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PREFACE 


ijANBUAflE long since became the imiver^ medium through 
wliich to receive and impart ideas. Hence, it may be termed 
the ti-eusury of knowledge and of truth, from whose abundant 
8t ires are derived, mainly, our social happiness and intellectual 
pleasures. To have a correct understanding of language, there¬ 
fore, is of the highest importance, as it will give us access to 
those various fountains of knowledge whose myriad streams 
have hitherto fertilized the intellectual world. 

The words, however, of which language is composed, are but 
tlie sigJis of idcaa Hence, in learning to read or pronounce the 
words of any K-inguage, little benefit is derived, unless we possess 
the ability to perceive those ideas, for which such words stand. 
The ultimate object, then, of learning words, should be to actpiire 
thereby a clear imderstknding of the ideas irapatted by tliem, 
when correctly used. 

This Reader is designed for the middle class of pupils in our 
public schools, and is so arranged as to have a special bearing 
on the point to which we have just referred. Part L embraces 
full and important exercises in Articulation; a few of the most 
simple Rules relating to other prominent principles of Elocution, 
and furnishes a complete introduction to the system of Rules in 
the Fourth Reader of tliis series. 

Part IL contains exercises for reading. These exercises are of 
such a character as to be easily understood by the scholars for 
whom tliey have been prepared, and are characterized by a puriy 
of language and sentiment, and a sprightly and attractive style. 
Bach lesson is preceded by words for aprlling and dining, — a 
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few of the most common en-ors iu>prouuuciution, and an occa¬ 
sional reference to the principles embodied in J’art 1., nnA follow¬ 
ed by appropriate questions on the subject matter of the piece. 

It would seem hiu-dly possible for the faithful 'I'eacher to make 
use of all these means for the improvement of his pupils, with¬ 
out securin" the most beneficial and satisfactory results. 

We, therefore, offer this Reader to a generous ])ublic, not flat¬ 
tering ourselves that it is above criticism — but still hoping that 
it may he found as well adapted to the wants of those for whom 
it has been prepared, as a book of this kind can wejl be, and 
tliat its use in our public schools may subserve the cause of pop- 
idar education. 


SuGOESTioNS TO Teachers. —The words to be spelled and defin¬ 
ed in Pari. II., and the errors to be avoided, are selecied from the 
Reading Lesson following, and the figures standing opposite each, 
denote the paragraph in which such words occur. The figures, 
introduced with the questions, denote the ])aragrnplis in which the 
answers may be found. 

When a local definition is given to any word used in the lesson, 
such definition is enclosed in a parenthesis, that the pupil may 
understand it to be some peculiar, and not tho general import of the 
word. , 

It is recommended that the class be exercised in spelling and 
defining as many words in addition to those selected, as time will 
allow, and that the subject of each lesson, and the principles of 
Part I., be enforced by more or less questions in addition to those 
given. 

It is also earnestly recommended that the class be exercised, from 
time to time, on the Tables and Rules of Part I., until the principles 
are clearly understood, and can be correctly and intelligently appli¬ 
ed in reading the Lessons of Part II. 
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GENERAL DIVISIONS. 

1. akth;iii,ation. iv. infi-ectfon. 

n. ac(;knt. v. modulation. 

HI. KMI'HASIS. 

SECTION 1. 

ARTICULATION. 

Articulation consists in giving to every letter its 
appropriate sound, and to every syllable and word a 
proper and distinctive utterance. 

Exflanation of Terms and Characters. 

1. In the following tables the alphabet is divided into 
vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates. Vowels and diphthongs 
are vocals. Consonants are sub-vocals or aspirates. 

2. This mark (') over a, e, i, o and u, denotes their 
long sound as hoard in the words ale, eat, ice, ode, sue. 
The short sound of the vocals is not marked. 

3. This mark ('') over e, i and o, denotes their sound 
as heard in the words her, sir, love. 

4. This mark (••) over a denotes its flat or Italian 
sound, as heard in the word/ar. 

5. This mark (..) under a, denotes its broad sound, 
as heard in the word ball. 

6. This mark (") over o, denotes its sound as heard 
in move. 

7. This mark (..) under u, denotes its sound as heard 
vxfuU. 

8. This mark (.) under e, denotes its sound as heard 
in vein,. 

9. C sounded like h is marked thus, e. 

10. G sounded like j, is marked thus, g. 

11. Th when a sub-vocal is marked thus, TH. 

12. Ch sounded like sh is marked thus, tSh. 
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EXERCISE I. 

Table of Elementary Sounds. 

Not*. FiiBt pronounce the word combining the element, clearly and 
forcibly, and tlien the element by itself; as ale, 

Tlie teacher, however, can vary the exorcise according to his own jud^ 
ment. 



VOCALS. 


1 

SUB-VOCALS. 


Name. 

Power. 

Element. 

Name. 

Power. 

Element. 

1 A 

Ale 

A 

21 

M 

Him 

M 

2 A 

Arm 

A 

22 

N 

Run 

N 

3 A 

All 

A 

23 

R 

Bur 

R 

4 A 

At 

A 

24 

V 

Ev . 

V 

6 E 

Eat 

E 

25 

W 

Wo 

W 

6 E 

Bet 

E 

26 

Y 

Yet 

Y 

7 I 

Ice 

T 

27 

Z 

Buzz 

Z 

8 I 

It 

I 

28 

Z 

Azure 

Z 

9 0 

Ode 

0 

29 

Th 

Thy 

TH 

10 0 

Do 

0 

30 

Ng 

Sing 

Ng 

11 0 

Ox 

0 


ASPIRATES. 


12 U 

Sue 

u 

31 

P 

Up 

P 

13 U 

Up 

u 

32 

T 

It 

T 

14 U 

Full 

u 

33 

K,-G 

Ark 

K 

15 Ou 

Out 

Ou 

34 

Ch 

Much 

Ch 

BUB-VOCALS. 

35 

II 

He 

II 

16 B 

Ebb 

B 

36 

F 

If 

F 

17 D 

Odd 

D 

37 

Wh 

When 

IVh 

18 G 

Egg 

G 

38 

S, C 

Sin 

S 

19 J,G 

Jet 

J 

39 

Sh 

Fish 

Sh 

20 L 

Dl 

L 

40 

Th 

Thin 

Th 
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exp:iicise ii. 

Table of Substitutes. 

Ntnu The followini? is a list of letters or cliararier4s frc-queiU-ly used an ftiibslJtutes, 
to repriKciii of ilie eloineiiis as given in the |ir<‘ceiliiijj ial»Ie. The luarncl 

sliMttl.t tirsi inline the Bubsliluie, Liicii the eJcincni ii represents and the example in 
n hich It IS couihincii. 


ei 

for 

Vocal Sulwlitiiles. 

a as in Veil 

1 Siih-vocal and Aspirate Kubst ittiUs, 

1 ph for f as in Phrase 

cj 

(( 

ii 

a 

ii 

Tlicy 

gh 

U 

f 

U 

ii 

Laugh 

0 

u 

a 

u 

ii 

Oi’e 

d 

ii 

j 

a 

ii 

Soldier 

ou 

u 

a 

a 

ii 

■Cough 

ir 

o 

ii 

j 

a 

ii 

Gem 

i 

u 

e 

ii 

ii 

Marine 

C 

ii 

k 

ii 

ii 

•Cat 

a 

u 

0 

ii 

ii 

Any 

ch 

ii 

k 

i-i 

i‘i 

Chord 

u 

u 

e 

ii 

ii 

l>ury. 


ii 

k 

a 

ii 

Hough 

y 

u 

I 

it 

a 

^py 

<1 

ii 

k 

a 

ii 

Quart 

y 

u 

i 

ii 

ii 

Hymn 

c 

ii 

s 

a 

ii 

Cent 

e 

u 

i 

ii 

ii 

English 

f 

ii 

V 

ii 

ii 

Of 

0 

u 

i 

a 

ii 

Women 

ph 

ii 

V 

a 

a 

Stephen 

u 

u 

i 

a 

a 

Busy 

1 ^ 

ii 

z 

u 

(6 

Suffice 

ew 

u 

0 

a 

it 

Sew 

, 8 

ii 

z 

ii 

ii 

Ilis 

cau 

(( 

0 

it. 

it 

Beau 

X 

ii 

z 

ii 

ii 

Xanthus 

a 

u 

0 

ii 

ii 

What 

' n 

ii 

ng 

ii 

ii 

Sink 

ew 

ii 

u 

a 

ii 

New 


ii 

sh 

a 

ii 

Ocean 

icw 

a 

u 

a 

ii 

View 

1 

! c 

ii 

sh 

ii 

ii 

Social 

c 

ii 

u 

ii 

a 

IlCr 

; s 

ii 

sh 

ii 

a 

Sure 

i 

a 

u 

ii 

ii 

Slfr 

! ch 

a 

sh 

a 

ii 

Chaise 

0 

a 

u 

ii 

ii 

S5n 

s 

ii 

sh 

ii 

ii 

Passion 

0 

ii 

u 

a 

a 

Wolf 

; t 

ii 

sh 

ii 

a 

Notion 

00 

a 

n 

it 

a 

Wool 

1 ^ 

ii 

ch 

ii 

ii 

Bastion 

u 

it 

w 

a 

ii 

Suasion 

I ® 

ii 

zh 

ii 

ii 

Osier 

i 

a 

y 

it 

a 

Onion 

I X 

ii 

gz 

ii 

a 

Exact 
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EXERCISE in. 

Table of Combinations. 

Not& This tahltt is helievod to present a synojisis of all the elementary coinbina 
tioiiH. Each vocal cleineul i.s cdioIhdciI in words with all llie suh voc’al.s and aspirates, 
with which ii is known to coinliiiic in the tun^ua^c. U will he found n very useful 
anil iolcreblioi' exercise for the class to pronounce these coinhinalions lu concert, with 
an c\i)lo.;ivB ami lorcitile utterance, or in any other way llie ic.u her may prefer. 


1st. ^'llO, souiul of a; as in uate, date, late, gate, liate, jane, 
kale, lade, mate, nape, pate, rate, sate, tame, vane, wave, yeti, 
gtize, cliaiii, tliane, lutlie, slitipi!, whale. 

ild. ii; n.s in bar, dark, lur, gtiri), liark, jar, car, lark, mar, nard, 
par, raft, salve, tar, vast, waft, yttrii, czar, char, latli, liitljer, sliari>.* 

3d. a; as in ball, dawn, lidl, gall, hall, jaw, kaw, law, mall, 
gnaw, pall, raw, saw, tall, vault, wall, yawl, gauze, chalk, tliaw, 
sliawl, wharf 

4th. a; as in bat, dash, lat, gat, hat, jam, cat, lad, mat, nap, pat, 
rat, sat, tan, van, wax, yam, adz, cliap, sang, thank, tliat, shall, 
whack. 

5th. e: as in be, deep, feet, geese, he, jeer, key, lee, me, need, 
pete, reel, see, teem, veer, we, ye, zeal, cheer, tliree, thee, she, 
wlieel. 

Ctli. e; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet, ken, let, met, net, pet, 
rest, set, ten, vex, wet, yet, ze<l, clieck, tlieft, tlien, shed, when. 

7th. i; its, in bite, dine, fine, guide, hive, gibe, kite, line, mine, 
nine, pine, ripe, site, tine, vine, wine, size, chime, thigh, ihiiic, 
shine, w'liite. 

8lh. i; as in hit, din, lin, glib, hit, jib, kit, lit, mix, nit, pin, rip, 
sit, tin, vill, wit, zinc, chin, sing, thin, with, sliin, whit. 

9th. 6 ; as in holt, dome, foe, go, hole, joke, coke, lone, mote, 
note, pole roiie, sole, tone, vote, wove, yoke, zone, choke, throe, 
tliose, snniil. 

^Oth. i); as in Iwot, do, food, group, hoot, croup, lose, move, 
noose, prove, roost, soup, too, woo, ooze, ouch, tooth, hootli, 
shoe. 


• Worcestor roiairds the sound of o in the wonb raft, vast, waft, lath, father, inter 
Diedlate between that of a in fat, and a in fat. 
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11th. o; ns in hot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, cot, lot mop’, not, pop 
rot, sot, ton, novel, wot, yon, zocco, chop, song, tlirob, pother 
shot, whoji. 

12th. ii; ns in bnite, due, fiime, glue, hue, June, cue, lute 
mute, nude, pule, rule, sue, tune, yule, zumic, trutli, sure.* 

13th. u; os in but, dust, fu^, glut, hut, just, cull, lull, must, nut, 
pur, rut, sup, tun, vuignr, yug, buzz, chub, sung, thumb, tlius, 
shut, whur. 

14th. u ; as in bush, pudding, sugar, could, full, pull, puss, put, 
would, butcher, should. 

1.5th. ow and ou; as in bow, down, fowl, gout, how. jounce, 
cow, loud, mount, houn, pout, rout, soutii, town, vouch, wound, 
chouse, mouth, thou, shout. 


EXERCISE IV. 

Combinations of the Sub-vocals and Aspirates. 

Note. T!i« following exercises in the mib-vocal and aspirate elements of difTicuK 
utterance, embrace a great variety of their combinations; and are so arranged that tbo 
class can pronounce them either in concert or individually. Both ways are rcconw 
memled. The italic letters denote the combinations, whose elements are to bo clearly 
and distinctly uttered. It is strongly urged upon the tcacaer, frequently to exercise 
his class in this, and all the foregoing tables. 


1. Pro5c, pro6es, j rob’d, prob’dsl, i)rob’s<, bubble, bubbles, 
bubbPd, bubbrds<, bub Pst; brine, bright; fledge, fleo^d; cradle, 
cradles, cradl’d, eradPdst, cradPsl. 

2. Glad, gladifn, giadePns, gladd’n’d; dream, drive ; amid, amidsl; 
breadth, breadths; deeds, weeds; baf^e, babies, batJCd, bafJPdd, 
bayPsl. 

3. Sfi/r,stiy’»,stiy’ns, stiy’n’d;/riend,pbrensy; wbij^s, puff’s!; 
fi/lA, fi/lAs ; li/l, li/ls, Y\fVsl; dig, digs, digg’d, digg’dsl, digg’sl. 

4. Glee, gleam; mingle, mingles, iningPd, aungPdst, miiigl’sl; 

-IL- 

* III tbe words brute, rule, truth, suis, Worcester sounds the u the same as o la 
move. 
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grain, g"/ief, c/i,n, c'ili'; !^|)iii4'iV, t<\n\rklcs, j<j)ii]4/W, ^nirkFilst^ 
BparkTsl; blac/i, blarA’a, I)lac4’)),?, l)lac.4'7iV/, l))ack’?;V54 

5. Crime, rriek , f(ic4-, wrk’tl, rocks, rork'.sl; nrl, nrh\ nrCst, 
bnlh, l)ii//js; lidW, lio/74?, ln)'i/’.9/; tw//?//, hi'i'v, nii/4, iiii/te, 

liiiM'V/; wiie/ai, wIic/hi.t. ^vlle/)/tW, wlioliii'st. 

G. lTe//>, lio?/)s, ho!p'dsl infillse, ; hon/Hi, hoiiUhs" 

moll, molls, molCsl; solve., solves, solv’d, solv'sl; tools, whoo.ls 
seojits, seem’d, soom’.sl, soom’d.sl; triom/di, trhiiii/di.s, ti iom/di'd. 

7. TUionp, thwnps, Oiwiip’st; promp/, proiiipfs, prompfst; hotid, 
bonds, boiid’,s/; winff, ^vi7l^r■s. winp-’d, wi/ip.sl: tlin/rk, tiinnkr 
tliiini’d, lliajiiV; rnn/'e, nxn^’d; niifirr, inia^(/; fliar/i, thneh’d. 

8. Mon//i, irionM.?; W’onts.wtmFsl; mnn’s, pInos ; ripple, ripj)rs, 
ri)>;>/V, I'ipyuMsf. rip/>.'V ; dec'p’n, doop’ris; priooo, pr-.uioo ; tioprs, 
hop’st, hop’d; depth, depths; cur?;, o.orhs, c.wrh’d, oor!i’d.sf, cur?;’s/ 

0. Giiiir;/, "ii:tr.7.t, "uardV; dwar/", (l\v;i;;/k ; iir<rr, iirsf’7 ,• iiiar4, 
marJs, mariW, ni!\rk’d.sl. mnrk’st ; fur/, (iir/’(/, (iir/’jri; l();7a, 

Foriii.s, form’sl, form’d, fonn'dsl; scorn, scorns, scotni’d, scorn’dst,, 
scornV. 

10. liar/), liJir/;.?, liar/;W; pierre, ; Inn's/, biD-.s/s ; liiir/, liiir/s, 

bur/’s/, ttcaiih, liejirMs; iiiarrA, niureh’d; cu/vc, curv’d, curi'’sl, 
curv’dsl; S])P!irs, .spheres, sArill, s/rill ; basfr, h».sks, h».sk’d, ttc.sk’.sl. 

11. Nes//e, ucsllcs, nes/fs/; lis/’;;, lis/’/ts, hsFn’d, lisl’n’.sf; .spur, 
ipleeii, spriiy; hsp, U.sp.s, li.sp’d; sftiiid, .>,7r;iijd ; res/, ro.sl.s, ro,st’.sl; 
leiig//i, leiig'//w, loopthln, louplh’n’d, ieupth’n’il.sl.; thrive, writhe, 
writhes, writh’d, wrilh’sl; rattle, rattles, ratlfd, riittfst, rattl’dsl. 

12. Swee/’n, sweet'n.s, swe.et'n’d; watch, wtdrh’d, watch’d.st; 
bIioii/s, .slioii/’.?/; crav’d, crav’dst; ruv'l, rav’ls, rav’l’d; scv’n,sov’ns, 
sev’idh; wavr.s, wav’st, paz’d; puxzte, puzzles, puzzl’d, puzzrdst, 
puzzt’st; reas’n, reas’ns, reus’ti’d, rous’n’st. 


EXERCISE V. 

Special Rules in Articulation. 

NoTS. The main defects in articulation lie in such errors a.s are specified under the 
Icdlowing rules. Tbej are, to a great extant, connmon, oef/coaliy in Dimiliar conversa* 
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it wf//, therein, bo a// important that the teacber Jreop tbem before hie pnpila 
by frcquenc reference, as well as exorcise. 

Rule 1. Avoid pronouncing ow like er; as, Holler 
for hollow, &c. 

Pronounce the roLtowiNO. Follow, window, pillow, ineatl> 
ow, fellow, sparrow, widow, harrow, callow, stiailow, furrow, 
yellow. 

Role 2. Avoid pronouncing ing like in; as, Readin 
for reading, kc. 

Pronounce the eoilowino. S/)ellin{f, speaking, writing, 
parsing, drinking, eating, playing, walking, running, singing, 
laughing, painting. 

Role 3. Avoid pronouncing ment like munt; as, 
Governmunt for government, kc. 

Pronounce the eoi.uowino. Judgment, decampment, equip¬ 
ment, resentment, umendilieut, advancement, contentment, re¬ 
freshment, debiiscment, allurement, enticement, commitment 

Role 4. Avoid suppressing letters in pronunciation; 
as, Prvent iov prevent, kc. 

Pronounce the followino. Promote, proceed, predict, pre¬ 
vail, precise, preserve, profane, jtrofess, provide, j>rofound, pro¬ 
nounce. , 

Role 5. Avoid substituting the sound of one letter for 
that of another; as, Popelous for populous, kc. 

Pronounce the followino. Ilegular, educate, singular, stim¬ 
ulate, articulate, desolate, eloquence, corroborate, perpendicular, 
ignorance. 

Role 6. Avoid suppressing syllables ih pronunciation; 
as, IPistrg for history, kc. 

Pronounce the followino. Interest, utterance, salary, libra¬ 
ry, conference, literature, temperance, geography, medicine, foli¬ 
age, reference, sufferance, different. 

Role 7. Avoid joining the last letter of a word with 
the one following; as, A nice house, for an ice house, kc. 
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Bead THE FOLLOWiNO SENTENCES. That last Still night. He 
can debate on either side of the question. Who ever unagined 
such an ocean to exist? 

Questions. What is articulation? Under how many special rules is it 
treated? What is the first? Give several examples. What is the 2nd rule? 
Give examples of the error and its correction. Repeat the examples given 
under it. WTiat is the 3d rule? Give the examples under it. Repeat 
rule 4th. Pronounce the words given under it. WTtat is the 6th nilc? 
Will yon pronounce the words given under it? What is the 6th rale? Will 
you pronounce the Rst of words given under it? What is the 7th rule? Is 
that an important rule? Will you read all the sentences both correctly 
and incoireotly? 


SECTION II. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some one syllable in a 
word, so as to distinguish it from others. 

Accent is marked thus ('), as in mat^ron. 

Rulb. Each syllable on which accent falls must b« 
marked by its proper distinctive stress. 

EXERCISE I. 

Words accented on, the first syllahh, 

Na'tion, sta'tion, ra'tion, mo'tion, no'tion, ab'sent, a</cent, at/tion, 
ad'der, apfplc, chapter, clatter. 

Note. In this and the following exercises, some of the words which U 
Instrato the rule are spaced. 

THE ROBIN. 

1. In a very severe winter, when there was a great 
quantity of snow on tho ground, and it was difficult for 
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tho birds to find any thing to eat, a gentleman allowed 
hia children to get crums of bread, small seeds, and 
some gi’ain, to feed them at the parlor window. 

2. The sparrows, and several other birds, used to 
come in a great h urry, and pick up the food as fast as 
possible. When they wei§ satisfied, and were gone 
away, there came a pretty little robin that 
picked about for the crums they had left. 

3. Ho always hopped up close to the window, and 
turned his head and looked in so prettily, that he soon 
became a favorite with tho c hi I d r e n. When they saw 
him coming,therefore, they opened the w in do w, 
and put out a few fresh crums for him. 

4. As they grew more fond of him every day, it was 
not long before they left the window open for a litti* 
while to see him eat, and went back a few steps that he 
might not be frightened. 

5. The little robin very soon hopped over the edge of 
the window and turned his eye toward the children. 
Then he hopped a little farther, and gave another look a% 
them. They were so much pleased at this, that they 
began to laugh, and the robin bemg frightened, flew 
away. 

6. The next day they left the window open again, and 
in he came. The cliildren were very still, and he came 
farther into the room and stayed some time. 

7. At last he became so tame that he chose to stay in 
the room; he would eat crums out of the children’s 
hands, and hop upon their shoulders or heads, and seemed 
to be quite at home. He continued in the house until 
warm weather, and then flew away to the woods. 
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QuEHTtoss. What is accent? How do yon describe the character that 
marks it? What is the rule ? Pronounce the words under it. for what 
are the words spaced in this exorcise? Which is the first? On what s^d- 
Jahle does tlio accent falJ ? Pohit out the next six words, and tell on which 
syllable the accent falls in each woi'd. 


EXERCISE n. 

Words accented on the second syllable. 

Ap-pear', en-dear', de-feat', re-peat^, re-veal', con-ceal', com-mit', 
corn-pel', corn-mix', be-lall', re-call', in-stall',. 


THK MOKE LOVE THE BETTER PLAY. 

1. Peter and Philip were driving hoop, and each waa 
striving with all his might to drive liis hoop farther than 
lift other. Away they went with great speed for twenty 
rods, and Peter thought he had gained several feet. 

2. Just then a cow stepped into the path before 
Peter, and stopped Ms hoop. lie was so angry that he 
beat the cow with his bat, and then threw stones at her. 
PMlip passed on and won the race. 

3. Why was Peter angry with the cow, and why was 
he so cruel as to beat her, when she meant no harm? 
Because he was selfish. He was trying to please no 
one but himself; and self hates every thing that 
comes in its way. 

4. “ Come,” said Peter, “ that was not fair; we will 
try a g a i n. So they started again, but had not 
gone far when Philip’s hoop broke. He had felt pleased 
when the cow stopped Peter, and now he was greatly 
vexed at his own ill luck. 

5. Peter won the game, and called out loudly — “A 
fidr beat, a fair beat.” But Philip contended that it waa 
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not fair; and so they disputed about it with many hard 
words, till they felt very unkindly toward each other. 

G. Thus both were made unkind and unhappy by 
their selfishness. Each wished to conquer the other, and 
neither could patiently bear any opposition. At length 
tlipy agreed to try once more. Philip took a new 
hoop, and Peter looked carefully at his own, and found 
that it was strong. There were neither cows nor any 
other things in the way, and each felt confident of the 
victory. 

7. They both strove with all their might, and kept side 
by side for more than forty rods, without its appear¬ 
ing that either had gained of the other. 

8. The road was narrow, and each had, tried ha^ to 
keep his hoop close to his own side; but at this place 
both hoops turned a little toward the middle of the road, 
which caused their bats to hit each other, and then the 
hoops met and were entangled, and stopped together. 

9. Each boy flew into a rage, and instantly charged 
the fault upon the other; and tliey began to heat each 
other. After two or three hard blows they were both 
tired of this part of the game, and each took his hooj) 
and marched toward home, crying and scolding, and say¬ 
ing, “I’ll never play with you again, so long as I 
live.” 

10. When Philip and Peter had gone, two other boys, 
named Moses and Nathan, came along to drive hoop, 
bloscs was ton years old, and Nathan was only seven ; 
so Nathan could not drive as fast as Moses, and he often 
drove his hoop out of the path. 

11. Once Moses dropped his bat and the hoop fell; 

B 
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and Nathan then thought that he should win. Moses, 
however, made haste, and soon overtook Nathan, but he 
would not pass him. He let his hoop turn aside, that 
his little friend might e n j o y the pleasure of winning, if 
he wished it. 

12. They both laughed heartily at the good run Ihey 
had had, and were pleased because they had tried so 
hard to drive their hoops well; but neither cared which 
won the game. 

13. In this pleasant manner they played an hour; and 
Moses had more pleasure in showing Nathan how to drive 
his hoop well, than he would have had in winning all the 
games in the world. 

44. Presently another boy, named John, came along 
without any hoop. He was as old as Moses, and could 
drive as well. When he saw that Nathan could not go 
as fast as Moses, he said, “ I guess that Nathan will wm 
half the games, if you will let me drive his hoop.” 

15. Moses answered that they did not care about 
winmng, but he was willing that any one shovild drive the 
other hoop. So they took a fair start, and both tried 
with all their might. 

16. John won the game; but he called it Nathan’s, 
and only praised Nathan and his hoop. Moses also 
joined in the pleasure, and said he was glad that Nathan 
had improved so much. 

17. At the next trial Moses fairly won the game. 
“ Well,” said Nathan, “ Now, Moses, we are even; 1 
am glad you won this, for you are always so kind, that I 
should not like to gain more than you do.” 

18. At the next game John fell down; and Moses 
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/Stopped short, and gave him another start. Again 
they tried, and they ran against each other. They 
went back to the beginning of the race, and took a fresh 
start; but the cow came back just in time to stop oue of 
the hoops. 

19. They all laughed at these interruptions; and 
Nathan said the cow ought to learn better manners 
than to spoil the game. 

20. They played very briskly for two hours, without 
once speaking an ill word, or feeling unkindly. Each of 
them won a great many games; but as they cared only 
to play well and please each other, they kept no 
account, and neither of them knew which had gain¬ 
ed most. When they parted they said they had had a 
fine play, and they agreed to meet again on the 
afternoon of the next holiday. 

21. Who cannot see, that the reason why these two 
boys played so much more pleasantly, and were so much 
happier than Peter and Philip was because they were 
not selfish f 

22. If you carefully notice your feelings when you 
are at play or at work, you will find that you are patient 
and kind when you are trying to please others, or to do 
them good ; and that you are fretful and unkind, when 
you work or play for yourself. 

23. You will also find that you are happy when you 
try to make others happy; but that you have no true 
happiness, when you are trying to make none happy but 
yourself. 

Questions. Refieat the rule for accent. Pronounce the words at the head of th« 
above exercise. On which syllable does the accent fall? For what are the word* 
spaced in this exercise ? Which is the first ? On which syllable is the accent ? Poinl 
out other words, and name the syllaMe on which the accent falls. 
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EXERCISE m. 

Words accented 07 t the third syllable. 

In-vi-ta'-tion, ciil-ti-va'-tioii, el-e-va'-tion, mod-er-a'-tion, or-iia. 
ment'-al, an-te-ce'-dent, o-ri-entZ-al, hor-i-zon'-tul, fun-da-ineiit'-al, 
iii-ter-mit'-tent, u-ni-ver'-sal, prod-i-gal'-i-ty. 

THE BROKEN INK-STAND. 

1. As Edward and Charles were one day playing in 
their school-room, a boy by the name of Fellows came 
in, bringing a little dog that belonged to one of their 
teachers. 

2. “ Now,” said Fellows, “ we will have some rare 
sport. Here, Fido,” said he to the dog, “ let us see 
w%at you can do;—here, catch this rule.” The dog 
did as he was ordered, to the no small diversion of 
Edward and Charles. 

They all engaged eagerly in the sport, and for a 
long time amused themselves by making Fido jump over 
a desk wdiich stood in the room, to pick up a glove, or an 
apple, which they alternately threw to the other side. 

4. In the eagerness of their pursuit, they did not per¬ 
ceive that an ink-glass had been carelessly left on the 
desk by another lad, till, by an unexpected leap, 
Fido struck his hind feet against it. and, in an instant, it 
lay in pieces on the floor. 

5. Their play immediately ceased; the boys for a 
moment looked at each other with much alarm, for they 
well knew that the teacher, to whom it belonged, was a 
severe man, and that acts of carelessness frequently in¬ 
curred an equal punishment with errors of a far more 
heinous nature. 
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6. “ What can we do ?” said Fellows, turning to his 

companions, as they stood gazing on the sparkling frag¬ 
ments ; “ what can we do ?” “ Do!” replied Edward ; 

“we must go instantly, and tell Mr. Smith the whole 
truth.” 

7. “^Vhat! tell Mr. Smith!” answered Fellows, in 
astonishment; “ why, you would not surely be such a 
fool, as to get a flogging for such a trifle. Better, by 
half, shut Fido into the room, and let him suppose it was 
his puppy that broke it; and he won’t flog his own dog. 
I’ll be bound to say. 

8. “ So, you sec no harm will be done, and the blame 

will lull where it should, on Master Fido. Fido,” he 
said, patting the dog’s long ears, “ what say you to a 
whipjiing, Master Fido ?” “ You would not be so mean, 

surely ?” said Charles. 

9. “Mean, indeed,” answered Fellows, “that’s just 
like you: always preaching up nursery notions. Let me 
tell you, young gentleman, when you have seen a little 
more of the world, you will become wiser. 

10. “ Besides, I say,” he repeated, seeing that Charles 
w'as about to reply, “ it was his dog that broke it, and I 
see no reason why we should sulfer for his fault.” 

11. “ But, F’ellows,” said Edw'ard, “ evasion is as 
wrong as positive falsehood. It is true, that it was the 
puppy’s feet that threw down the glass, but it was you 
who enticed him into the room; and it was through our 
carelessness, in not examining the desk, that the accident 
happened.” 

12. “ Well, Master Wisc-sayer,” retorted Fellows, 
“ do as you like; but I shall take care how I play again 
with such mighty men of truth.” 
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13. Notwithstandin g the sneer with which this 

speech was accompanied, and which shook, for a moment, 
poor Charles’ resolution, more than all the argu¬ 
ments nhich had been used, they went directly to Mr. 
Smith, generously taking upon themselves the whole 
blame, and not even alluding to the presence of Fellows 
at the same time. * 

14. “ My good boys,” said Mr. Smith, (who, though 
a severe, was by no means an unjust man,) “ the honor 
and truth that you have this day evinced, deserve en¬ 
couragement, instead of blame. 

16. “ The act of carelessness, will not, I trust, occur 
again, and I shall therefore pass it over without any fur¬ 
ther observation, hoping that your example will 
extend its influence through the school, and ardently wish¬ 
ing that you may ever retain the excellent principles that 
yea have received. 

16. “ Trifles, my lads, make the sum of human things; 
trifles often stamp our character through life; and he 
who disdains falsehood, or even evasion, in a matter of 
little consequence, may be trusted in things of moment.” 

17. “ Thirty years after tlus incident took place,” said 
Mr. Smith, “ Edward and Charles belonged to the most 
honorable, wealthy and respectable class of society in 
the city where they resided. But Fellows,” continued 
he, “was an inmate of the State’s Prison. He had 
committed numerous crimes — was tried—found guilty 
— and sentenced to hard labor for UfeP’ 


QtrxHTioiK. Pronounce the words tt the head of the above exercise. For what are 
the words spaced in this reading IfiBHonf Will you point out the first one f On which 
syllable does the accent laUf WUlyoa name that syllablef Pronounce the word. 
Point out other words thus accontsdK 
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SECTION III 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress of voice on some word or words 
in a sentence, to distinguish tliem from , diers. 

Examples in which a change of emphasis affects the meaning. 

], Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir; John gave it. 

2. Did you give an orange to James.’ No, sir ; he bought it. 

3. Did you give an orange to JamesNo, sir; it was a.pear. 

4. Did you give an orange to James? No, sir ; I gave it to John. 


EXERCISE I. 

Rule 1. Words that are very important in meaning 
are emphatic. 

Up ! comrades — up ! Hence ! home! you idle creatures. Ho ! 
watchman,/to Woe-onto yon, Pharisees! .4ngcl.<) and ministers 
of grace, defend us ! _ 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

1. “It snows! it snows!’* exclaimed little William, as 
he came running in from school one day; “ what fine 
times we shall h ve now!” 

2. “Why, what will you do, William?” said his 
mother, looking up from her work. 

8. 0, we shall coast, and slide, and make snow-balls.” 

4. “ All that is very fine, to be sure,” said nis mother; 
“ but how would you like to go to school to-morrow in a 
snow-storm ?” 

6. “I should admire it. I shall put on my new 
mittens, and tie my cap down under my chin. You 
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know, mother, I Imre not tied it down once this winter^ 
because I wanted to be tough. JMother, wlicn I was 
down to grandmother’s, the other daj, she told me a 
story about you.” 

6. “ About me ?” 

7. “ Yes, mother; she said tliat once, ivhcn you were 
a little girl, about as large as I am, you started to come 
from school without your mittens, and your fingers ached 
so Avith the cold that you could not help urging ; and by 
and by, the schoolmaster came along, and said, ‘What is 
the matter, little girl ? Why do you not put on your mit¬ 
tens ?’ and you looked up, with the tears freezing on your 
cheeks, and said, ‘ I Avant to be tough.’ Do you remem¬ 
ber that, mother ?” 

8. “ 0 yes,” said his mother, laughing, “ I remember 
it very well; and I recollect, too, that I asked him 
whether, if I cried, that would prevent my getting 
tough.” 

9. “ And did he think it wouid, mother ?” 

10. “ I do not know ; he laughed, and said I had bet¬ 
ter put on my mittens, and try my experiment when it 
was not quite so cold.” 

11. “ Well, mother,” said William, “ I mean to see if 
I cannot go to school some cold day without mg mittens, 
and not erg.” His mother smiled at his brave resolution, 
but advised him to have his mittens in his pocket, in case 
his courage should not hold out. 

12. The snoAV fell fast, in beautiful large flakes, and 
William stood for some time at the window, Avatching 
them as they came down and lighted softly on every tree, 
and bush, and little tv\’ig. At length he exclaimed, “ 0, 
how pretty it is!” 
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Vo. “ What is it?” said Jitt/e Sarah, who had been 
playing with her doll on the floor. She jumped up, got 
her little cricket, and came to the window to see what 
AVilliarn was looking at. 

11. She watched the snow-flakes for a minute or two, 
and then, looking up in her brother’s face, said, “Are 
they feathers, William?” The boy laughed, and looked 
at his mother, as much as to say, “ She does not know 
a’er// thing, does she ?” 

15. That night William went to bed full of tlie idea 
of the grand times he should have to-morrow, for it would 
be Saturday, and school would not keep all day. lie 
lay awake a good while, thinking about the coasting and 
the snow-balling. 

IG. lie was so animated, that, after he fell asleep, he 
kicked olf the bed-clothes, and dreamed he was in a 
snow-bank. When his mother came to see him, — as she 
always did before she- went to bed, — ho cried out in his 
sleep, “ It is not fair to pelt me when I am down.” 

17. Alas for William’s bright visions ! They melted 
away, as many a bright vision has before. In the course 
of the night the snow-storm turned to rain, and in the 
moi-ning every flake had disappeared. Poor William 
was dreadfully disappointed; and, I am sorry to say ho 
was quite out of humor about it, and came into the 
bceakfast-room looking very cross indeed. 

18. “ What is the matter, William ?” said his motlier; 
for she missed Ids sunny smile in a moment. 

19. “ I say it is too bad,” exclaimed he, pouting. 

20. “ What is too bad, William ?” 

21. “Why, the snoto is all gone!” said William, and 
he looked up Is if he had a good mind to cry. 
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22. “ I am very sorry for your disappomtment,” said 
his mother; “ but never mind, William; we shall have 
plenty of snow-storms before winter is over: so cheer up, 
my dear, and after breakfast, I will tell you an anec¬ 
dote.” 

23. “ An anecdote ? What is that, mother ?” 

24. “ It is a story.” 

25. William’s face brightened somewhat at the sound 
of a story, and he finished his breakfast with rather a bet¬ 
ter appetite than when it was begun. As soon as break¬ 
fast and prayers were over, the children gathered round 
their mother, to hear the anecdote. 

26. “ You have heard, children, of the shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, a very poor and a very good man. One 
day, when he was tending his sheep, a gentleman rode 
up, and said, ‘ Friend, what do you think the weather 
will be to-morrow V ‘ Why,’ said the old man, ‘ it will 
be just such weather as pleases me.\ 

27. “The gentleman was surprised that he should 
answer him so, and asked him what he meant. ‘ I mean 
sir,’ said the old man, ‘ that it will be just such wtaiher 
as pleases &od, and whatever pleases Qod, pleases me." 

28. “What a good old man!” exclaimed Eugenia. 
William did not speak, but he looked as if he thought the 
story was meant for him. 

QtmeTzoirH. What is emphasis f Read the examples under exercise first. What 
is rule first? Read the examples under it. How are the emphatic words prlat^t to 
thie exercise? Which is the firet ? Point out several others. 
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EXERCISE n. 

Rule 2. Two or more words opposed to each other 
in meaning are emphatic by contrast. 

1. The mind that would be happy, must be great. 

3. It is not so difficult to talk well, as to live well. 

3. Study not so much to show knowledge, as to acquire it. 

4. He that cannot bear a jest, should not make one. 

5. It is not so easy to study, as to say study. 


THE LISTENER. 

1. Charlotte Walden had a constant desire to hear 
what every body was saying, and she was so mean as to 
listen at doors, and to hide herself, that she might hear 
things that were not intended for her to know. 

2. Charlotte’s mother often told her that a listener is 
almost as bad as &'tldef. A tldef steals money or prop¬ 
erty that belongs to other people, and a listener steals the 
secrets of others. All persons that are in bhe habit of 
listening, make themselves appear mean, and deserve to 
be punished. 

3. Charlotte’s father and mother sent her out of the 
room when they were going to talk of any thing that 
they did not wish her to hear^ut she always remained 
listening at the door, with her ear close to the key-hole. 

4. One of her curls once got entangled in the key, 
and when her father suddenly opened the door, she fell 
forvr'ard into the room, and hurt her nose so that it bled. 

6. When she knew that her mother had visitors in the 
parlor, or that her father had gentlemen there with him 
on business, she would quit her lessons or her play-things 
and come softly down stairs and listen at the door; or 
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would slip ioio the garden and crouch down under the 
open window, that she might hear what they were saying. 

6. Once when she was stooping, half double, under 
the parlor window, her father, not knowing that she was 
there, and finding that a fly had got into a glass of beer 
.that ho was going to drink, went to throw out the beer, 
and emptied the tumbler on Charlotte’s head. 

7. Once when she heard her mother say, that she ex¬ 
pected two ladies at three o’clock on particular business, 
Charlotte went into the parlor before the time of their 
arrival, and hid herself under a bed that stood there. 

8. Here she lay till the ladies arrived, and her mother 
came down to them. A dog belonging to one of the 
ladies ran directly to the bed, and began to snuff and 
scratch as if he had found something. 

9. The Lady said, “ I think Carlo must have smelled 
a cat under the bed.” Mrs. Walden got up to look, but 
before she reached the bed the dog had lifted the bed¬ 
clothes with his nose, and discovered the naughty girl, 
who hid her face with her hands. 

10. Her mother called one of the maids, desiring her 
to take Charlotte and lock her up in a back chamber for 
the remainder of the day. 

11. One evening, after jj^e was old enough to put her¬ 
self to bed, her little lamp blew out as she was going up 
stairs, and she went down to the kitchen to get it lighted. 
When she came negj the door, she found that the ser¬ 
vants were talking with some of their acquaintances about 
families in which they had formerly lived. 

12. Being very desirous of hearing all they said, she 
did not go into the kitchen to light her lamp, but slipped 
into the cellar, which had two doors, one opening into a 
little entrp, and the other into the kitchen itself. 
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lo. Leaning her heud against this door, which had a 
very wide crack, she seated hei'self on a large log of 
wood, and listened for a while with great attention, till 
she began to doze, and at last fell fast asleep. 

14. When the servants were going to bed, they bolted 
both the cellar doors, not knowing that any person was 
there, and went up stairs, leaving Charlotte in a deep 
sleep. 

15. Some time in the middle of the night she awoke 
by falling off the log backward, upon a heap of coal. 
The back of her head was very much hurt, and began 
to bleed. 

16. When she first awoke, she did not know where she 
was, or what had happened to her; but when she found 
herself alone, at midnight in the dark cellar, and felt the 
pain of the bruises and cuts in her head and neck, and 
knew that tlie blood was trickling from them, she began 
to scream violently. 

17. The loudness of the noise awoke her father and 
mother; and Mr. Walden, putting on his flannel gown, 
and taking the night-lamp, ran up into Charlotte’s room, 
knowing the voice to be hers. To his great surprise, he 
found that she was not there, and that there was no ap¬ 
pearance of her having bcen^n bed that night. 

18. The screams grow louder and louder, and Mr. 
Walden found that they came from the cellar. By this 
time every one in the house was up; and the women 
stood at the head of the stairs, while the servant-man 
followed Mr. Walden. 

19. When they came to the collar, they found Char¬ 
lotte stretched on a bed of coals, her white frock i lack- 
ened by the coal dust, and stained with blood, he; face 
deadly paTo, and herself altogether in a sad eondit. m. 
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20. Her father took her in his arms, and it was som 
time before she could speak to tell how she came in tli 
cellar. He carried her to her mother, who was muc 
shocked to see her in such a Avretched state. 

21. Charlotte’s soiled and bloody clothes were take, 
off, and she was washed, and a clean night-gown pat oi 
her. The wounds in her head and neck were dressed 
with bandages, and she Avas carried to bed crying, and 
faint AA'ith the loss of blood. She had a high fever, and 
could not sleep, and her mother sat by her bed-side all 
the rest of the night. 

22. By the time Charlotte Walden got well of her 
wounds, she Avas entirely cured of her inclination for lis¬ 
tening, and never again showed a desire to over-hear 
what people were talking about, or to pry into secrets. 


Questions. What is rule ser.nnd f Read the exam^^s under it. What kind of 
emphasis ore they designed to explain f What is the first emphatic word in the read 
ing exercise f Why is it emphatic ? Point out others, and tell why they ore emphatic* 
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SECTION IV. 

INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a modification of tiie voice in reading or speak¬ 
ing, commonly refening to the upioard and doimward slides. 

There arc four inflections; nameij, the risinff inflec¬ 
tion, falling inflection, circumflex and monotone. 

This character denotes the rising inflection, or up¬ 
ward slide. 

This character (') denotes the falling inflection, or 
downward slide. 

This character ('') denotes the circumflex. 

This character (“) denotes the monotone. 

The rising and falling Inflections. 

The rising inflection turns the voice upwird; as, Will you go 
to-day ? 

Tlie falling inflection turns the voice daumuxird; as, Where 
hnshegtine? _ 


EXERCISE I. 

Rule 1. Questions that ctjji be answered by ges or 
no, generally require the rising inflection, and the answers 
the falling. 

Will you loan rnc a book ? Y6s. 

Has your father gone to BiSston? N6. 

Shall you travel by rail-road ? YiiS. 

Did Clodius waylay Milo ! He did. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? We dd, my lord. 

Are they the in'o'^tcrs of Clirlst ? I am mdre. 

Did Cicero write poema.’ So says history. 

Did he travel for hedlth ^ He did. mv lord 
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THE PEACOCK. 

Father. WiiY is it, Jane, that you dislike the pcacocJ 
so much ? Has he attempted to hurt you ? 

Jam. No, sir; he has never done me any harm; bu 
] cannot bear to sec him strutting about so proud of hif 
feathers. 

Father. Do you not think his plumage beautiful ? 

Jane. Yes, sir; but then I do not like to sec him 
make such a disjday of it. Wienever I pass the vain 
tiling, he always spreads his tail, and struts about to 
catch my notice ;, but now I never look at him. 

Father. Do you know that he docs this from pride ? 
Perhaps it is his way of showing his regard for you. He 
surely ivould not take such pains, unless he wished to 
please you. 

Ja7ie. I know ho wishes to show off his plumage, and 
I will teach liim to be more modest, by taking no notice 
of him. 

Father. Did vou ever see him before a l<5okiim-;ciass ? 

Jane. Qaiujlibii/'). No, indeed, father; he does not 
make his toilet as we do. 

Father. Then he docs not waste so much time, pei’ 
hajis. But I forgot to aSk you, Jane, how you like the 
new bonnet your motlier bought yesterday. 

Jane. I cannot bear it. 1 shall be a.shamcd to weai 
it to church to-morrow. 

Father. Do you dislike its sha])e V 

Jane. No, sir; its .shape i.s well enough. 

Father. Is it not adapted to the season ? 

Jane. Yes, sir; it’s ivarm enough, I dare say. 

Father. YThy, then, do you dislike it so much ? 
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Jane. I expected a splendid libbon, and a couple of 
ostrich featheis at least. 

Father. Pray, wiat did you wish to do with them ? 

Jane. Wear them, to be sure. You don’t think I 
would shut them up in my trunk, and never show them. 
The re is not an ostrich feather in the village, and I hoped 
I should have worn the first one, and mortified the coun* 
try girls. 

Father. Do you think the young ladies of the village 
would be pleased to see you looking so much finer than 
they, and showing yourself off as you propose ? 

Jane. I don’t care whether they like it or not, if I am 
pleased myself. 

Father. What will you do if they hate you, and refuse 
to look at you ? for so you treat the poor peacock. 

Jane. Why, father, do you thmk I resemble the pea¬ 
cock ? 

Father. I must confess, my daughter, that I cannot 
see any difference in your favor. If you hate him for 
Ids vaidty and pride, although he is only a poor bird, 
without reason to guide him, how can you expect any 
thing but hatred if you show off your dress and strut 
about as he does ? The poor bird, in my opinion, shows 
less pride in displaying his own feathers, than you do in 
wishing to display the feathers of an ostrich, or any other 
borrowed finery. 

Questions. What is tho meaning of inflection? By what names or terms do we 
liistinguisii the inflections? By what character ? Describe each character, and tell 
n')iat it denotes. Repeat the rule. Read fpome of the examples. Which is the flrst 
word marked for the rising inflection ? Whicli for the falling inflection ? Point out 
more. Name some words not marked, that should be read with the rising, and others 
Wth tho felling Inflection. 

c 
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EXEECISE IL 

Rule 2. Questions that cannot be answered by yes or 
no, generally require the falling inflection, and the answers 
the same. 

Where is boasting, then ? It is excliided. 

What place do 1 inhabit ? A desert. 

Where does Congress meet i At Washington. 

Which is the largest city in the union New Y6rk. 

Who first seddced them to that foul revolt ? The infernal ser¬ 
pent. 

What is ambition ? 'Tis a glorious cheat. 

What is its rewhrd ? At best, a nhme. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, dis¬ 
mounting to get a plant in the hedge, his horse got 
loose and galloped away before him. He followed, call¬ 
ing the horse by his name, which stopped, but on his 
approach set off again. At length a little boy in the 
neighboring field, seeing the affair, ran across where the 
road made a turn, and getting before the horse, took him 
by the bridle, and held him till his owner came up. 

Mr. L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad, said 
he, you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your troiible ’ 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don’t you ? so much the better for you. Few 
men can say as much. But pray what were you doing 
in the field ? 

B. I was rooting up wSeds, and tending the sheep, 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the erSws 
from the com. 
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Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

B. Yes, sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work; it is almost as good as play. 
Mr. L. Who sent you to work ? 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

B. J ust by, among the trees there, sir. 

Mr. L. What is his niime ? 

B. Thomas Hurdle. 

3Ir. L. And what is yours ? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 

B. I shall be eight in September. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this fiMd ? 

B. Ever since six in the mSming, air. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

B. Yes, sir ; I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six-pence, now what would you dd 
with it? 

B. I don’t knoiv; I never had so much money in my 
life. 

Mr. L. Have you no play-things ? 

B. Play-things ; what arc they ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, marbles, &c. 

B. No, sir; but our Thomas makes foot-balls, to kick 
in the cold weather, and we set traps for birds ; and 
then I have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts to walk 
through the dirt with; and I had a hoop,but it is broken. 
Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. I have hardly time for these ; for I alw'ays 
n(fe the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and 
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run to the town on errands, and that is as good as play, 
you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or gingc^ 
bread, at the town, I sup])ose, if you had money. 

B. 0,1 can get apples at home ; and as for ginger¬ 
bread, I don’t mind it much, for my mother gives me a 
piece of pic, now and then, and that is just as good. 

3Ir. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I have one — here it is — brother Thomas gave it 
to me. 

3Ir. L. Your shoes are full of holes — don’t you w'ant 
a better pair ? 

B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

3Ir. L. But these let in w'ater. 

B. 0,1 don’t care for that. 

3Tr. L. Your ha t is all torn too. 

B. T have a better hat at home, but I had as lief have 
none at all, for it hurts my bead. 

Mr. L. What do you do when it rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, T get under the fence till it 
is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you arc hungry before 
it is time to go home ? 

B. 1 sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

3Ir. L. But if there are none ? 

B. Then I do as well as I can ; I work on and never 
think of it. 

3Tr. Ij. Are you not dry sometimes this hot weather K 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

3Tr. L. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philoso 
pher. 

B. Sir? 
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Mr. L. I say you arc a philosopher, but I am sure 
you do not know wliat that means. 

B. No, sir — no harm, I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no. Well, my boy, you seem to want 
nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to make you 
want any thing. ])ut were you ever at school ? 

B. No, sir; hut father says I shall go after harvest. 

3Ir. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes, sir ; tlie boys all have a spelling-book and a 
reader. 

Mr. L. Well, then, I will give you them—tell your 
father so, and that it is because I thought you a very 
good, contented boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

B. I will, sir. Thank you. 


QuvsnoNP. What is the sRcand rule under inflection f Head sunie of the csfaiU' 
pies. Point out the first word ih.at \s marked. Can the question be arwwere<i hv yes 
or no? WItat Inflection akovltf It then have? Point out a question that can be 
answered i)y yes, or no, wliich ie not markod. Point out one tiiat cannot be so 
answered. 


EXERCISE m. 

Rule 3. ^Vhcn the disjunctive, or, connects words or 
clauses, it requires the rising inflection before, and the 
falling after it. 


Was it from heSven, or of mfcn ? 

Shall I come to you with a r6<l, or in 16ve ? 

Did he travel for hedllh, or for pleasure ? 

Did he resemble his fdther, or his mOther? 

Do tliey act prhdently, or Imprudently 7 
Was Milton a pdet, or an Orator 7 

Was Hannibal conquered by tlie Rdmana, or tlie Grecians? 
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AN EASY WAY TO SETTLE A QUARREL. 

1. Recently, in a thickly settled place, the boys of one 
portion became so much at variance with those of anothei 
contiguous portion, that they entered into a regular com¬ 
bination on each side, that if those of the one could catch 
a boy from the other part, they would whip him severely. 

2. Things went on so for a considerable time, and 
many were the fights that came off between these little 
bravoes. At length Charles, a lad belonging to one of 
tlie neighborhoods, was one day at play with his kite. 

3. As it proudly K'^unted up, the wind grew too strong 
for the line ; it broke, and away went the kite down into 
the other neighborhood. 

4. Charles, of course, durst not go after it, for it had 
fallen among boys who were hostile to him. J jhn, one 
of them, seized the toy and broke it up, and then sent a 
taunting word to Charles about what he had done ; and 
that, if he would come over, he would serve him the same. 
This raised Charles’* temper to a high pitch. 

6. But Mr. A., Charles’s father, who had been watch¬ 
ing the movements among these boys for some time, and 
studying how he might reconcile them, thought that a 
favorable lime was now presented for him to make the 
attempt. 

6. Accordingly ho went to work on the following eve¬ 
ning, and made Charles a very nice kite; and, calling 
him up early in the morning, told him to carry it over 
and make a present of it to John, telling him at the same 
time to speak kindly to John, and to return just as soon 
as he had done his errand; and that, even if he might 
be imposed upon by him, not to reply or do any thing by 
way of retaliation. 
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7. This was a hard task indeed for Charles’s nature. 
He hardlj knew how to come to the practice of such 
principles. But finally he concluded to comply with his 
father’s wishes, and so away he went. 

8. He arrived at the house where John lived, before 
he was up. • But it being announced to him that Charles 
had called to see him, he was soon out of bed to meet 
lum, and perhaps to fulfil the threat of the day before. 
But Charles said “ Good morning ” to him very pleasant¬ 
ly, presented him with a new kite, and then turned di¬ 
rectly back. 

9. This was a mysterious case for John. He did not 
know what to make of it. Nor did it in the least sharp¬ 
en up his determination to whip Charles. In a few days, 
Mr. A. thought he would just call on Mrs. B., John’s 
mother, and sec what kind of spirit the kite was working 
out. So, after conversing a while on other thmgs, he 
just alluded to the case of the kite. 

10. This was enough to stir up the ire of the mother 
furiously enough. She began on an elevated ■ key 'to 
commend her son. “ He is a good, peaceful boy, and 
will not meddle with others, if they do not injure him.” 
“I do not doubt,” answered Mr. A., “ that my boy did 
very wrong, and imposed upon John. I know that be is 
sometimes very roguish, and does differently from what 
he should.” 

11. “ But,” answered Mrs. B., a little cooled down, 
“ for what reason did Charles give John that kite ? I do 
not understand it. Did he intend it as a present, or to 
impbse upon him ?” “ No imposition,” replied Mr. A.; 
“ Charles thought that John would like to have a kite, 
and therefore he thought he would make a present of that 
to Mm.” 
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12. This conversation had the effect to cool down Mrs. 
B.’s ire altogether, and to change her about in favor of 
Charles. “Well,” said she, “I know that John is an 
ugly, mischief-making fellow, and is often getting into 
quarrels with the other boys. He has now been and 
broken up Charles’s kite, a good for nothing wretch. He 
ought to be whipped as long as he can see.” 

13. “ Oh, no,” rejoined Mr. A., “ that would not be 
right. John is quite a good sort of a boy; and he would 
not have done so, if the others had not imposed upon 
him.” “ Well,” replied Mrs. B., “ John shall carry the 
kite back to Charles, and make an humble confession to 
him.” “ Charles does not wish for that,” answered the 
father. “ He can have kites enough. You had better 
let John keep it.” 

14. But John being in hearing, had become about as 
much mellowed down as the mother, so that he could not 
refrain from crying. 

15. Then Mr. A. left and went home. But presently, 
looking out of the window, he saw John loitering about 
the house, not venturing to come in. He stepped to the 
door, and inquired, “ What do you wish for, John ?” 

16. “I wish to see Charles,” answered John, in a very 
subdued tone of voice. So Charles was called, to whom 
John remarked, “ I have brought your kite, thd wish you 
to take it back.” “ Oh, no,” said Charles, “ I do not 
wish to take it back. I gave it to you. Keep it youi> 
self. You wish to have one, and I can get kites enough.” 

IT.^ut no; John cried, and insisted that Charles 
should take it back, which he finally did. From this oc¬ 
casion, quarrels between these boys, wholly ceased. They 
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are uow as harmonions as any boys. The kite made 
peace among them. Such are the legitimate results of 
peace principles. 


Qitbstions. What it rale third ? Read the sentences tinder it Which part of 
the first sentence has the rising infiection and which the falling ? Point out the tiame 
in each of the other sentences. What sentence in the eleventh verse of the reading 
exercise explains thisrule ^ 


EXERCISE rV. 

Circumflex. 

CiRCCTMFLEx is the union of the falling and rising inflections 
on tlie same syllable or word, producing a slight undulation or 
wave of the voice. 

Rule. The circumflex is used in language of irony, 
sarcasm, and hypothesis. 

Shall thgy be blameless, while w® are condemned i 

And the High Priest said. Are these things so ? 

It shall be done, since yiiu desire it. 

If twSnty thousand men will not dd, fifty thousand shdll. 

Must 1 endure all this? All this ? Ay, m6re. 

We are accounted poor citizens; the patricians good. 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUHL A FABLE. 

1. An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a 
farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of 
complaint, early one summer’s morning, before ihe family 
was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

2. Upon this, tfie dial-plate, (if we may credit the 
ble,) changed countenance with alarm; the hands made 
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a vain effort to continue their course; the wheels re 
mained motionless with surprise; the weights hung 
speechless; each member sought to laj the blame on 
the others. 

8. At length, the dial instituted a formal inquiry as to 
the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, weights, 
with one voice, protested their innocence. 

4. But now a faint tick was heard below from the pen¬ 
dulum, who thus spoke : —“ I confess myself to be the 
sole cause of the present stoppage; and I am willing, 
for the general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. Tho 
truth is, I am tired of ticking.” Upon hearing this, the 
old clock became so enraged that it was on the very 
point of striking. 

6. “ Lazy -wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up 
its hands. “ Very good !” replied the pendulum, “ it is 
vastly easy for ybu. Mistress Dial, who have always, as 
every body knows, set yourself up above me,— it is vastly 
ea^ for ySu, I say, to accuse other people of laziness ! 
"IKcm, who have had nothing to do all the days of your 
life, but to stare people in the face, and to amuse your¬ 
self with watching all that goes on in the kitchen! Think, 
I beseech you, how you would like to be shut up for life, 
in this dark closet, and to wag backward and forward 
year after year as I do.” 

6. “ As to that,” said the dial, “is there not a window 
in your house, on purpose for you to look through ?” 
“ For all that,” resumed tho pendulum, “ it is very dark 
here ; and, although there is a window, I dare not stop, 
“even for an instant, to look out at it. Besides, I am 
really tired of my way of life ; and if you wish. I’ll tell 
you how I took this disgust at my employment. 

7. “ I happened this morning to be calculating how 
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many times I should have to tick in the course of only 
the next twenty-four hours; perhaps some of you, above 
there, can give me the exact sum.” 

8. The minute hand, being quick at figures, presently 
replied, “Eighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 
“ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ; “ well, I appeal to 
you all, if the very thought of this was not enough to 
fatigue one; and when I began to multiply the strokes 
of one day by those of the months and years, really, it is 
no wonder if I felt discouraged at the prospect; so, after 
a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, I thought to 
myself I would stop.” 

9. The dial could scarce keep its countenance during 
this harangue; but resuming its gravity, thus replied: 
“ Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such 
a useful, ind&strious person as yourself, should have been 
overcome by this sudden action. It is true, you have 
done a great deal of work in your time ; so have wo all, 
and are likely to do ; which, although it may fatigue us 
to think of, the question is, whether it will fatigue us to 
do. Would you now dome the favor to give about half 
a dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument ?” 

10. The pendulum complied and ticked six times in its 
usual pace. “ Noav,” resumed the dial, “ may I be al¬ 
lowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing or 
disagreeable to you ?” “ Not in the least,” replied the 
pendulum, “ it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millions.” 

11. “ Very good,” replied the dial; “ but recollect, 
ihat though you may think of a million strokes in an in¬ 
fant, you are 'required to execute bub one ; and that, 
lowever often you may hereafter have to swing, a mo- 
nent win always be ^ven you to swing in.” “ That 
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consideration staggers me, I confess,” said the pendulum. 
“Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, “ we shall all 
immediately return to our duty; for the maids will lie m 
bed, if we stand idling thus.” 

12. Upon this tlie weights, who had never been ac¬ 
cused of light conduct, used all their influence in urging 
him to proceed ; when, as with one consent, the wheels 
began to turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum 
began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever; 
while a red beam from the rising sun that streamed 
through a hole in the kitchen, shining full on the dial- 
plate, it brightened up, as if notliing had been the 
matter. 

13. When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared that his 
watch had gained half an hour in the night. 

MORAL. 

14. A celebrated modem writer says, “ Take care of 
the minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves.” 
This is an admirable remark, and might be very seasona¬ 
bly recollected when we begin to bo “ weary in well- 
domg,” from the thought of having much to do. 


Questtons. What is circumflex ? What is the rule f Read the sentences under it, 
find show on which words the circumflex falls. Will you point out the the first word 
in the Ruling exercise having the circumflex i Will you point out all the words In 
this lesson requiring the circumflex f is this piece a or fablo f 
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EXERCISE V. 

Monotone. 

MoiroTom is a sameness of sound on successive syllables or 
words. 

Rule. Language which is grave, grand, or sublime, 
generally requires the monotone. 

He bowed the heavens also, and came down, and darkness was 
under his feet. 

And 1 saw a grOat white throne, and Him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heavens fled away, and there was 
found no place for them. 

And I saw the dead small and grOat stand before God, and the 
books were opened. 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the s6a 
rOar and the fullness thereof. 

He stood and measured the earth ; he beheld and drove asunder 
the nations ; the everlasting mountains were scattered ; the perpet¬ 
ual hills did bow. His ways are everlasting. 


CLOSE OF LIFE.* 

1. Behold the poor man, who lays down at last, the 
burden of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he 
hear the insolent calls of the miLster, from whom he re¬ 
ceived his scanty wages. No more shall he be raised 
from needful slumber on his bed of straw, nor be hurried 
away from his homely meal, to undergo the repeated 
labors of the day. 

2. While his humble grave is preparing, and a few 


^I'Notjb. Ifthe teacher amsider this piece too elevated in style and sentiment foi 
pupils commencing tins Reader, he can omit it., and turn back to it when he r.omes to 
tl)e lost part of the book- 
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poor ml (locHYcd neighbors are carrying him tliither, it 
JS guinl fur US tu tiiink, that this man too was our brother; 
that fur iiiin the aged and destitute wife, and needy chil- 
droit, now weep; that, neglected as he was by the world, 
he possessed, perhaps, both a sound underatanding and a 
worthy heart; and is now carried by angels to rest in 
Abraham’s bosom. 

3. At no great distance from liim, the grave is opened 
to receive the rich and proud man. For as it is said 
with emphasis in the parable, “ the rich man also died, 
and was buiicd.” lie also died. His riches prevented 
not his sharing the same fate with the poor man ; per¬ 
haps, through luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, 
indeed, “ the mourners go about the streets and, 
while, in all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his funeral 
is preparing, his heirs, impatient to examine his will, are 
looking on one another with jealous eyes, and already 
begiuiiing to dispute about the division of his substance. 

4. One day, wo see carried along, the coflin of the 
smiling infant ; the flower just nipped as it began to 
blossom in the parent’s view; and the next day, we be¬ 
hold the yomig man, or young woman, of blooming form 
and promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. 

5. While the funeral is attended by a numerous un¬ 
concerned company, who are discoursing to one another 
about the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, 
let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourning, 
and dwell upon the scenes which are there presented. 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting 
in silent grief, thmking of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society; and with tears in their eyes, looking 
to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every 
memorial that presents itself of their departed friend. 
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By such attention to the woes of others, the selfish hard¬ 
ness of our hearts will be gradually softened, and melted 
down into humanity. 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave one who, in 
old age, and after a long career of life, has in full matu¬ 
rity sunk at last into rest. As we are going along to the 
mansion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to 
discourse, of all the changes which such a person has 
seen, during the course of his life. 

8. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of for¬ 
tune. lie has experienced prosperity, and adversity, 
lie has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns; the face 
of his country undergoing many alterations; and the 
very city in which ho dwelt, rising, in a manner, new 
around him. 

9. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed 
for ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a 
new succession of men. A race who knew him not, had 
arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes the world away. 
Throughout all ranks and conditions, “ one generation 
passeth and another generation comethand tliis great 
inn is by turns evacuated and replenished, by troops of 
succeeding pilgrims. 

10. 0 vain and inconstant world! 0 fleeting and tran¬ 
sient life! When will the sons of men learn to think of 
thee as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from 
the alSictions of their brethren; or moderation and wis¬ 
dom, from the sense of their own fugitive state ? 


llnasnoMS. Wliol is monotone ? Kepsat the rule. Will you read the examples 
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SECTION V, 

MODULATION. 

Modulation implies tJie variations in the tone or pitci) of tlie 
voice, that are made in reading and speaking, 

EXERCISE I. 

Rule 1. Composition of a serious and solemn char 
acter, should be read slowly and with a grave tone. 


NIGHT. 

1. The glorious sun is set in the west; the night dews 
fall; and the air which was sultry, becomes cool. 

2..The flowers fold up their colored leaves ; they fold 
themselves up, and hang their heads on the slender stalk. 

3. There is no murmur of bees around the hive, or 
amongst the honeyed woodbines ; they have done their 
work, and lie close in tlieir waxen cells. 

4. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their 
loud bleating is no more heard amongst the hills. 

5. There is no sound of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or of the trampling of busy feet, and 
of people hurrying to and fro. 

G. The smith’s hammer is not heard upon the anvil; 
nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

7. All men are stretched on their quiet beds; and the 
child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

8. Darkness is spread over the skies, and darkness is 
upon the ground; every eye is shut, and every hand is 
still. 
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9, Who takctb care of aJl people when they are sank 
m sleep; when they cannot defend themselves, nor see 
if danger approacheth ? 

10. There is an eye that never sleepcth ; there is an 
eye that seeth in the dark night, as well as in the bright 
Bunshino. 

11. Wheiij there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
moon; when there is no lamp in the house, nor any little 
star twiidding through the thick clouds; that eye seeth 
every where, in dl places, and watcheth continually over 
all the families of the earth. 

12. The eye that sleepcth not, is God’s; His hand is 
always stretched out over us. 


QuRsnofts. What la modulation? Wltai is rule first? How should the above 
exercise be f Wh 7 7 


EXERCISE n. 

Role 2. Compositions of a cheerful and animated 
character should be read with a lively and animated tone, 
and playful expression. 


THE FAVORITE FLOWER. 

1. Gustavos, Herman and Malvina, the blooming 
children of a farmer, were rambling on a beautiful spring 
day, over the fields. The nightingales and larks sang; 
and the flowers unfolded in the dew, and in the mild rays 
jof the sun. And the children looked around witli joy, 
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and jumped from one flower to another, and wreathed 
garlands. 

2. And they praised, in songs of glory, the spring, 
and the love of the Great Father, who clothes the earth 
with grass and flowers, and sung of the flowers, from the 
rose that grows on the bush, to the violet that blooms in 
retirement, and the heath-flower from which the bees 
gather their sweets. 

3. Then the children said, Let every one of us select 
his favorite flower! And they were pleased with the 
proposal; and they bounded over the field, each one to 
cull the flower that delighted him most. We will come 
together again in the bower, cried they. 

4. In a short time, all three appeared, on their way to 
the bower. Each one bore in his hand a full nosegay, 
selected from his favorite flower. When they saw one 
another, they held up their flowers, and called aloud for 
joy. Then they met in the bower, and closed it, with 
one consent, and said, Now every one shall give his 
reasons for the choice of his nosegay ! 

5. Gustavus, the oldest, had selected the violet. Be¬ 
hold, said he, it blooms, in silent modesty, among stubble 
and grass; and its work is as well concealed as the gen¬ 
tle productions and blessings of spring. 

6. But it is honored and loved by man, and sung in 
beautiful songs ; and every one takes a small nosegay, 
when he comes from the field, and calls the lovely violet, 
the first-bom child of spring, and the flower of modesty. 
These are the reasons why I have selected it as my 
fevorite flower. 

7. Thus spake Gustavus, and gave Herman and Mal¬ 
vina each, one of his flowers. And they received them. 
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with inward joy. For it was the favorite flower of a 
brother. 

8. Then Herman came forward with his nosegay. It 
was composed of the tender field-lily, which grows in the 
cool shade of the grove, and lifts up its bells like pearls 
strung together, and white as the light of the sun. Sec, 
said he, I have chosen this flower, for it is an emblem of 
innocence, and of a pure heart; and it proclaims to me 
the love of Him who adorns heaven with stars, and the 
earth with flowers. Was net the lily of the field esti¬ 
mated more liighly than other flowers, to ^ve testimony 
to the love of Him, in whom every thing lives and moves ? 
Behold, for these reasons, I have selected the small lily 
as my favorite flower! 

9. Thus spoke Herman, and presented his flowers. 
And the other two received them with sincere joy and 
reverence. And thus the flower was consecrated. 

10. Then came Malvina, also, the pious, lovely girl, 
with the nosegay which she had gathered. It was com¬ 
posed of the tender blue forget-me-not. See, dear 
brothers, said the affectionate sister, this flower I found 
near the brook! Truly, it shines like a bright star in 
the sky, and views itself in the clear water on whose 
margin it grows; and the rivulet flo\yS more sweetly 
along, and appears as if it were crowned with wreaths. 
Therefore it is the flower of love and tenderness; and I 
have chosen it as my favorite, and present it to you both. 

11. Thus the favorite flowers were selected. Then 
Malvina said, We will twist them into two garlands, and 
dedicate them to our beloved parents! And they made 
two garlands of the beautiful flowers, and carried them 
to their parents, and related their whole enterprise, and 
the choice of their favorites. 
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12. Then the parents rejoiced over their good children, 
and said, A beautiful wreath! Love, innocence, and mod¬ 
est j, twined together !■ See how one flower elevates and 
adorns the other; and thus they form unitedly the most 
lovely crown! 

13. Bat there is one thing wanting, answered the 
children; and in gratitude they crowned both father and 
mother. Then the parents were filled with joy, and 
embraced their children tenderly, and said, A garland 
like this is more splendid thdfti the crown of a prince. 


Questions. Whst U rule second f How should this reading lesson be read f Why f 


EXERCISE III. 

Rule 3. Compositions of an unimpassioned charac¬ 
ter, simple instructions, or historical facts, should be read 
with the conversational tone, and medial movement, be¬ 
tween the grave and cheerful style. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

1. The elephant is the largest animal that now lives 
upon the earth. It sometimes grows to twenty feet in 
height. Its young are playful, and do not reach their 
full size until they are more than twenty years old. This 
animal is a native of Asia and Africa; and from its tusks, 
or large teeth, we got the ivory of wliich so many beau¬ 
tiful ttungs are made. 

2. Elephants are often brought to Europe and Amer 
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ica m ships, and shown as curiosities. With their trunk 
they convey food and water to their mouths, and defend 
themselves, when attacked. They can reach with it to 
the distance of four or five feet; and are able to give 
with it so severe a blow as to kill a horse. 

3. They are very gentle, when kindly treated. But 
they remewber injuries, and revenge them. In thought¬ 
fulness and wisdom, they approach nearer to the human 
race, than any other animal. You will find many stories 
of their sagacity in books of natural history. 

4. A large elephant was once brought in a vessel to 
New Y^ork. From the wharf a broad plank was placed 
for him to walk upon to the shore. He put first one foot 
upon it, striking it with force,—then another; then the 
third ; then the fourth and last. When he had thus tried 
it, and was sure that it was strong enough to bear his 
whole weight, he walked boldly upon it to the shore. 

5. Elephants are fond of each other’s company. In 
their wild state, large herds of them are seen under the 
broad-leaved palm-trees, or near the shady banks of riv¬ 
ers, where the grass is thick and green. There they 
love to bathe themselves, throwing the water from their 
trunks over their whole bodies, and enjoying the refresh- 
mg coolness. 

6. They live to be more than a hundred years old. 
When death approaches, it is said, they retire to some 
lonely spot, under Ipfty trees, or near a peaceful stream, 
where others of their race have wandered to die. There 
they lie down, and breathe their last, among the bones of 
their friends, or their ancestors. 

7. These noble creatures are naturally mild, though 
brave. IVhen tamed they are obedient, and much at¬ 
tached to their keepers. They are fond of iheir young. 
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and kind to each other. At a village in South Africa, 
where some English missionaries dwelt, a deep trench 
had been dug, which was not, at that time, filled with 
water. 

8. One dark and stormy night, a troop of elephants 
passed that way, and one of their number fell into this 
deep pit. His companions did not leave him in distress, 
but tried every method in their power to liberate him. 
Some kneeled, others bowed down, and lifted with their 
trunks. They failed many times, but still continued their 
labors. It was not until the morning had dawned, that 
they succeeded in raising their unlucky friend from his 
sad situation. The edges of the ditch, tracked and in¬ 
dented with their numerous footsteps, showed how hard 
they had toiled in their work of kindness. 

9. Children, if your playmates are in any trouble, you 
must not turn aside and leave them. Learn from these 
kind animals, how to show kindness to your own race. If 
your friend says or does what is wrong, advise him to 
return to the right way; for the path of evil is worse 
than the deep pit into which the poor elephant fell. 

Qnssnosrs. What ii rule third f How ahould this reading lesson be read? Why 
thus? 


Note. Under most of the preceding exercises, reading les¬ 
sons have been introduced, more to break the dullness and 
monotony of dry rules, than to illustrate Jliem; yet each lesson 
contains one or more sentences or paragraphs exemplifying the 
rule under which it is found. 



PART II 


LESSON 1. 

Spell and define. 

V&Mey, a hollow Kwt ween hills. 7. D^n -gfer-ous, full of danger. 

2. Kig'ors, things severe. 8. Com p^ll-ed, forced. 

3. Ex-t4n*8ive, wide, largo. 9. Suc-c^as-ive, following in order 

5. De-ac^nd-ed, comedown. 11. C^t-a-ract, a large waterfalL 

6. Ar-riv-ed, came to. 11. Im mense, of vast extent. 

Brbors. 3. Pasters for pastures; 4. mourU^n for mouT^rotn; 4 . striekly for 
ttrictly; 7. dangrous ioi dangerous ; 10. singdar for singular; 11. amosf for oA 
most ; 13. fedins for feelings, 

• 

Direction. Stand erect and keep full breath, if you would 
read with case. 

A CHILD SAVED BY A DOG. 

1. A SHEPHKBD who lived in one of the valleys, op 
glens, which are frequently found, between the mountains 
in Scotland, went out one day to look after his flock, and 
took with him one of his children, a little boy about 
three years old. 

2. This practice is very common among the shepherds 
of that country; who accustom their children from in¬ 
fancy, to endure the rigors of the climate. 

3. After walking about the pastures for some time, 
attended by bis dog, the shepherd ibnnd himself under 
the necessity of ascending a hill, at some distance, that 
he might have a more extensive view, in the hope that he 
should discover his lost sheep. 
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4. As the hill, or mountain, was too steep for tlie child 
to climb, his father left him on a small plain at the bot¬ 
tom, and charged him strictly not to move from it till he 
returned. 

5. As soon, however, as the shepherd had reached the 
top of the mountain, one of those thick fogs which are 
very common among these mountains, descended so sud¬ 
denly, that it became dark before he could reach the 
place he left. 

G. He hastened forward, however, but owing to the 
darkness and his own fears, he missed his way, and when 
he arrived at the foot of the mountain, he found himself 
at a great distance from the place where he had left the 
child. 

7. After searching about for some time, ho found hifti- 
self at the bottom of the valley, and near his own cottage. 
To renew the search that night was equally fruitless and 
dangerous. He was therefore compelled to go home, 
although he had lost both his child and his dog, which 
had attended him faithfully many years. 

8. Next morning, by break of day, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a number of his neighbors, set out in 
search of his child; but after a day spent in fruitless 
labor, they were compelled, by the approach of night, to 
descend from the mountain. 

9. On returning to his cottage, he found that the dog 
had been home, and on receiving a piece of cake had 
instantly gone off again. For several successive days, 
die shepherd renewed his search for the child, and still, 
on retummg home disappointed in the evening, he found 
that the dog had been home, and on receiving his usual 
allowance of cake, immediately disappeared. 
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10. Struck with this singular circumstance, he re¬ 
mained at home one day, and when the dog, as usual, 
departed witli his piece of cake, he resolved to follow him 
and find out the cause of this strange procedure. 

11. The dog led the way to a cataract, at some dis 
tance from the spot where the shepherd had left tho~ 
child. The banks of the cataract almost joined at the 
top, yet were separated by an opening of immense depth, 
and presented one of those afipcarances that so often 
astonish and terrify the ti'avelers, who visit these moun¬ 
tains. 

12. The dog, without fear, instantly began to descend 
one side of this steep and rugged cliff. The shepherd 
watched him until he saw him enter a cave almost level 
with the water. 

13. lie then, with great difficulty, followed, and on 
entering the cave, what were his feelings when he beheld 
his child eating, with much satisfaction, the cake which 
the dog had just brought him, while the faithful animal 
stood by, watching him with the utmost tenderness. 

14. From the situation in which the child was found, 
it appeared that he had wandered to the brink of this 
frightful place ; and had either fallen or scrambled down 
till he reached the cave. The dog had followed him to 
the spot, and had prevented his starving, by giving tq) 
to him his own daily allowance. 

15. This faithful dog never quitted the child by night 
or day, except when it was necessary for him to go for 
food; and then was always seen running at full speed, to 
and from the cottage. The joy of the father at thus 
finding his lost child, cannot be expressed, and the dog 
appeared equally glad, that b was at last discovered. 
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16. The shepherd took the child in his arms, and with 
some difficulty reached the mouth of the chasm. MTien 
they returned home, the neighbors were invited in, and 
a day of rejoicing was kept at the shepherd’s cottage; 
“for,” said he, “this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost and is found.” 

QuBsnoNS. What is this 8tor7 about? 1. Where did thJa shepherd liFe ? 
Where did he leave his child ? 7. Did he find his child before It was night ? 11. 
How was the child found f 9. What did the dog carry each day to the child? 


LESSON II. 


SjycU and d^ne. 


2. E-n6r-mous, very large. 

3. Refuge, a covert from danger. 

3. A8*t^n'!sh>mcnt, amazement. 

4. h^-c&pe, a getting away from. 

6. F6r4u*nate, lucky. 

5. A'piirt-ment, a room in a house. 


6. Pr6b'a4>ly, most likely. 

6. In-v6k-irig, calling on by prayer. 
8. Ap-prdach, to draw near. 

8. Sh&g'gy) hairy, woolly. 

9. In'*6lant-ly, in the moment. 

9. Im-prb-dent, not prudent. 


Errors. 1. Oentlemun for gentleman; continertd for continuedfoi 
/allowing ; 2. darein for daring ; eUtin for fitting. 


Direction. Eveiy sentence, written or printed, should begin 
with a capital letter. 


NARROW ESCAPE. 

1. A GENTLEMAN traveling in the south of Africa, 
called at the house of a Dutchman, who lived near the 
borders of a forest. While he continued at this house, 
the Dutchman related to him the following particulars of 
a very narrow escape from a lion. 

2. About two years ago, said he, in the very place 
where we now stand, I ventured to make one of the most 
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daring shots ever made by wan, I was at work near the 
house mending a wagon ; my wife was sitting just within 
tlie door, and the children were plajing about her, when 
suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous lion ap¬ 
peared, came up and quietly laid himself down upon the 
very threshold of the door. 

3. My wife, either frozen with fear, or sensible of the 
danger attending any attempt to fly, remained motionless 
in her place, while the children took refuge in her lap. 
The cry they uttered attracted my attention, and I has¬ 
tened toward the door, but what was my astonishment 
when I found the entrance to it barred up by such a 
monster! 

4. Although the lion had not seen me, escape seemed 
impossible, for I was unarmed ; hut recollecting that my 
loaded gun was standing by an opposite window, I crept 
silently toward the house, and turning the corner, fortu¬ 
nately avoided his notice. 

5. By a most happy chance I had set my gun in a 
comer near the window, so that I could j'ust reach it with 
my hand; and still more fortunate, the door leading into 
the apartment was standmg open, so that I could j'ust see 
the whole danger of the scone. 

6. The lion was beginning to move, probably with the 
intention of making a spring. There was no longer any 
time for reflection. I called softly to the mother not to 
be alarmed, and, invoking the name of the Lord, fired 
my piece. 

7. The ball passed directly over my little boy’s head, 
and lodged in the forehead of the lion immediately above 
his eyes, wMch seemed to shoot forth sparks of fire, and 
stretched him lifeless on the ground, so that he never 
stirred again. 
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8. It is possible that if one of the little children had 
vcTitured to approach the lion and pat him ou the head, 
not hiiowing the danger, the lion might have been pleased 
with Its caresses, and have suffered his shaggy mane to 
be pulled by the innocent cliild. He is a noble animal, 
and has often been known to show favor to persons where 
it was least expected. 

9. It is more probable, however, that if cither of them 
had been so imprudent as to attempt to approach him or 
to run from him, ho would have been instantly tom in 
pieces. When hungry, no danger will deter him from 
seizing on the first victim w'hich comes in his way, and 
woe to the traveler who crosses his path. 

Questions. 1. Where was lha gentleman traveling? Where is Africa? 2. 
Wliere did the Dutchman see the lion ? 2. At what lime of day ? 6. What d>d the 
Dutchman do? 7. ])id he kill the lion ? Can you descriho the lion ? 


LESSON III. 


Spell and d^ne. 


1 . Cou(^b, a bed. a seat for ease. 

1 . Lit-tice, cro^ii bars for a window. 

1 . Htalth“ful, free from ditjease. 

2. Md-meiii a ry, butumonieiit. 

2 . Vn-ut-ter'a-blc, unspeakable. 


3. Mil-dew, honeydew, blight. 

3. H6r-ror, excessive fear. 

4. Ag'-o-ny, pain, anguish. 

5. F6r ile, dangers, risks. 

5. D4p-re-cate, to regret. 


EaRORS. 1. Soff (or soft; 2. fonness for fondness; 4. prserve for preserve; 4. 
lAur for tfieir; B. duss for dust; 6 . toile for toiid. 


THE MOTHER AND HER INFANT, 

1. A MOTHER wa s kneeling in the deep hush of evening, 
at the couch of two infants, whose rosy arms were twined 
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in a mutual embrace. A slumber, soft as the moonlight 
that fell tlirough the lattice over them, like a silvery veil, 
lay oil their delicate lips. The soft, bright curls that 
clustered on their pillow, were slightly stirred by their 
gentle and healthful breathings; and that smile, which 
beams from the pure depths of the fresh, glad spirit, yet 
rested on their coral lips. 

2. The mother looked upon their exceeding bc||i^ 
with a momentary pride; and then, as she contimSafo 
gaze upon the lovely slumberers, her daik eye deepened 
with an intense and unutterable fondness; when a cold, 
shuddering fear came over her, lest those buds of life, so 
fair, might be touched with sudden decay, and go back 
in their brightness, to the dust. 

3. She lifted her voice in prayer, solemnly, passion¬ 
ately, earnestly, that the giver of life would still spare 
to her those blossoms of love, over whom her soul thus 
yearned. As the low-breathed acce.it3 rose on the still 
air, a deepened thought came over her; her pure spirit 
went out with her loved and pure ones into the strange, 
wild paths of life ; a strong horror chilled her frame as 
she beheld mildew and blight settling on the fair and 
lovely of the earth, and high and rich hearts scathed 
with desolating and guilty passion. 

4. The prayer she was breathing grew yet more fer¬ 
vent, even to agony, that He, who is the fountain of all 
purity, would preserve those whom He had given her, in 
their innocence; permitting neither shame, nor crime, 
nor folly,. to cast a stain on the brightness with which 
she had received them invested from his hands, as with 
a mantle. 

6. As the prayer died away in the weakness of the 
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spent spirit, a pale, shadowy form stood behind the infant 
sleepers. I am Death, said the specter, and I come for 
these, thy babes. I am commissioned to bear them where 
the perils you deprecate are unknown; where neither 
stain, nor dust, nor shadow can reach the rejoicmg spirit. 
It is only by yielding them to me, you can preserve them 
from contamination and decay. 

6. A wild conflict, a struggle as of the soul parting in 
strong agony, shook the mother’s frame; but faith, and 
the love which hath a purer fount than that of the earth¬ 
ward passions, triumphed ; and she yielded up her babes 
to the specter. 


QtJBSTioNB. 1. Where did the mother kneel f 1. When was it f 2. How did the 
mother feel? 8. Wbat did shepmy for? 6. Who stood behind her? 5. WiuttdliH 
he say ? 6. Did the mother yield up her bihss ? 
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LESSON IV. 


Spell and define. 


3. Com-pl&ln, to murmur. 
5. Cluinced, happened. 

G. SikU-Iy, badly. 

7. Grieve, to mourn. 


12 . E*oo&gh, sufficient. 

15. Stay, to remain, 

16. Be-gukle, to cheat, to amuse. 
19. Nied-y, in want, poor. 


Errors. 1. Sole for aoldf 2. apem for apron ; 5. Ufolkin for tealking; 7. Uta 
ror/a«r; 8. yender fot yonder f Id. git for get; 12. geiher for gather. 

Direction. This poetry should be read with much simplicity 
of manner. 


THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 

1. Wh?, Phebe, are you come so soon? 

Where are your berries, child ? 

You cannot sure have sold them all, 

You had a basket pil’d. 

2. No, mother, as I climb’d the fence, 

The nearest way to town ; 

My apron caught upon a stake. 

And so I tumbled down. 

8. I scratched my arm, and tore my clothes. 
But still did not complain ; 

And had my blackberries been safe. 
Should not have cared a grain. 

4. Blit when I saw them on the ground. 

All scattered by my side, 

I pick’d my empty basket up, 

And down I sat and cried. 
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5. Just then, a pretty little miss 

Chanc’d to be walking by; 

She stopp’d, and looking pitiful, 

She begg’d me not to cry. 

6. Poor little girl, you fell, said she, 

And must be sadly hurt. 

0, no, I cried, but see my fruit. 

All mix’d with sand and dirt! 

7. Well, do not grieve for that, she said; 

Go home and get some more. 

Ah, no ! for I have stripped the vines,- 
These were the last they bore. 

8. My father. Miss, is very poor. 

And' works in yonder stall; 

He has so many little ones. 

He cannot clothe us all. 

9. I ahvays long’d to go to church. 

But never could I go ; 

For when I ask’d him for a gown. 

He always answer’d. No. 

10. Thore’s*not a father in the world 

That loves his children more ; 

I’d get you one with all my heart, 

But, Phebe, I am poor. 

11. But when the blackberries were ripe, 

He said to me, one day, 

Phebe, if you will take the time 
That’s given you for play, 
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12. And gather blackberries enough, 

And carry them to town, 

To buy your bonnet and your shoes, 

I’ll try to got a gown. 

13. O, Miss, I fairly jump’d for joy, 

My spirits were so light; 

And so, when I had leave to play, 

I pick’d with all my might. 

14. I sold enough to get my shoes, 

About a Aveek ago; 

And these, if they had not been spilt. 
Would buy a bonnet too. 

16. But now they’re gone, they all are gone. 
And I can get no more. 

And Sundays I must stay at home 
Just as I did before. 

16. And mother, then I cried agsun, 

As hard as I could cry; 

And, looking up, I saw a tear 
Was standing in her eye. 

17. She caught her bonnet from her head, 

Here, hero ! she cried. Take this ! 

O, no, indeed; I fear your ’ma 
Would be offended. Miss. 

18. My ’ma! no, never! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 

And ’tis the sweetest joy she feels, 

To make the wretched smile. 
h; 
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19. She taught me, when I had enough, 

To share it with the poor ; 

And never let a needy child 
Go empty, from the door. 

20. So take it, for you need not fear 

Offending her, you see; 

I have another, too, at home. 

And one’s enough for me, 

21. So then I took it, — here it is,— 

For pray what could I do ? 

And, mother, I shall love that Miss 
As long as I love you. 


QiTMnotns. WhAt bare you been reading about in this piece t See how much 
you can t^ me about it. Can any ono in the class tel) any thing more ? 
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LESSON V. 

SptU and d^ne. 


1» Pe-Ugtit, great pleasure. 

2 . WoAlth-y, rich, opulent. 

3. Dis-odse, distemper, sickness. 
3. D^s-ti-tute, without, wanting. 

3. Ma-lig-riant, (virulent). 

4. lu^no*cenl, free from guilt. 


4. Dis-o-late, (solitary), laid waste. 

7. Pd»iron, a supiiorter. 

7. Con-tlg-u oua, near by. 

8 . Kogues, dishonest peraons. 

9. In'-ter-cuurse, mutual exchange. 

10. F6r-ti-tU(lo, firmness of mind. 


Errors. 1. Evry for every; 2. g\f for gi/t; 2. fortin for fortune; 2./iisf fot 
first; 3. unly for only; 5. creeter for creature; 7. l/incs f<>r hiiuls; 8. gettin fot 
getting ; 12. prvent tot prevent. 


Dir-ection. Take special care to give a distinct utterance to 
consonant sounds, at die end of words, as in tad. 


THE PET LAMB. 

1. Every one who has been at Alesbury, has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, a sweet 
little blue-eyed girl was seen each morning, as soon as 
the dew was off the grass, sporting in the meadow, along 
the brook that runs between the village and the river, 
with the only companion in which she appeared to take 
delight, a beautiful snow-white lamb. 

2. It was the gift of a deceased sister ; and the little 
girl was now an orphan. Her family had been wealthy 
and respectable in early life, when they resided in Phila¬ 
delphia; but her father, having met with some severe 
losses in trade, went to try his fortune in the East Indies, 
and the fir^ news the family received afterward, was of 
his decease in Java. .. 

3. They were destitute, and being driven from the 
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city by the breaking out of a malignant disease, wern 
thrown by chance into the residence of a venerable old 
lady, who, having buried the mother and sister, came up 
to Aylesbury to spend her remaining days with her only 
charge, this engaging orphan. 

4. Thus left, early in life, no wonder, poor girl, that 
she loved her little lamb, the only living token of a sis¬ 
ter’s affection, for that sister’s sake; no wonder that all 
the affections of her innocent heart should cling to the 
last treasure left to her desolate youth, and grow fresher 
and fresher, as the grass grew greener over the sod that 
pressed the ashes of her kindred friends. 

5. The little creature was perfectly tame, and would 
follow its young mistress, when permitted, through the vil¬ 
lage, and wherever she went; and w'hen she came to the 
village school, it would run after her, and lie down on 
the green in the shade of the trf^es, until she was ready 
to return home with it. 

6. She washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her own 
hands every day ; and .so faithful was slie, in her atten¬ 
tion to her pretty favorite, that the villagers all loved 
her, and many a warm hope was expressed, that she, 
like that helpless lamb, might find a fond and devoted 
protector, w’hen the friend who was now her foster inothbr, 
and who was fast wasting away beneath the Aveight of 
years, shoAild go doAvn to the tomb, and leave her, young 
and inexperienced, in a A\mrld of selfishness and vice. 

7. During the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa Avas 
treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their dwelling Avas 
the residence of a well-living farmer, Avho^ son used 
frequently to climb over the stile into the meadow to see 
Clarissa and her lamb; and in pi-ocess of time tlieir 
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young hearts became knit together by a tie, more tender 
than that, which binds a brotlier to a sister. 

8. But when the old lady died, her will fell into the 
hands of rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded in get¬ 
ting possession of the property. 

9. This was the death-blow of Clarissa’s hopes. The 
intercourse between her and Charles was broken off in¬ 
stantly by his father. He was sent to a medical school 
at a distance ; and she was forced to go out to service in 
families, who had before prided themselves on her ac¬ 
quaintance. 

10. It was a bitter fortune, but she bore it with heroic 
fortitude at first, for still she received, through a private 
channel, frequent and affectionate letters from her brother 
Charles, as she called the young companion of her brighter 
fortunes; and still she had her little favorite lamb. 

11. But at last this secret correspondence was discov¬ 
ered and broken off; all possibility of further intercourse 
was prevented; and last of all, they took from her, her 
only remaining friend and favorite, the memorial of a 
departed sister’s love, her pet lamb. 

12. She tried, by every means in her power, to prevent 
the separation, but in vain. The only privilege granted 
her was to have her name, “ Clarissa Beaumont, — Ales- 
bury,” marked on its fleece in beautiful gold letters; and 
then she kissed it for the last time, and saw it delivered 
to a drover, who was proceeding with a large flock to the 
city. 

13. For a tame the deserted and unfortunate girl gave 
herself ujwto the destroying influence of a melancholy 
spirit. Sicmess and sorrow preyed upon her delicate 
frame. She was no longer the gay and sportive belle of 
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the village, attracting the admiration of all, and courted 
by all. 

QaBsnoNs. Wliat is this suiry about ? 7. What was the girl’s name ? 2. What 
happened to her fiuher i 12. What became of her lamb ? 13* To what did Clarissa 
givehersoifup? 


LESSON VI. 


Spell and d^ne. 


1 . r6v*eMy, atateof being poor. 

2 . M^{m>ness, baseness, vileness. 
2. Treich-cr-oiis, faiihiess. 

3- In*n&te, inborn, native. 

4. Mbr-mur, a complaint. 

6 . Ex-hib-it*fid, shown. 


6 . Sur-v^y-ing, inspecting. 

6 . Group, a cluster, crowd. 

•7. L^th*ar*gy, morbid drowsiness. 

7. Con-v^y ed, carried. 

9. Hl•^4^i•ty, mirth, gayety. 

10. Sc6m>ed, despised. 


Errors. 1. Ofttm for often; 1. aaroent for servant; 2. aperit for spirit; 4. 
sence for since; 4. sperc for ^here ; 8. fiuilr/ for toholly; 14. recovry for recovery 


THE PET LAMB, Cokcluded. 

1. Often, at the parties of her former associates, she 
now stood, a poor unnoticed servant; and she felt how 
bitter a portion was cheerless poverty, when it invades 
and takes possession of hearts, once rich and happy. 

2. She felt with how much meanness and littleness of 
spirit, the proud delight to trample, when they can, on 
every thing of virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, that is 
superior to their own. She felt how treacherous was 
hope ; how vain the promises of youth; how vanishing 
the friendships of an interested and selfish world. 

3. But in process of time, her native strength of mind, 
and that “ untaught, innate philosophy,” ui^own to the 
low and vulgar, triumphed even over misfor^es. 

4. She resolved that since it was the will of heaven to 
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allot her the humblest sphere in life, she would strive the 
better • improve her narroAv privileges, and to resign 
herself to her fate, without one rebellious murmur. She 
did so. But still she often shed a tear over the memory 
of her lost pet lamb. 

6. Wc must now beg pardon of our Alesbury friends, 
while we go, with the reader, on a trip to Philadelphia. 
On the extensive commons toward the Schuylkill, a large 
collection of cattle was exhibited by a company of traders; 
and, as the sight was a fine one, many persons from the 
city came out to see it. 

6. Among the crowd was a gentleman, whose demeanor 
and features bore the marks of deep and fixed sorrow. 
He walked slowly along, surveying with half downcast 
eyes, the moving, bustling group; his hands behind him, 
and his rich dress hanging carelessly about him. 

7. As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he 
saw a lamb with the name of “ Clarissa Beaumont” 
on its neck; and suddenly arousing as from a lethargy, 
he rushed into the flock and seized it; he was not mistak¬ 
en in the name; and when he inquired about its history, 
and was told that it came from Alesbury, he purchased 
it and had it conveyed to town. 

8. His conduct, which was wholly inexplicable to the 
bystanders, who crowded round him at the time, was not 
rendered the less so, to those who knew that the next day 
he set out in company with the lamb he had purchased, 
for the interior of Pennsylvania. 

9. It was a holiday among the young people at Ales¬ 
bury, on account of the anniversary of the birth of Ihe 
eldest dai^hter of the lady who kept the iim; and a 
large party were assembled round the tea-table, in the 
afternoon, in the full flow of, hilarity and mirth. 
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10. Poor Clarissa Beaumont, the prettiest of them all, 
was there, not as a companion, but as a servant ;*the butt 
of every vulgar jeer; secretly scorned, and openly in¬ 
sulted by those who were jealous of her splendid supe¬ 
riority of intellect, and beauty of person and manners; 
and exposed to a hundred impertinent liberties, from those 
who had once courted her favor, and grown proud on 
receiving a smile from her sweet lips. 

11. She was still treasuring up the bitter lesson, that 
love, and friendship, and respect, are too often mere 
dependents on the breath of fortune, when a noble car¬ 
riage and two beautiful bays, drove up to the door of the 
km. 

12. The attention of the company was arrested; all 
were at the windows; and lo! an old gentleman stepped 
from the carriage, and his servant handed out Clarissa 
Beaumont’s pet lamb. 

13. The astonished girl flew out to embrace it; but 
before she could clasp its neck, the arms of the noble 
stranger encircled her; it was her father. 

14. The report of his death in the Indies was un¬ 
founded. He nad returned within a month to Philadel¬ 
phia, with an ample fortune; and after having been led 
to suppose that all his family were deceased, this accident 
brought him to new life and joy, in the recovery of a 
darling child, the image of an idolized wife, and the last 
pledge of her fervent love. 

15. The scene that followed may be imaged. Clar 
issa was again the belle of the village. But she treated 
the fulsome fawnings and congratulations of her old 
acquaintances, with as little attention now, p she had 
their scoffi before. Her father took her in a few days to 
Phlladelplua, where she lived in the bosom of luxury and 
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splendor; yet still as kind, and amiable, and lovely as 
she had ever been. 

16. And even then, true to her early affections, she 
did not forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had never 
changed through all his father’s persecutions, and her 
hmniiiaiion. 

17. Eut when his father lost his estate, and his family 
was reduced by misfortunes to abject want, she married 
him, and restored them all to plenty and happiness again. 

Questions. 2. How did Ciarissa feel t i. What did she resolve ? 6. Who was 
among the crowd at the cattle show? What did he see? Wliatdid he do ? 13- 
Where did her father find her ? What is the rest of the story ? 


LESSON VII. 

^)eU and d^ne. 


i. F6r-est>er, one appointed to watch 
the king's forest. 

I Prince, a king's son. 

* Dig ni-fied, noble, honored, 
r Oi/ sti nate, willful, stubtx^m. 
li. Pit-tislily, fretfully, crossly. 

1 . Coin*i)^l, to force, to constrain. 

EnnoRS. 2. 

for such; 11. Jim for find; 
shoioin for shotoing. 


18. H^ng*er, a kind of sword. 

20. Tempti-tion, act of tempting, trial. 

20. Pc/-mls-sion, liberty. 

21. C4s-tle, a ibrtified house, fortress. 

21. EF'O'inents, first principles. 

22. St^w-ard, a manager of another’s af¬ 

fairs. 


Bourn for bounds ; 5. ness (or nesTs ; 7. y<Ul&r for ytllovt ; 11. sick 
13. tens for tends; 19. quivring for quivering; 23. 


Direction. The colon, marked tlius (:), requires a pause M 
long as three commas. 


STORY OF THE BIRD’S NEST, 

1. One fine spring morning, a poor hoy sat under a 
tree, watchipg a flock of sheep which were feeding in a 
meadow, between a clear, dancing trout-brook, and an 
otd oak wood. 
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2. He held a book in his hand, and was so much en 
gaged with it that he scarcely looked uj), excepting that 
from time to time he cast a quick glance toward the 
sheep, to make himself sure they were all safe and within 
bounds. 

3. Once, as he looked up from his book, he saw stand¬ 
ing near him, a boy not much larger than himself, dressed 
in the richest and most graceful manner. It was the 
prince, the eldest son of the king, and heir to the throne. 

4. The shepherd boy did not know him, but supposed 
him to be the son of the forester, who often came in on 
business to the fine old hunting-tower, wliich stood near 

by- 

5. “ Good morning, Mr. Forester,” said the shepherd- 

boy, taking ofi" his straw hat, which, however, he instantly 
replaced ; “ can I do anything for you ?” “ Tell me, 

are there any birds’ nests in these woods ?” said the 
prince. 

6. “ That is a droll question for a young forest-man,” 
said the boy. “ Don’t you hear the birds singing all 
around ? To be sure there are birds’ nests enough here. 
Every bird has its own nesi;,” 

7. “ Then do you know where there is a pretty one to 
be seen ?” said the prince. “ 0 yes; I know a wonder¬ 
ful fine one,” said the boy. “ It is the prettiest nest I 
ever saw in my life. It is made of yellow straw, and is 
as smooth and neat inside, as if it had been turned in a 
lathe; and it is covered all over the outside with fine 
curled moss, so that you would iardly know there was a 
nest there. And then there are five eggs in it. 0, tliey 
are so pretty! They are almost as blue as the bright 
eky, which shines through these oak leaves over head.” 
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8. “ That is fine!” said the prince ; “ come and show 
roc this same nest. I long to see it.” “ That I can 
easily believe,” said the boy, “ but 1 cannot show you the 
nest.” “ I do not wish you to do it for nothing,” said the 
pi-iiice ; “ I will reward you well for it.” “ That may 
be,” said the boy. “ But I cannot show it to you.” 

9. The prince’s tutor noiv stepped up to them, lie 
was a dignified, kind looking man, in a plain dark suit of 
clothes. The little shepherd had not before observed 
him. “ Be not disobliging, my lad,” said he. “ The 
young gentleman here has never seen a bird’s nCst, al¬ 
though he has often read of them, and he wishes very 
much to see one. Pray do him the kindness to lead him 
to the one you have mentioned, and let him see it. He 
will not take it away from you. Ho only wishes to look 
at it. He will not even touch,it.” The shepherd-boy 
stood up respectfully, but said, “ I must stick to what I 
have said. I cannot show the nest.” 

10. “That is very unfriendly,” said the tutor. “It 
should give you great pleasure to be able to do anything 
to oblige our beloved prince Frederick.” “ Is this young 
gentleman the prince ?” cried the young shepherd, and 
again took off his hat; but this time he did not put it on 
again. “ I am very much pleased to see the prince, but 
that bird’s nest I cannot show any one; no, not even the 
king himself.” 

11. “ Such a stiff-necked, obstinate boy, I never saw 
in my life,” said the prince, pettishly. “ But we can 
easily find means to compel him to do what we wish.” 

12. “ Leave it to me, if you please, my dear prince,’’ 
said the tutor; there must be some cause for this 
strange conduct.” Then, turning to the boy, he said, 
“ Pray tell us what is the reason you will not show us 
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that nest, and then we will go away and leave you in 
peace. Youi* behavior seems very rude and strange; 
but if you have any good reason for it, do let us know it.” 

13. “ Well!” said the boy; “ that I can easily do. 
Michael tends goats there over the mountains. He first 
showed me the nest, and I promised him that I never 
would tell any body where it was.” “ That is quite 
another thing,” said the tutor. He was much pleased 
with the honesty of the boy; but wished to put it to 
further proof. He took a piece of gold from his purse, 
and said, 

14. “ See here! this piece of gold shall be yours, if 
you will show us the way to the nest. You need not tell 
Michael that you have done it, and then he will know 
nothing about it.” 

% 

15. “ Thank you, all the same,” said the boy. “ Then 
I should be a false rogue, and that I will not be. Mi¬ 
chael might know it or not. What would it help me if 
the whole world knew nothing about it, if God in heaven 
and myself knew that I was a base, lying fellow ?” 

16. “ Perhaps you do not know how much this piece 
of gold is worth,” said the tutor. “ If you should change 
it into coppers, you could not put them all into your straw 
hat, even if you should heap them up.” 

17. “ Is that true ?” said the boy, as he looked anx¬ 
iously at the piece of gold. “ 0, how glad my poor old 
father would be if I could earn so much! ” He looked 
thoughtful a moment, and then cried out, “ No, take it 
away 1” Then, lowering his voice he said, “ The gen¬ 
tleman must forgive. He makes me think of the bad 
spirit in the wilderness, when he said, ‘ all this will I give 
thee.’ Short and good; I gave Michael my hand on it, 
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that I would not show the nest to any one. A promise 
is a promise, and herewith farewell.” 

18. He turned, and would have gone away, but the 
prince’s huntsman, who stood near and hstened to what 
passed, came up, and clapping him on the shoulder, said, 
in a deep bass voice, “ Ill-mannered booby ! is this the 
way you treat the prince, who is to bo our king ? Do 
you show more respect to the rude goat-herd over the 
mountains, than to him ? Show the bird’s nest quick, or 
I will hew a wing from your body.” As he said this, he 
drew his hanger. 

19. The poor boy turned pale, and with a trembling 
voice cried out, “ 0, pardon! I pray for pardon 1” 
“ Show the nest, booby,” cried the hunter, “ or I will 
hew! ” The boy held both hands before him, and looked 
with quivering eyes on the bright blade, but still he cried 
in an agitated voice, “ 0,1 cannot! I must not! I dare 
not do it! ” 

20. “ Enough! Enough! ” cried the tutor. “ Put up 
your sword and step back, Mr. Hunter. Ee quiet, my 
brave boy. No harm shall be done you. You have w’ell 
resisted temptation. You arc a noble soul! Go, ask 
the permission of your young friend, and then come and 
show us the nest. You shall share the piece of gold 
between you!” 

21 . “ Good! Good! ” said the boy; “ this evening I 
will have an answer for you! Tlic prince and tutor 
went back to the castle, to which they had come the day 
before, to etijoy the season of spring. “ The nobleness 
of that boy surprises me,” said the tutor, as they went 
along. “ He is a jewel which cannot be too much prized. 
Ho has in him the elements of a great character. So 
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we may often find, under the thatched roof, truth and 
virtues which the palace does not present to view.” 

22. After they had returned, the tutor enquired of the 
steward whether he knew anytliing about the shepherd 
boy. “ lie is a fine boy,” said the steward. “ liii 
name is George. Ilis father is poor, but is known all 
around for an honest, upright, and sensible man.” After 
the prince’s studies were ended for the day, he went to 
the window, and immediately said, “ Aha, the little 
George is waiting for us. , He tends his small flock of 
sheep by the wood, and often looks toward the castle.” 
“ Then we Avill go and hear what answer he brings us,” 
said the tutor. 

23. They left the castle together, and went to the 
place where (^eorge tended his sheep. When he saw 
them coming, ho ran to meet them, and called out joyfully, 
“ It is all right with Michael! He called me a foolish 
boy, and scolded me for not showing you the nest at first, 
but it is better that I should have asked his leave. I can 
now show it to you with pleasure. Come with me, quick, 
Mr. Prince.” George led the way on the run, to the 
oak wood, and the prince and tutor followed more slowly. 

Qubsttons. What is il»is story about f 1. What was the boy doing? 3. Who 
came to him? 5. What did the shepherd-boy say? What did the young prince 
want? 8. Did the shepherd-boy show^him the nest? Why not? 8. What was 
offered to him to show it ? 13. Did they try to hire him ? 15. What did George say * 
20. Of whom did he ask perinission to show the nest ? 
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LESSON VIII. 

SpeU and defint. 

I. CICiS'ters, bunches. 8. Mo>r6c*co, a kind of leather. 

Thick-et, a wood of shnihi or trees. 9. Choose, to select out. 

m. Ex' cel-lcnl very good. 9. Mia-Uke, being in error. 

•1. DiS'Uirb, to disquiet. 13. C6-rato, a parish pri^L 

b. N^si'lings, young birds. 15. C&sk-el, a small box of jewds. 

0. Beau*ti-ful, very iiandsome 16. Tl-dings, news. 

Errors. 1. SceUterin for scattering; 2. pinted for pointed, 3. nmth for voortht 
5. crop crejd ; 6. bessior beat; 7. fur for far; If), edccated for educated. 

Direction. A {leriod, marked thus (.), denotes a pause four 
times us long as a comma. 


STORY OF tup: BIRD’S NEST, Concldded. 

1. “Do you see that yellow bird on the alder twig, 
that sings so joyfully ?” said George to the prince. 
“ That is the manikin! the nest belongs to him. Now 
we must go softly.” In a part of the wood where the 
oak trees were scattering, ijtood a thicket of white thorns, 
with graceful, sliming, green leaves, thickly ornamented 
with clusters of fragrant blossoms, which glittered like 
snow in the rays of the setting sun. 

2. Little George pointed with his finger into tho thick¬ 
et, and said softly to the prince, “ There! peep in once, 
Mr. Prince ! the ladybird is fitting on her eggs.” The 
prince looked, and had the satisfaction of seeing her on 
the nest. They stood quite still, but the bird soon flew 
away, and the prince, with the greatest pleasure, exam¬ 
ined the neat, yellow straw nest, and the smooth blue 
eggs. The tutor made many excellent remarks, and gave 
the prince some information in the mean time. 

3. “Now come with us, and receive tho money we 
promised you,” said the tutor to George. “ But the gold 
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piece -ffill not be so good for you as silver money.” lie 
took out his purse and counted down on a stone, be¬ 
fore the astonished George, the worth of the gold piece 
in bright new dollars. “ Now divide fairly with Michael,” 
said the prince. “ On honor! ” answered George; and. 
sprang, with the money, out of their sight. 

4. The tutor afterwards enquired whether George had 
divided equally with Michael, and found he had not giv¬ 
en him a piece too little, llis own part he carried to his 
father, and had not kept a penny for himself. Prince 
Frederick w'ent every day to the bird’s nest. At first 
the birds were a little afraid of him, but when they saw 
that he did not disturb them, they lost their fear, and 
went and came freely before him. 

6. The prince’s delight was full when he saw how the 
little birds crept from their shells. How they all opened 
their yellow bills and piped loud, when the parents 
brought their food. IIow the young nestlings grew, 
were covered with soft down, and then with feathers; 
and at length one day, amid the loud rejoicings of the 
parents, they ventured their first flight to the nearest 
twig of the thorn tree, where the old birds fed them ten¬ 
derly. 

6. The prince and his tutor often met little George as 
he tended his sheep, while they strayed, now here, now 
there. The tutor was much pleased to observe that he 
always had his book with him, and spent all his spare 
time ill reading. “ You know how to amuse yourself in 
the best manner, George,” said he to the boy. “ I should 
be pleased to hear you read a little from that book which 
you love so well.” George read aloud, with great zeal, 
and although he now and then miscalled a word, he did 
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Ids best, and the tutor was pleased. “ That is very well,” 
said he. “ In what school did you learn to read ?” 

7. “ I have never been in any school,” said George, 
sadly. “ The school is too far off, and my father had no 
money to pay for it. Besides, I have not any lime to go 
To school. In summer I tend the sheep, and in winter I 
spin at home. But my good friend Michael can read 
very well, and he has promised to tell me all he knows. 
He taught me all the letters, and the lines of spelling. 
This is the same book that Michael learned from. He 
gave it to me, and I have read it through three times. 
To be sure, it is so worn out noAV, that you cannot see all 
the words, and it is not so easy to read it as it was.” 

8. The next time the prince came to the woods, he 
showed George a beautiful book, bound in gilded morocco. 
“ I will lend you this book, George,” said ihc prince, 
“ and as soon as you can read a whole page without one 
mistake, it shall be yours.” Little George was much 
delighted and took the book with the ends of his fingers, 
as carefully as if it had been made of a spidei‘’s web, 
and could be as easily tom. 

9. The next time they mot, George gave the book to 
the prince, and said, “ I will try to read any page that 
you may please to choose from the first six leaves.” The 
prince chose a page, and George read it without making 
a mistake. So the prince gave him the book for his own. 
One morning the king came to the hunting castle on 
horseback, with only one attendant. He wished to see, by 
himself, what progress his son and heir was making in his 
studies. At dinner, the prince gave him an account of the 
bird’s nest, and the noble conduct of the little shepherd. 

10. “In truth,” said the tutor, “that boy is a pre- 

F 
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cions jewel. He would make a most valuable servant 
for our beloved prince; and as God has endowed him 
witJli rare qualities, it is much to be wished that he should 
be educated. Ilis father is too poor to do anything for 
him ; but with all his talents and nobleness of characl^ 
it would be a pity, indeed, that he should be left ^re to 
make notliing but a poor shepherd, hke his father.” 

11. The king arose from the table, and called the tutor 
to a recess of one of the windows, where they talked 
long together. After it was ended, he sent to call George 
to the castle. Great was the surprise of the poor shep¬ 
herd-boy, when he was shown into the rich saloon, and 
saw the dignified man, who stood there with a glittering 
star on his breast. The tutor told him who the stranger 
was, and George bowed himself almost to the earth. 

12. “ My good boy,” said the king, in a friendly tone, 

“ I hear you take great pleasure in reading your book; 
should you like to study ?” “ Ah! ” said George, “ if 

nothing was wanting but my liking it, I should be a stu¬ 
dent to-day. But my father has no money. That is 
what is wanting.” 

13. “ Then we will try whether we can make a student 
of you,” said the king. “ The prince’s tutor here has a 
friend, an excellent country curate, who takes well- 
disposed boys into his house to educate. To this curate 
I will recommend you, and will be answerable for the 
expenses of your education. How docs the plan please 
you ?” The king expected that George would be very 
much delighted, and seize his grace with both hands. 
And, indeed, he began to smile, at first, with much seem¬ 
ing pleasure, but immediately after, a troubled expression 
came over his face, and he looked down in silence. 
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14. “ What is the matter ?” said the king ; “ you 

irt)k more like crying, than being pleased with my offer. 
Let us hear what it is ?” “ Ah ! sir,” said George, 

“ my father is so poor ! what I earn in summer by tend- 
^ sheep, and in winter by spinning, is the most that he 
has to live on. To be sure it is but little, yet he cannot 
do without it.” 

15. “ You are a good child,” said the king, very 
kindly. “ Your dutiful love for your father is more pre¬ 
cious than the finest pearl in my casket. Wliat your 
father loses by your changing the shepherd’s crook and 
spinning-wheel, for the book and pen, I will make up to 
him. VYill that do ? ” George was almost out of his 
senses for joy. He kissed the king’s hand, and wet it 
with tears of gratitude, then darted out, to carry the joy¬ 
ful tidings to his father, rioon father and son both 
returned, with their eyes full of tears, for they could 
express their thanks only by weeping. 

IG. When George’s education was completed, the king 
took him into his service, and after the king’s death, he 
heeamc counselor to the prince, his successor. His 
father’s last days were made easy and happy, by the 
comforts which the integrity of the poor shepherd-boy had 
procured him. Michael, the firm friend and first teacher 
of the prince’s favorite, was appointed to the place of 
forester, and fulfilled all his duties well and faithfully. 

Qpestions. 1. What did George show the young prince.^ 3. What did the tutor 
give George? 5. What gave the young prince ao much delight? 8. Wliatdidtha 
prince show George ? 12. When the king sent for George, what did he say to him ? 
13. What did the king do for George ? 16. What did George at last become ? 
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LESSON IX. 


spell and d^m. 


1. M6n-arch, sole ruler. 

2. T&me-ness, gentleness. 

3. A^-sudgo, to soften or lessen. 
i. Re-sitles, dwells or abides. 

4. Pr4-cioiis, of great value. 


5. Ro-p6rt, rumor, tidings. 

6. T6in*peat, storm, 
fi. Hdr-ries, hastens. 

7. Lair, place of rest. 

7. Mfer-cy, clemency, pity. 


Ehrors. 3. Sor-rcra foT sorrows; 4. church-goin for church-going j 6. urrcri 
lor arrotea ; 6. momunt for motncnt; 7. evun fi.)r eren. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S SOLILOQUY. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the center all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude ! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

2. I am out of humanity’s roach; 

I must finish my journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech; 

I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain. 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 

8. Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 

O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I tasto you again! 
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My sorrow I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

4. Religion! what treasure untold, 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all tfcat this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell, 
These valleysand rocks never heard, 
Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

0 tell mo I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my "own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there; 

But, alas! recollection at hand. 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

7. But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
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Even hero is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair, 

There’s mercy in every place; 

And mercy — encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


LESSON X. 

Spell and define. 

1. Con-c^n-trate, to bring to a point. 3. Fri^nd-lesij, without friends. 

1. £ v4nu, things which come. 3. Or'-phans, children bereaved of one 

1. PrO'grdsa, to advance or go forward. or )>otl) parents. 

2. Mis er-a-ble, very unliappy. 4. Wilh-er-ed, faded, dried 

Errors. 1. T'o-morrer tor to-morrow; 2. miartible fot'miserable f 3.jn/refts&i 
parents ; 3. hungerry for hungry / 4. itat for tahat. 


TO-MORROW. 

1. How many hopes and fears concentrate in to-mor¬ 
row ! And yet how uncertain is it, what the events of 
to-morrow may be ! Who can tell what a day may bring 
forth! To-morrow is near at hand; a few hours only 
separate it from the present moment; yet what it will 
bring, what events it will commence, with what changes 
it will progress, and with what events it will close, none 
can tell. 

2. To-morrow, may make the rich poor and the poor 
rich ; to-morrow, may make the well sick and sick well; 
to-morrow, may make the happy miserable and the miser" 
able happy. Those who Laugh to-day may weep to-morrow; 
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and those who weep to-day may laugh to-morrow. The 
good for which wc hope, or the evil we fear, may not come 
with to-morrow; while the good we never looked for, or 
the evil we never expected, to-morrow may bring uj)Ou us. 

- 3. Some children who have kind parents to-day, and 
ai-(! happy, to-morrow will have ao parents; will be 
nccj)ing, sorrowful, friendless orphans. Some who are 
poor and friendless, hungry and naked to-day, W'ill have 
found friends to-morrow. 

4. \Vliat is but a bud to-day, will be a rose to morrow ; 
what is a rose to-day, will be a withered stem to-morrow. 
Some children that bloom like roses to-day, will bo cold 
in death to-morrow! Children, will you think of these 
things ? 

Oni-'RTiDK. Who m Ihfi claiss will loll m.? llie mest r.l ''nt this pinoft f 
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LESSON XI. 

Spell and d^ne. 

I. Plant-d-tlon. n cultivated fann. j 4. RAv eu-ous, eager for prey. 

I. In-fdst-ed, troubled with, annoyed, j U. Dis-cAn-sodate, sorrowful. 

'I, Scru-pu-Ious, (careful,) doubling. I 0. V'ie i-bly, plainly. 

.1. ICch'-oes, reflected sound.*). j 12. Sa-gdc i-ty, quick discernment. 

1. De«s})ilir, without hope. I 12. iie*l)Ast, food taken. 

Ilnitoits. 1. Wile for ipild; 2. Iwen for tltven; 3. lea$ for least; 4. bans fot 
bands; 6. jw^er lor negro / 6. chile for child; 7. artermioniox afternoon. 

Remark. Tlie Indians were in this country when Columbus 
discovered it in 1492. 


THE INDIAN AND HIS DOG. 

1. In the tovrn of Ulster, in the State of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, lived a man whose name was Le Fever. He owned 
a plantation near the Plue Mountains, a place which was 
much infested at that time with wild animals. 

2. He had a family of eleven children. One morning 
he was greatly alarmed at missing the youngest, who was 
about four years of ago. The distressed family sought 
after him in the river, and in the fields, but to no pur¬ 
pose. Greatly terrified, they united with their neighbors 
in quest of him. 

3. They entered the woods, which they searched with 
the most scrupulous attention. A thousand times they 
called him by name; “ Derick, little Derick,” was re¬ 
peated on all sides, but no answer was returned save the 
echoes of the wilds. They then assembled at the foot of 
the mountains, yvithout being able to gain the least infor¬ 
mation respecting the child. 

4. After resting llicniselvcs a short time, they formed 
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themselves into different bands; and night coming on, 
the parents in despair refused to return home; for their 
fright constantly increased, from the knowledge they had 
of - the mountain cats and other" ravenous animals that 
frequented the place. 

5. Often came into their minds, the horrid idea of a 
wolf, or some other dreadful animal devouring their child. 
“Derick, my poor little Derick! where art thou ?” fre¬ 
quently exclaimed the mother, in tones of the deepest 
distress, but all of no avail. As soon as day-break 
appeared, they renewed their search, but as unsuccess¬ 
fully as on the preceding day. 

G. Fortunately, an Indian laden with furs, passing by, 
called at the house of Le Fever, intending to repose 
himself there as he usually did, on his traveling through 
that part of the country. lie was surprised to find no 
one at home but an old negro, who was too feeble to go 
in search of the child. Where is my brother ? said the 
Indian. Alas! replied she, he has lost his little Derick, 
and all the neighborhood are employed in looking after 
hiifi in the woods. 

7. It was then three o’clock in the afternoon. Sound 
the horn, said the Indian, and if possible call thy master 
home. I will find his child. The horn was sounded ; and 
as soon as Le Fever returned, the Indian asked him for 
the shoes and stockings that little Derick had last worn. 

, 8. He then ordered his dog, which he brought with 
him, to smell them. He then led him into a field about 
twenty rods from the house, and commenced conducting 
him in a circular manner round the house, bidding him 
smell the ground as they proceeded. He had not gone 
far, when the dog began to bark. He tlien let him go, 
when the dog followed the scent and barked again. 
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Mir Alia tectira. The looks of the dog nerc visibJj alter¬ 
ed ; an air of joy seemed to animate him, and his actions 
siioB'od that his search had not been in vain. 

10. I am sure he has found the child, exclaimed the 
Indian, but whether dead or alive I am unable to toll, 
The Indian then followed his dog, which led him to the 
foot of a large tree, where lay the child in a very feeble 
state, nearly approaching death. He took him tenderly 
in his arms, and carried him to his disconsolate parents. 

11. Happily the father and mother were in some 
measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy was 
so great, that it was more than a quarter of an hour 
before they could express their gratitude, to the kind 
restorer of their child. Words cannot express the affect¬ 
ing scene. After they had bathed the face of the child 
with their tears, they threw themselves on the neck of tljg 
Indian, whose heart, in unison, melted with theirs. 

12. Their gratitude then extended to the dog. They 
caressed him with inexpressible delight, as the animal, 
which, by means of his sagacity, had found their little 
Derick; believing that, like the rest of the company, he 
must stand in need of refreshment, a plentiful repast was 
prepared for him, after which, he and his master went oq 
their journey. The company, mutually pleased at the 
happy event, returned to their respective homes, highly 
delighted with the kind Indian and Ids wonderful dog. 


QuBSTioNSi Whai is tills story about? 2. Wtaicb child was lost? 6. What Is 
said of the Indlso ? 8. What did he order his dog to do ? 10. Was the child found' 
U. How did tnc parents feel ? 
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LESSON XII. 


Spell and d^ne. 


£. Vi-o-lent, forcible, etrong. 

2. V£-bi-cle, anjr kind of a carriage. 
C. D^M'Cate, nice, feeblo. 

8. Be-n^v-O'ionce, goodwill 

11. Hu-m&n-i-ty, (kind feelings.) 

12. In^'ci'dent, that which happens. 


j6. In*di*ca-ted, pointed out. 

1C. ReC'Ol-ldct, to recall to mind. 

18. Ex-cit'Od, roused. 

24. N&ught*y, bad, wicked. 

25. M6d-est‘lx, in a modest manner. 
27. Nir-ra'tive, an account. 


Khrors. 1. Traxelin traveling; kerngeiot carriage; 2. s/cf^'n for sleeping; 
8. wyforfcAy; 7. baniot being f 16. cherilyiot charity; 16. acrosl for acroaa, 
kincly fur kindly. 


Direction. When you cannot tell what a word means, look 
in some dictionary, or ask your teacher. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN GIRL. 

1. On a dark, cold night, in the middle of November, 
as Mr. Ilardj was traveling in a stage-coach from London 
to Norwich, he was roused from a sound sleep, by the 
coachman’s opening the door of the carriage, and beggmg 
leave to look for a parcel which was in the box under Mr. 
Hardy’s seat. 

2. The opening of the door admitted a violent gust of 
wind apd rain, which was very unpleasant to the feelings 
of the sleeping passengers, and roused them to a con¬ 
sciousness of the situation of those whe were on the out¬ 
side of the vehicle. 

3. I hope, coachman, you have a good thick coat on, 
to guard you against the cold and wet, said Mr. Hardy. 
I have a very good one, sir, replied the man; but I have 
lent it to a poor little girl that we have on the top; for 
my heart bled for her, poor thing, she had so little cloth¬ 
ing to keep her warm. 
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4. A child exposed on the outside of the coach on such 
a night as this! exclaimed Mr. Hardy; I am sure it 
would be very wrong in us to let her stay there. Do let 
us have her in immediately; it is quite shocking to think 
of her being in such a situation. 

5. Oh no, cried a gentleman opposite; we can do 
nothing with her here; it is quite out of the question. 
The coach is already full, and she will be so wet that we 
might as well be on the outside ourselves as to sit near 
her. Besides, she is a poor child, in charge of the mas¬ 
ter of a workhouse, and one does not know what she may 
have about her. 

6. Why, as to that, sir, replied the coachman, I be¬ 
lieve she is clean as any child needs to be, though she 
is rather delicate looking,—poor thing. But she is a 
fine little creature, and deserves better fare than she is 
likely to get where she is going. 

7. Let her come in, at any rate, said Mr. Hardy; for, 
poor or rich, she is equally sensible of cold; and no one, 
I am sure, who has a child of his own, can bear the idea 
of her being so exposed; and as to her being wet, I will 
wrap her in my plaid, and take her on my knee, so that 
no one can feel any inconvenience from it. 

8. This silenced the gentleman’s objections ; and the 
rest of the company agreeing to it, the coachman was 
desired to bring the cliild in, which he gladly did ; and 
the dry plaid being rolled about her, Mr. Hardy took her 
on his knee, and putting his arm around her waist, 
clasped her, with benevolence and self-satisfaction, to his 
breast. I am afraid you are very cold, my poor little 
prl, said he. 

9. I was very cold indeed till the coachman was so 
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good to me as to let me have his coat, replied she, in a 
fcry sweet and cheerful voice ; but you have made me 
warmer still, she added; and as she spoke, she laid her 
head against the breast of her benevolent friend, and was 
asleep in a few minutes. 

10. The coachman showed a great deal of concern for 
her, Kiid one of the passengers; I could hardly have 
expected so much feeling in the driver of a stage-coach. 

11. I believe there is much more humanity among the 
lower classes of people than is generally supposed, replied 
Mr. Hardy; for we seldom meet with one who is deaf to 
the appeals of childhood or helplessness. 

12. His companion was too sleepy to dispute the point, 
and the whole party soon sunk into the same state of 
torpor from which this little incident had roused them, 
and from which they were only occasionally disturbed by 
the changing of horses, or the coachmen’s applications 
for their usual fee, till the full dawn of day induced them 
to shake off their drowsiness. 

13. When Mr. Hardy awoke, he found that his little 
companion was still in a sound sleep, and he thought, with 
satisfaction, of the comfortable rest which he had pro¬ 
cured for her, with only a very little inconvenience to 
himself. 

14. He was glad, too, that he had interested Wmself 
for her before he saw her; for, had he seen the prepos¬ 
sessing face which he then beheld, he might have sus¬ 
pected that his interference had been prompted by her 
beauty, as much as occasioned by her distress. 

15. She appeared to be about five years old, of a fair 
complexion, and regular features; but Mr. Hardy was 
particularly interested with her sensible and exj ressive 
countenance, which indicated extreme sweetness of dispo- 
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sition. What a pity, thought ho, as he looked at her, 
tliat so ])romismg a little creature should be confined to 
the charity of a poor-house, and there reared in vice and 
ignorance! 

16. As these thoughts passed across his mind, the little 
girl awoke, and looked around her, as if at a loss tjg know 
where she was; but the next moment, seeming to recol¬ 
lect herself, and looking in Mr. Hardy’s face, she returned 
his kindness by a smile of satisfaction. Have you had a 
good sleep, my dear ? asked he kindly. Yes, sir, I have 
been sleeping very soundly, and I thought I was at home. 
Where is your home ? asked Mr. Hardy. 

17. I call where my aunt Jane used to live my home. 
And where did your aunt Jane live ? I don’t know 
what they called the place; but it was at the end of a 
long lane, and there w’as a pretty garden before the house 
It, was sutih a nice place, I am sure you would like it if 
you saw it. Do you not know the name of the place ‘i 

18. No, sir, I do not know' what they call it, only that 
it was aunt Jane’s house, and it was near the largo town 
they call Ipswich, where my father lived, and where 
there were a great many ships and a large river. Sur- 
pi’ised at the easy and proper manner in which this little 
girl, who bore marks of nothing but the greatest poverty, 
ox{)ressed herself, Mr. Hardy’s curiosity was greatly ex 
cited, and, feeling much interested respecting her, he 
asked her name. 

19. My aunt Jane used to call me Fanny Edwin, 
replied she ; but my new mother told me I must say my 
name is Peggy Short, but I do not like that name. 
Why did she tell you to call yourself by that name? 
asked Mr. Hardy. 
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20. I c<annot tell, sir, for she used to call me Fanny 
herself till she took me to the large town that we came 
to yesterday, and then she called me Peggy, and said I 
must call myself so. Where is your aunt Jane now ? 
And your new mother, as you call her, where is she 
gone ? 

21. ^Iy aunt Jane, sir, went away a long time since; 
she said she was forced to go to a lady who was ill, that 
had been very kind to her ; but she would come back to 
me soon, and then I should live with her again, and that 
I must love her till she came back ; and I have loved her 
all this time very dearly, but she has never come again. 
As the child said this, her little heart swelled, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

22. Where did you say she left you? inquired Mr. 
ILwly. I went to live with my father; for I had a new 
mother, my aunt Jane said, who would take care of me. 

23. Put my father went away in a ship, and my new 
mother said ho was drowned in the sea, and would never 
come back again; and then she was not very kind to me; 
not so very kind as my aunt Jane used to be; for my 
aunt Jane never beat me, but used to take me upon her 
knee, and tell me pretty stories, and teach me the way 
to read them myself, and to sew, that I might learn to 
be a useful woman; and used to kiss me, and say she 
loved me very dearly, when I was a good ^rl. 

24. And I hope you were always a good girl, said Mr. 
Hardy, patting her cheek. A confused blush* covered 
the face of his little companion as he said this. No, sir, 
said she, I was not always good, for once I told a story, 
and my aunt Jane did not love me for a great many days, 
and I was very unhappy. That was indeed naughty; 
but you will never tell another story, I trust 
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25. I hope not, said the child modestly; and Mr. 
Hardy, desirous of knowing something more of her his¬ 
tory, asked her again what had become of her mother. 

26. I do not know where she has gone; but I am 
afraid she has lost herself, for when wo got to the largo 
town, she told me to sit down upon a door-step till she 
came back to me; and I sat a very long time, ti^ it was 
quite dark, and I was very cold and hungry, and she 
never came to me, and I could not help crying; so the 
lady heard me that lived in the house, and came to me, 
and asked me what was the matter; and when I told her, 
she took me into the kitchen, and gave me something to 
eat, and was very kind to me. 

27. At this simple narrative the passengers were all 
much affected ; and even the gentleman who had, at first, 
opposed her coming into the coach, rubbed his hand 
across his eyes and said. Poor thing—poor thing ; while 
Mr. Hardy pressed her more closely toivard him, and 
rejoiced that Providence had enabled him to provide his 
OWN DAUGHTER, for sucli ho HOW kticw her to be, with 
every indulgence that aflection could desire. 

QufitiTiONS. 1. How was Mr. Hardy t|avelin 2 ? 3. What did be say to ilm coach 
•)au? 3. Who was omside of ili (5 coach ? 5. Who was unwilling to have Ihc litllo 
g!rM» the coac!>? 10. When she awoke, what did Mr. Hardy say to her? lU. 
What did she say of her aunt Jane ? What of her mother? What is the rest of lhl 5 
27. Wiiose child woif the little 0 irl ? 
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LESSON XIII. 

Spell and define. 


Czar, the titie of the Emperor of 1. Ac‘C6et-ed, spoken to. 

Kuaeia. 3. the company. 

I.i'ii-ter, to linger. 3. 8ur*pris-cd, astonished. 

Stile, a set of 8ie|» to pass from one 3. Saluted, greeted, cheezed. 
enclosure to another. 3. Arcl»'-ly, shrewdly. 

CaaoRS. 1. Huntin for hunting ; 2. ridin for riding; rea for reel. 


PETER, THE GREAT. 

1. One day, as the czar was returning from hunting, 
he happened to loiter behind the rest of the company to 
enjoy the cool air, when, looking around, he observed a 
boy standing on the top bar of a stile, looking earnestly 
about him, upon which he rode briskly up and accosted 
him with, Well, my boy, what are you looking for? 

2. Please your honor, said the boy, I am looking out 
for the king. Oh, said the emperor, if you will get up 
behind me, I’ll show you him. The boy then mounted, 
and, as they were riding along, the czar said. You will 
know which is the emperor by seeing the rest take off 
their hats to him. 

3. Soon after, the emperor came up to the party, who, 
much sui-prised at seeing him so attended, immediately 
saluted him, when the czar, turning round his head, said. 
Now do you see who’s the king ? Why, replied the boy 
archly, it is one of us two, but I am sure I don’t know 
which, for we’ve both got our hats on. 
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LESSON XIV. 

Spdl and dtfine. 


1. Si)4<cie8, a sort or kind. 

2 Be-si^g-ed, hcmmeii in by soldiers. 

2 Of ti'-cial, pertaining to olHce. 

4 ln'*8ticict, natural aptitude. 

5 pertaining to the air. 

Errorb. 2. Oinerais for gtneraU ; 4. 
Jindin for finding. 


7. lj!x-c6r*sion, a journey, a ranible. 

9. Con-tri.it, to not in opposilioiL 
9. EK-e-vat-ed, raisedL 
9. lii-di-ci-tions, signs of. 

9. &$pi-ral, circular. 

crc^tir for creature; derecis for directa 


THE CARRIER PIGEON. 

1. This species of pigeon is easily distinguished from 
all others by the eyes, which are encompassed about with 
a broad circle of naked, white skin, and by being of a 
dark blue or blackish color. 

2. These derive their name, from the service in which 
they have been employed. They have been, for ages, 
used to convey speedy messages from place to place, from 
governors in besieged cities, to generals who are expected 
to relieve them ; they were sent from princes to their 
subjects, with official dispatches, or from governors of 
provinces, to the seat of general government, with the 
news of important events. 

3. It is attachment to their native place, and particu¬ 
larly where they have brought up their young, that loads 
them to seek a return with so much eagerness. They 
are first brought from the place where they are bred, and 
whither it is intended to send them back with information. 
The letter .is tied under the bird’s wing, and it is then let 
loose to return. 
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4. The little creature no sooner finds itself at liberty, 
than its passion for home directs all its motions. It is 
first seen flying directly into the air, to an amazing 
height, and then, with the greatest certainty and exact¬ 
ness, directing itself, by some surprising instinct, toward 
its native spot, which often lies far distant. 

5. We have no doubt, says a writer in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, it is by the eye alone that the 
carrier pigeon performs those extraordinary aerial jour¬ 
neys, which have from the earliest ages excited aston- 
i.'.limont! 

(». Wo have frequently witnessed the experiment made 
with other pigeons, of taking them to a distance from the 
dove-cot, expressly to observe their manner of finding 
their way back, and we feel satisfied that their proceed¬ 
ings are uniformly the same. 

7. On being let go from the bag, in which they have 
been carried, in order to conceal from their notice the 
objects on the road, they dart off on an irregular excur¬ 
sion, as if it were more to ascertain the reality of their 
Ireedom, than to make an effort to return. When they 
find themselves at full liberty, they direct their flight in 
circles round the spot, whence they have been liberated; 
not only increasing the diameter of the circle at every 
round, but rising at the same time gradually higher. 

8. This is continued as long as the eye can discern 
the birds ; and hence we conclude, that it is also contin¬ 
ued after we lose sight of them, a constantly increasing 
circle being made, till they ascertain some known object, 
enabling them to shape a direct course. 

9. It is not a little interesting, to contrast the proceed¬ 
ings just described with those of a pigeon let off from a 
balloon elevated above the clonds. Instead of rising in 
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circles like the former, the balloou pigeon drops perpeft 
dicularly down like a plummet till it is able to recognize 
some indications of the earth below; when it begins to 
whirl around in a descending spiral, increasing in diame¬ 
ter, for the evident purpose of surveying its locality, and 
discovering some object previously known, by which to 
direct its flight. 

10. The rapidity with which the carrier pigeon per 
forms long journej's, may jierhaps be adduced as an 
objection to this explanation. M. Antoine, for example, 
tells us that a gentleman of Cologne, having business to 
transact at Paris, laid a wager of fifty napoleons that ho 
would let his friend know of his arrival within three hours; 
and as the distance is three hundred miles, the bet w'as 
eagerly taken. 

11. He accordingly took with him two carrier pigeons, 
which had young at the time, and on arriving at Paris, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, he tied a letter to each of 
his pigeons, and dispatched them at eleven precisely. 

12. One of them arrived at Cologne at five minutes 
past one o’clock, and the other nine minutes later; and 
consequently, they had performed nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, reckoning their flight to have been in 
a direct line. But their rapidity was probably much 
greater, if they took a circular flight, as we have con¬ 
cluded from the above facts. 

13. The bird let loose in eastern skies. 

When hastening fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wings, or flies 
Where idle wanderers roam. 

Qusbtionb. What is a carrier pigeon f Wiiore is the letter plitccd ? Howfsif 
supposed these pigeons leant their course home t Are they emploved to convey Intel 
ligence ? How far do they commonly fly in an hour ? 
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LESSON XV. 


SpeU and dtfine. 


1. Nan-tuck-ot, an island. | 

2. Cniise, a roving voyago. | 

2. Cai>o Horn, the soullicrn cape of South 

Amonctt. 

1 Flhsli od, reddened, 

4, An^-guiah, deep distress. 


5. A‘die6, a farewell. 

0 Ex*|j4iisc, a wide sjiace. 

7. Ti-dings, intrlligeiico. 

7. E-rii6*iions, excitements of mind. 

7. Ejj-deAv-ors, efforts, trials. 

8. Im*4g in iri^, thinking. 

5. rockin fol 


Ehrors. 2. He fa€ oil f *Z./celins for/eelings; 3. kfem fox home 
rocking; 7. atans for stands. 


Remark. The mark of exclamation, made thus (!), denotes 
wonder or surprise ; as, O, horrid! 


DANGERS OF TltE WlALE FISHERY. 

1. Nantucket is sustained entirely by the whale fish¬ 
ery. But few persons arc aware, of the peculiar trials 
and dangers which this business involves. 

2. Our ships are fitted out for a cruise of four years. 
If they return with a cargo of sperm oil in forty months, 
they are thought to be remarkably successful; but not 
unlrcqucntly they recruit their exhausted stores in some 
port around Cape Horn, and nearly five years pass away 
eie the storm-worn ship again appears in our harbor. 
Who, then, can imagine the feelings wliich must agitate 
a family when the husband and the father leaves his home 
for such a voyage as this ? 

3. A man was speaking to me, a few days ago, of the 
emotions with which he was overwhelmed, when he bade 
adieu to his family, on the last voyago. The ship in 
which he was to sail was at Edgartown, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. The packet was at the wharf, which was to 
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convey him from Nantucket to the ship. He went dowii 
in the morning, and saw all his private sea stores stowed 
away in the little sloop, and then returned to his home 
to take leave of his wife and child. 

4. Ilis wife was sitting at the fireside, struggling tc 
restrain her tears. She had an infant, a few months old 
in her arms, and with her foot was rocking the cradle, in 
which lay another little daughter, about three years of 
age, with her cheeks flushed with a burning fever. No 
pen can describe the anguish of such a parting. It is 
almost like the bitterness of death. 'I'lie departing father 
imprints a kiss upon the cheek of his child. Four years 
will pass away, ere he wdll again take that child in his 
arms. Leaving his wife sobbing in anguish, ho closes the 
door of his house behind him. Four years must elapse 
ere he can cross that threshold again. 

5. One sea captain, upon this island, has passed but 
seven years of forty-nine upon the land. A lady said to 
me, a few evenings ago, I have been married eleven 
years; and, counting all the days my husband has been 
at home since our marriage, it amounts to but three hun¬ 
dred and sixty days. He is now absent, having been 
gone fifteen months; and two years more must, undoubt¬ 
edly, elapse ere his wife can see his face again. And 
when he does return, it will be merely to visit his family 
for a few months, when he will again bid them adieu for 
another four years’ absence. 

6. I asked a lady, the other day, how many lettei’s 
she wrote to her husband during his last voyage. One 
hundred, was the answer. And how many of them did 
he receive? Six. The invariable rule is to write by 
every ship that leaves this port, or New Bedford, or any 
other port that can be heard from, for the Pacific Ocean; 
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and yet the chances arc very small that any tv;o ships 
will meet on that boundless expanse. It sometimes haji- 
pens that a ship returns, when those on board have not 
heard one word from their families, during the whole pe¬ 
riod of their absence. 

7. Imagine, then, the feelings of a husband and a 
father, who returns to the harbor ol Nantucket, after a 
separation of forty-eight months, daring which time ho 
has heard no tidings whatever I'rom his home. He sees 
the boat pushing off from the wharf, which is to bring 
him tidings of weal or wo. He stands pale and trem¬ 
bling, jxicing the deck, overwhelmed with emotions which 
he in vain endeavors to conceal. A friend in the boat 
greets him with a smile, and says, Captain, your family 
are all well. Or, perhaps, he says. Captain, I have 
heavy news for you; your wife died two years and a half 
ago.. 

8. A young man left this island last summer, leaving 
in his quiet home a young and beautifid wife and infant 
child. That wife and child are now' both in the grave. 
But the husband knows it not, and probably will not know 
it for months to come. He, perlmps, falls asleep every 
night, thinking of the loved ones he left at his fireside, 
little imagining that they are both cold in death. 

Qokstjdnn. 2. Ht^ii long are ships somoiimes gone on a whaling voyage? What 
do they gel? 4. What is said of iKirting? 5. What did a lady aay ? 7. What are , 
the feelings of a husliand ? Whot can you relate of all the story ? 
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LESSON XVI. 

Spell and dejine. 


1. B&n*ner, a flag, or streamer. 

1. Un-fiirl-ed, unfolded. 

2. Coivt^n*tion, strife. 

3. CoTn*p6se, to quiet. 

3. Sdnsd'iess, void of sense. 

4. Oc-cfir-renco, that which happens. 


0. I14r bor, a place for shi|w. 
r». Ks.c6rt, to ^iiaril on the way 

5. Mad n-^s-car, un island near th< 
eastern coa-si oi Africa, 
fi. flar p6ou, a dart to strike wh&ks 
with. 


Errors. 1. Arlertioon for afUmoon; ^nmotxon for emotion; 3. leindtr for 
vrindow ; hitsbun iot husband. 


DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY, 

CONCLUDED. 

1. On a bright summei’ afternoon tlie telegraph an 

’ nounces, that a Capo Horn shij) has appeared in the hori¬ 
zon. And immediately the stars .and stripes of our 
national banner are unfurled from our Hag-staff, sending 
a wave of emotion through the town. Many families are 
hoping that it is the ship in which their friends are to 
return, and all are hojjing for tidings from the the absent. 
Soon the name of the ship is announced. 

2. Then there is an eager contention with the boys to 
be the first bearer of the joyful tidings to the wife of the 
captain, for Avhich serviee a silver dollar is the established 
and invariable foe. Trembling with excitement, she 
dresses herself to meet her husband. It he alive ? she 
says to herself; or am I a widow, and these poor children 
orphans ? 

3. She walks about the room unable to compose herself 
sufficiently to sit down. She looks eagerly out of the win¬ 
dow, and down the street, and sees two men coming 
slowly and sadly, and directing their steps to her door. 
The blood flows back upon her heart. They rap at the 
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door. It is the knell of her husband’s death ; and she 
falls senseless to the floor, as they tell her that her hus¬ 
band has long been entombed in the fathomless ocean. 

4. This is not mere fiction. These are not extreme 
cases, which the imagination creates. They are facts of 
continual occurrence, facts which awaken emotions to 
which no pen can do justice. A few weeks ago, a ship 
retui-ned to this island, bringing the news of anotlior 
ship, that she was nearly filled with oil; that all on board 
were well; and that she might be expected in a neigh 
boring port in such a month. 

5. The wife of the captain resided in Nantucket; and 
early in the month, with a heart throbbing with affection 
and hope, she went to greet her husband on his return. 
At length, the ship appeared, dropped her anchor in the 
harbor, and the friends of the lady went to the ship to 
escort the husband to the wife from whom he had so 
long been separated. Soon they sadly returned, with 
the tidings that her husband had been seized with the 
coast fever, upon the Island of Madagascar; and when 
about a wmek out, on his return home, he died, and was 
committed to his ocean-buiial. A few days after, I 
called on the weeping widow and little daughter, in their 
desolate home of bereavement and anguish. 

. 6. A few mouths ago, a boat’s crow of six men were 
lost, under the following circumstances. A boat had been 
lowered to take a whale. They had plunged the harpoon 
into the huge monster, and he rushed with them at rail¬ 
road speed, out of sight of the ship. Suddenly a fog 
began to rise, and envelop the ship, and to spread over 
the whole expanse of the ocean. It was impossible to 
see any object at the distance of a ship’s length. And 
there was an open whale-boat, with six men in it, perhaps 
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fifteen miles fi-om tlie ship, with food and water for but a 
few hours’ consumption, and utterly bewildered in the 
dense fog. 

7. The darkness of night soon came on. The wind 
began to rise, the billows to swell. Every effort was 
made by firing guns and showing lights, to attract the 
lost boat. 'Phe long hours of night rolled away, and a 
stormy morning dawned, and still no boat appeared. For 
several days, they sailed in circles around the spot, but 
all in vain. The boat was either dashed by the whale, 
or swamped bj' the billows of the stormy night; or, ns 
it floated, day after d;iy, upon the wide e.x])anse of the 
Pacific, one after another of the crew, emaciated with 
thirst and famine, dropped down and died. And is not 
that an afflicted home, where the widowed mother now 
sits, with her child in her arms, weeping over her hus¬ 
band thus painfully lost ? 

8. And still, when we take into account the great 
numbers engaged in the whale-fishery, and the imminent 
perils which the pursuit involves, it is indeed astonishing 
that there are not more fatal accidents. A large whale, 
with one lash of his mighty flukes, can shiver a boat to 
fragments, and sink to fathomless depths the mangled 
corpses of all who are in it. He needs to close his jaws 
but once, to crush the boat like an eggshell. Sometimes, 
plunging into the ocean’s mysterious profound, he comes 
rushing perpendicularly up, with inconceivable velocity, 
strikes the bottom of the boat with his head, and throws 
it, with all who are in it, fifteen feet into the air; and, as 
the broken fragments of the boat, and fJie wounded men, 
are scattered over the water, he lashes the ocean into 
foam with his flukes, and is oflF, leaving his enemies to 
perish in the waves, or to be picked up by other boats. 
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9. There arehardlv auv scenes iq.on the field of bat 
tie, more replete with danger than those which are often 
witnessed in this perilous pursuit. Many lives arc lost 
every year. And yet there appears to be no difficulty 
in finding those who are willing, for a comparatively small 
remuneration, to face these dangers. If a man is suc¬ 
cessful, in the course of some twenty yeai-s, he lays up a 
moderate comj)ctence for the rest of his days. And this 
hope cheers him through •innumerable trials, and hard¬ 
ships, and disappointments, and dangers. 

Questions. Ij whaling a dangerous businoss ? Wiicrc do they go to take whales f 
What docs the boy get who brings tlie first news of thii ship’s return to tlie captain’s 
family } 


LESSON XVII. 


Spell aTid define. 


2. Ab-rlbcnce, an assembly of hearers^ 

3. In-v^l-er-ate, deep rooted. 

3. As suCiits, attacks. 

4. l,brk-ing, keeping out of sight. 

0. Plh-juage, feathers on a fowl. 

8. Ra-pid-i-iy, swiftness. 


9. Deceives, misleads, cheats. 

9. Coun-lerfcit-ing, imitating. 

10. Twit ter, to make a noise as swab 

lows. 

13. In'&n-i-mate, withoutliie. 

14. S6l-i'ta-ry, lonely. 


Errors. 2. Nateral for natural; 3. bits iot builds j voiolent for violeni; for- 
tikelar bt jMrticular; 4. lurkin bx lurking. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 

1. The name of this bird very properly expresses its 
principal quality, that of mocking or imitating the son^ 
and notes of other birds. 

2. This bird is a native of America, and in its wild 
state is nowhere else to bo found. As a natural and nn- 
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taught songster, it stands unrivaled among the feathered 
creation; there being no bird capable of uttering such a 
variety of tones, or of giving equal entertaiiuucnt to an 
audience. 

3. The mocking bird builds her nest on sou.o tree not 
far from the habitations of men. Sometimes an apple 
tree standing alone answers her pui’pose, and she places 
it not far from the ground. But if these birds are not 
careful to conceal their habitation, the male Is always 
ready to defend it; for neither cat, dog, man, nor any 
other animal can come near, while the female is sitting, 
without meeting with a sudden and violent attack. The 
cat, in particular, is an object of the most inveterate 
hatred, and is tormented with such repeated assaults, as 
generally to make her escape wdthout delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and 
when found lurking about the nest, is sure to meet with 
a sound drubbing, and does welt to come off even with 
this; for the male sometimes darts upon it with such fury, 
and strikes it on the head with such force, as to leave it 
dead on the field of battle. 

5. Having destroyed his enemy, this coui-ageous bird 
flies immediately to the tree which contains his nest 
and his companion, and seating himself on the high¬ 
est branch, pours forth his best song in token of vic¬ 
tory. 

6. Although the plumage of the mocking bird is not 
so beautiful as that of many others, his slim and well 
made figure entitles him to a respectable standing for 
looks, among his feathered brethren. It is not his aj)pear- 
ance, however, but his song, that raises him so high in the 
estimation of man, and fixes his value above that of almost 
any other bird. 
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7. A stranger who hears this songster for the first 
time, listens to him with perfect astonishment. His voice 
IS clear, strong, full, and of such compass as to enable 
him to imitate the notes of every other bird he has ever 
heard. 

8. He also has a most remarkable memory ; for when 
there is not another songster in his hearing, he will recol¬ 
lect and repca.t the songs of nearly every bird in the 
forest. This he does with such truth, passing from one 
song to another, with such surprising rapidity, that one 
■vvho did not see him, and know the secret, would believe 
that half the feathered creation had assembled to hold a 
musical festival. Nor do the notes of his brother song¬ 
sters lose any of their sweetness or brilliancy by such 
repetition. On the contrary, most of the tones are 
sweeter and better than those of the birds which are 
imitated, 

9. Sometimes the mocking bird deceives and provokes 
the sportsman by imitating the notes of the game he is 
in pursuit of, and thus leading him the wrong rvay. 
Sometimes, also, he brings many other birds around him 
by counterfeiting the soft tones of their mates, or by 
imitating the call of the old ones for their young; and 
then, perhaps, he will throw them into the most terrible 
alarm by screaming out like a hawk. 

10. One who has never heard this bird, after all that 
ean be said, will have but a faint idea of his pow'ers. 
lie will perhaps begin with the song of the robin, then 
whistle like a quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then twit¬ 
ter like a swallowg and so on, running through the notes 
of every bird in the woods, with surprising truth and 
rapidity. 

11. When tamed, ho mocks every sound he heai-s witi 
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equal exactness, and it is often very amusing to witness 
the effect of this deception. He whistles for the dog; 
tlie flog jumps up, wags his tail, and nins to look for his 
master. He peeps like a hurt chicken ; and the old hen 
rnii.s clucking to see who has injured her brood. He 
mews like a kitten, and mother puss hearkens and stares, 
to find where the noise comes from ; and many other 
things of this kind ho docs to perfection. 

12. The mocking bird is much esteemed by those who 
are fond of such amusements, and in most of our large 
cities they are kept for sale by the dealers in birds. The 
price for common singers is from ten to twenty dollars. 
For fine singers from thirty to fifty dollars, and for very 
e.xtraordinary ones, even a hundred dollars have been 
refused. 

ly. When we walk out into the Avoods, how are we 
cheered with the songs, and gratified with the sight of 
the birds which surround us. The green grass, the beau¬ 
tiful flowers, and the tall trees of the forest, it is true, 
are pleasant to the sight. But these are inanimate; they 
preserve a dead and perpetual silence. 

14. They gratify the eye, but the ear would be left 
untouched, and the charms of nature but half complete, 
without the feathered songsters. When we walk alone 
through the solitary forest, they become our companions, 
and seem to take pleasure in displaying their beauties, 
and raising their best notes for our amusement. 

Questions. 1. What does the mocking bird do? 2. Of what country is she u 
native f What if a cat or dog comes near her nest f Docs she deceive other birds ’ 
Did you ever hear one sing ? Wliat is sometimes paid for one f 
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LESSON XVIII. 

Spell and d^ne. 

fird-ed, wadwL | 8. In-cdr, to bring on. 

tion, the end, or jiiace to be 10. Fr&n-tic, mad, raving, 
reached. 12. F6r li-lude, tirmness of courage. 

Ho*llu-quish, to give up. 12. Survive, to outlive. 

Ob-sC-fiui-oua, submisi^ive. 12. In-^vw-ta-ble, not to be avoided. 

/in''Hn-nent, (very great.) 13. E-cIi])^e, to obscure. 

‘iitKORs. 1. Sence for since; 2. prseme for preserve; 2. conjidunce fo6 con^ 
‘/{cc; -S. eminent ivimincnt; furardioxfontunl; 10. dround for droton. 


Dikection. Avoid that common error in conversation of 
Topping g at the end of words, as tdlin for idUtig, 


REMARKABLE SELF-POSSESSION. 

1. On the banks of the N.augatuck, a rapid stream, 
vliich rises in, and flows through, a very mountainous 
part of the state of Connecticut, a few years since, lived 
a farmer, who, though not a wealthy, was a respectable 
ill an. 

2. He had fought the battles of his country in the 
Revolution, and, from his familiarity with scenes of danger 
iuid peril, he had learned that it is always more prudent 
*0 preserve and affect the air of confidepce in danger, 
'vhaii to betray signs of fear ; and especially so, since his 
conduct might have a great influence upon the minds of 
those about him. He had occasion to send a little son 
across the river to the house of a relative, on an ernand, 
and, as there was then no bridge, the river must be 
forded. 
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3. TKe lad was familiar with every part of the fording 
place, and when the water was low, which was at this 
time the case, could cross without danger. But he had 
scarcely arrived at his place of destination, and done his 
errand, when suddenly, as is frequently the case in 
mountainous countries, the heavens became black with 
clouds, the wind blew with great violence, and the rain 
fell in torrents; it was near night, and became exceed¬ 
ingly dark. 

4. By the kindness of his friends, he was persuaded 
to relinquish his design of returning in the evening, and 
to wait until morning. The father suspected the cause 
of his delay, and was not over-anxious on account of any 
accident that might happen-to him during the night. 

6. But he knew that he had tauglit his son to render 
the most obsequious obedience to his father’s commands; 
that, as he possessed a daring and fearless spirit, and 
would never be restrained by force, he would, as soon as 
it should be sufficiently light in the morning, attempt to 
ford the river on his return. 

6. He knew also, that the immense quantity of water, 
that appeared to be fallmg, would, by morning, cause the 
river to rise to a considerable height, and make it dan¬ 
gerous, even for a man, in full possession of strength and 
fortitude, io attempt to cross it. He tlierefore passed a 
sleepless night; anticipating, with all a father’s feelings, 
what might befall his child in the morning. 

7. The day dawned; the storm bad ceased; the wind 
was still,-and nothing was to be heard but the roar of the 
river. The rise of the river exceeded even the father’s 
expectations; and no sooner was it sufficiently light to 
enable him to distinguish objects across it, than he placed 
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himself on the bank, to watch for the approach of his 
eon. 

8. The sdn arrived on the opposite shore at the same 
moment, and was beginning to enter the stream. All the 
father’s feelings were roused into action ; for he knew 
that his son was in the most imminent danger. lie had 
proceeded too far to return; in fact, to go forward or 
return was to incur the same peril. 

9. His horse had got into the deepest part of the 
channel, and was struggling against the current, down 
which he was rapidly hurried, and apparently making but 
little progress toward the shore. 

10. The boy became alarmed, and rai.sing his eyes 
toward the landlrf^-plaee, he discovered his father. 'He 
exclaimed, almost frantic with fear, Oh ! I shall drown, 
I shall drown! No! e.xclaimed the father, in a stem 
and resolute tone, and dismissing, for a moment, his feel¬ 
ing of tenderness; if you do. I’ll whip you to death ; 
cling to your horse. 

11. The son, who feared a father more than the raging 
elements, obeyed his command ; and the noble animal on 
wliich he was mounted, struggling for some time, carried 
him safe to shore. 

12. My son, said the glad father, bursting into tears, 
remember, hereafter, that in danger you must possess 
fortitude, and, determining to survive, cling to the last 
hojie. Had I addressed you with the tenderness and 
fear which I felt, your fate was inevitable ; you would 
haye been carried away in the current, and I should have 
seen you no more. 

13. What an example is here! The heroism, bravery, 

philosophy, and presence of mind of this man, eclipse the 

H 
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condact even of Caesar, when he said to his boatman 
What are you afraid of? you carry Caesar I 

Qumroh. Which of the class will relate this story the best in hie own language t 


T 


LESSON XIX. 

SptU and d^ne, 

1. Sw4^en, a country in the north of | 3. Dis charge, to perform, or do 

Europe. 3. Mda^arch, the king. 

1. Cdp-i-tai, the seat of government. 4. In-hm/'i-ties, weakness^. 

S. Codn e*ous ly, politely. 6. V4n-er-a-ble, deserving respect, re* 

2, Ben-O'fkc-tress, a female who confers vered. 

a benefit. 6. A^-mi-a-ble, lovely. 

2. Stdck-bolm, the capital of Sweden. 7. p4n*6ion, gnpual allowance by gov- 

8. Bribe, a gill to pervert judgment. emment for services. 

Ennons. 1. Houbaek for honebaek; imresting for interating! 2. thiut fbi 
fftirsf; 4. bedatid for ^dstead ; 6. aufrer for aufferer. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 

1. GusTAvrs III., king of Sweden, passing one morn- 
ing'On horseback through a village in the neighborhood 
of his capital, observed a young peasant girl, of interest- 
bg appearance, drawing water from a fountain by the 
wayside, He went up to her, and asked her for a draught. 
Without delay, she lifted her pitcher, and with artless 
simplicity gave it to the monarch. 

2. Having satisfied his thirst, and courteously thanked 
his benefactress, he said, My girl, if you will accompany 
me to Stockholm, I will endeavor to place you in a more 
agreeable situation. Ah, sir, replied she, I cannot accept 
your proposal. I am not anxious to rise above the state 
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of life in which I now am ; but even if I were, I could 
not for an instant hesitate. And why ? rejoined the 
king. 

3. Because, answered the girl, coloring, my mother is 
poor and sickly, and has no one but me to assist or com¬ 
fort her, under her many afflictions; and no earthly 
bribe could induce me to leave her, or to neglect to dis¬ 
charge the duties, affection requires of me. Where is 
your mother ? inquired the monarch. 

4. In that little cabin, replied the girl, pointing to a 
wretched hovel beside her. The king, whose feelings 
were interested in favor of his companion, went in, and 
beheld, stretched on a bedstead, whose only covering was 
a little straw, an aged female, weighed down with years, 
and sinking under infirmities. Moved at the sight, the 
monarch addressed her; I am sorry, my poor woman, to 
find you in so destitute and afflicted a condition. 

5. Alas! sir, answered the venerable sufferer I should 
need to be pitied, had I not that kind and attentive girl, 
who labors to support me, and omits nothing that she 
thinks can afford me relief. May a gracious God remem¬ 
ber it to her for good! she added, wiping away her 
tears. 

G. Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, than 
at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an exalted 
station. The gratification arising from the consciousness 
of having it in his power to assist a suffering fellow-crea¬ 
ture, almost overpowered him, and, putting a purse into 
the hand of the young villager, he could only say, Con¬ 
tinue to take good care of your mother; I shall soon 
enable you to do so more effectually. Good by, my 
amiable girl; you may depend on the promise of your 
king. 
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7. On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension on the mother and daughter, thus enabling them 
to pass the remainder of their days in happiness. 

Qubstionb. Where Is Sweden? Where was the peasant girl ?„ What washer 
character ? What did Gustavus do for her and her mother? Where Is Stockholm ? 


LESSOR" XX. 


Spell and d^ne. 


1. Mftr gin> the border, or edge. 3. Vis-ions, something imagined to be 

1. P(irl-ing, flowing with a gentle noise. 3. Il^am-ing, shining. Iseen. 

2. R4>di-ant, shining, emitting rays. 3. AMdys, corrupts, (disturbs.) 

Errors. 1. Jn/unt for in/imt ; 1. bcound fur bound ; 2. botrt/ for borrott ; 
d./earcrs fyr/eatures. 

DiKECTiON. This poetry should l>e read with a smooth and 
clear voice, conversational tone, and due degree of animation. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD 

1. A BROOK went dancing on its way. 

From bank to valley leaping. 

And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 

The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 

A lullaby around him. 

2. It is a lovely sight to view, 

Within this world of sorrow, 
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One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow; 

And such was this—a scene so fair— 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 

And one young being resting there, 

One soul of radiant whiteness. 

3. What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 

To cast their sAshine o’er thee ? 

What cord unites thy soul to heaven, 

Where visions glide before thee ? 

For, wondering smiles of cloudless mirth 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 

Say, not a thought—a form of earth — 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming. 

4. Sleep, lovely babe, for time’s cold touch 

Shall make these visions wither; 

Youth, and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 

Then sleep, while sleep is purr and mild, 

Ere earthly ties grow strong r. 

When thou shalt be no more a cnM, 

And dream of heaven no longer. 


THE LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 

1. There is not a spot in the wide peopled earth 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth; 

’Tis the home of our childhood! the beautiful spot 
Which mem’ry retains when all else is forgot. 
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May the blessings of Grod 
Ever hallow the sod, 

And its valleys and hills, by our children be trod. 

2. Can the language of strangers in accents unknown, 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ? 

The face may be fair, and the smile may be bland. 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land. 
There is no%ot on earth 
Like the land of our birth. 

Where heroes keep guard o’er the altar and hearth. 

8. How sweet is the language' which taught us to blend 
The dear name of parent, of husband and friend; 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother’s soft breast 
The ballads she sung, as she rocked us to rest. 

May the blessings of God 
Ever hallow the sod. 

And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 
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LESSON XXI. 


SpeU and dkfm. 


Hild'Wn, a large river. 

!. Wln-tere, ia used for years. 

I. Falr-y, an Imaginary being in human 
shape. 

1. Cius*ier-cd, gathered around. 

5. M6*hawk, a river in New York. 
i IVHr-gin, the border, or bank. 

6. In'-fun-tiuc, chilQish. 


7. Ca nde, a small boM. 

7. Frail, weak. 

8. M6or*lngs, anchorings. 

9. Ve-16C'My, swiftnMs of motion. 

11. Cleft, divided, parted. 

12. Vig-or-oua, powerful. 

^4. Do-m^-tic, belonging to thehouao 
I 19. Ch4s-tiae*ment, punUbment 


Errors. 2. Silvry for silvery ; 6. pickin for picking dimona for dumonda 
12. ct<nnm for cunmTtg ; 17. toatrin for atoatVtng ; IS. wuat fat vorat. 


THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN. 

1. It was a delightful afternoon in the month of June; 
the sun was shining brightly, and the birds were singing 
merrily in the trees. On the banks of the Hudson there 
stood a small cottage. Honey-suckle and wood-bine 
climbed over the door, and roses bloomed in the garden. 

2. Near the open door, there sat an old man. Seventy 
winters had passed over his head, and although his hair 
was silvery white, his eyes were still as deeply blue, and 
his cheek seemed almost as rosy, as in the days of his 
youth. His grand-children were gathered around him; 
one little one, scarcely three years old, had climbed to 
bis knee, and was resting her sweet face against his 
breast. 

3. 0, grand-father, cried the oldest of the group, a 
bright boy of twelve years, Do tell us a story. Please, 
please do, dear grand-father, they all cried at once. 
Well, well, little ones, what shall I tell you ? 0, a fikiry 
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story, said one of the little girls, who was just beginnmg 
to read. 

4. A fairy story, indeed! said the boy who had first 
spoken; girls always want to hear fairy stories. Tell us 
of the Indians and their battles, grand*father. Well, I 
will try and see what I can do, said the old man ; so all 
sit down and listen to me. The children all clustered 
around their grand-father’aJmee, and he commenced his 
story. 

5. Many, many years ago, on the banks of the Mo¬ 
hawk, there stood a log hut, such as was used by the 
early settlers. It was inhabited by a man, his wife, and 
two small children, a boy and girl. At the time of which 
I speak, the boy was about ten years old, and his sister 
some years younger. 

6. It was one beautiful afternoon in September that 
the brother and sister left their home, and wandered hand 
in hand along the margin of the river, picking up bright 
pebbles, and chatting with infantine gayety, ever and 
anon throwing the pebbles into the water, and rejoicing as 
the bright drops glittered in the sun, like so many dia 
monds. 

7. Partly resting on the bank, at some distance from 
the house was a small canoe. The children played round 
it for some time; but growing bolder by degrees, they at 
length entered the frail bark, and having found a paddle 
in the bottom, they sought to imitate those they had seen 
row the little bark. 

8. At length it loosened from its moorings and floated 
from the shore. It reached the current,'and was driven 
swiftly down the stream. The frightened children gazed 
at each other in mute despair. 
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9. They knew that the Cohoes falls were at a short 
distance, and although not aware of che extent of their 
danger, an indefinable terror overpowered them. The 
little bark glided swiftly over the waters, every moment 
increasing in velocity. 

10. On, on they went; trees, rocks, and every familiar 
object seemed to pass them with the rapidity of lightning j 
tlie roar of the cataract burst upon their ears. The 
hapless children gave thcmseHes up for lost, when sud¬ 
denly a young Indian warrior sprung from a thicket. 

11. He gazed for a moment upon the canoe, when his 
dark form cleft the waters, and struggling with the rapid 
current, he reached the canoe and brought it to the shore. 

12. Having safely lodged the children on the bank, 
with true Indian cunning, he seized the little bark, and 
ivith one stroke of his vigorous arm, it was propelled to 
the middle of the stream, where, resting for a moment 
upon the glittering water, it trembled like a thing of life, 
gazing upon its approaching destruction. Rapidly it 
turned a point of land, and was carried toward the cat¬ 
aract. 

13. Faster and faster it hastened on; it reached the 
verge, and, trembling for a moment on the brink, it 
plunged into the foaming gulf below; and after many 
struggles it rose again, and mingling with a vast sheet of 
foam, it was carried down the stream, and cast upon the 
bank, a wrecked and broken thing. 

14. But to return to the cottage. The mother, busied 
with her domestic occupations, heeded not the absence of 
the children, until the declining sun admonished her to 
prepare for their evening meal. 

16. The table was soon drawn out and covered with a 
snow-white cloth; the bowls of bread and milk were set 

6 
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Bide by side for the little ones, and the more substantial 
supper for the father placed upon the board. 

16. The mother went to the door, but could not see 
them. Still she felt no anxiety. They might have wan¬ 
dered to the field to their father, and patiently she waited 
their return. 

17. Presently he came, but he was alone. The mother 
anxiously asks for her children. He had not seen them. 
Every place in the vic#ity is searched. At length, 
calling upon their neighbors, they searched the woods. 
The live-long night the wretched mother, in mute despair, 
is listening to every sound, and in agonizing suspense 
awaiting their return, vainly hoping to hear of her lost 
ones. 

18. It was some days ere any trace of them was dis¬ 
covered, when their worst fears were realized by finding 
the wrecked canoe, with a fragment of the little girl’s 
frock attached to a nail in the bottom. The wretched 
father returned to his desolate home, rmable to console 
his heart-broken wife. 

19. Long, long they mourned, but with a chastened 
sorrow; for although the voices of their children no longer 
gladdened their home, they felt that it was the hand of 
the Lord that had stricken them, and they submissively 
bowed to the chastisement. 

20. We will now return to the children. Tremblingly 
they followed their Indian guide through the woods, until 
they came up with a party of Indians to which the young 
warrior belonged. /They had been to the white settle¬ 
ments to dispose of their furs, and were now returning to 
their homes. 

21. For many days they traveled, and at last reached 
the Oneida encampment. Here they separated the 
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brother and sister; the former was to go farther west, 
and the little girl was to remain. Bitter, bitter were the 
tears the little captives shed, and vainly they prayed that 
they might remain together; but they were torn from 
each other’s arras, and the brother carried to the western 
wilds. 

22. For a long, long time, the little Kuth pined after 
her brother; and, as the thought of home and her parents 
would steal over her heart, th% burning tears would roll 
down her cheek. But the sorrows of childhood are soon 
forgotten, and the kindness of a young Indian girl recon¬ 
ciled her to her new home. 

Qosstions. What this story about f 1. Where did the cottage stand? 
3. Wliat did the children want? 4. Wlat did their grand-father tell them? 11. Who 
got the children from tlie canoe f 21. Where were the children taken by the Inditms i 


LESSON XXII. 


Spdl and d^ne. 


2. S6M-tude, loneliness. 

2, O-nei'das, a tribe of Indians. 
4. Dis-pds-ing, selling. 

6. Em-»4rk*od, went on board. 

9. Ui^-ter-ed, spoken, or saUl. 


10. D48-ti*ny, ultimate fate. 

10. Rin-som, to ledeem. 

11. Wig'-wam, an Indian cabin. 

12. Roc-og-ni-tion, recollection. 
14. Ac-c6ni*pa-ny, to go with. 


Erroks. 2. fiumfyt hoiMf 2. aginfyragain ; 6. possm for passing; 6. dang- 
foua for duTigeroua ; 8. bust for burst f 10. prteetors for protebtors. 


THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN, 

CONCnUBED. 

1. Years passed on, and the boy was now a man. 
He was instructed by his Indian friends in shooting with 
the bow and arrow, and every other sport with which the 
Indian is familiar. 
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2. But there were times when he would turn from his 
dark brothers, to muse in solitude on his loved home and 
absent sister. He had heard from her but once, since 
they were separated. He knew she was with the Onei- 
das, and he feared they would never meet again. 

3. He had now been with them ten years, and a part 
of the tribe were making preparations to visit the white 
settlements to sell their furs. At the earnest solicitation 
of the boy, he was at Iasi* permitted to accompany them. 

4. 0 how gladly.he wept, for he hoped to hear of his 
parents. His Indian friends had been kind, very kind 
to him, but they could never supply the place of those he 
had lost. They set out, and after many days reached 
the settlement. After disposing of their furs, they turned 
their faces toward their home; and with a heavy heart 
the affectionate brother prepared to accompany them. 

5. It was one beautiful evening that they were passing 
near the Cohoes falls ; the boy was gazing eagerly around. 
Was it a dream ? Surely there was the same spot where 
he and little Ruth had embarked on their dangerous jour¬ 
ney. He saw the same trees^hat he had so oft sported 
beneath, and at a distance stood the log hut, his home, 
from the door of which his little sister and himself had 
bounded in infantine gayety, just ten years before. 

6. Ten long, long years had passed, and the anniver¬ 
sary of that day had now come round. Eagerly, eagerly 
he pressed forward, his feet scarcely keeping pace with 
his thoughts. The Indians were quickly following, for 
they too saw the cottage, and intended stopping to re¬ 
fresh themselves from the fatigues of their journey. 

7. The door stood open, and near it sat a woman em¬ 
ployed with her needle; while ever and anon a rilent 
tear would roll down her cheek. Sorrow had wrinkled 
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her brow and whitened her hair; but a look of calm 
resignation was settled on her face. Still the boy pressed 
on. He reached the cottage, and recognized her who 
was sitting there. 

8. lie sprung forward; Mother! burst from his quiv 
ering lips; and he fell senseless at her feet. The woman 
started; she had heard that loved word, and eagerly 
gazing upon the form of the prostrate boy, she saw her 
long lost son. My God, I thapk thee! burst from her 
full heart, as kneeling, she strove to recover the uncon¬ 
scious one. It was very long before he recovered, but 
when he did, the loved forms of his parents were bending 
over him, and he was happy. 

9. The Indians wei-e silently gazing upon the group; 
their hearts were touched, for they knew the story of 
their captive, and they understood full well the scene 
before them. After conversing in a low tone, for a few 
moments, they turned to leave flie cottage, but the 
mother’s hand pressed the arm of the nearest Indian, 
and, My daughter! were the only words slie uttered. 

10. The chief understood her well. The daughter of 
the pale-face dwells not in the wigwam of Waconza, was 
his answer. But her son soon informed her of the des¬ 
tiny of little liuth, and prepared to return with his 
protectors to ransom his sister. His father insisted on 
accompanying him, and they soon left the cottage. 

11. It was many days before they reached the Oneida 
village. They entered it, and were conducted to Nonon- 
da, the chief. In hurried accents the old man named 
his business. The daughter of the pale-face is the wife 
of the red man. His people are her people, and his God 
her God! exclaimed the chief, pointing to a wigwam; 
and he there beheld his long lost daughter. 
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12. Her sunny hair fell in the same ringlets, and her 
eyes were of the same bright blue as when they parted. 
She lay reclining on a couch of furs, her head pillowed 
on one little hand, and her-eyes fixed on her father; but 
no glance of recognition met his fond gaze, as, springing 
forward, he folded her to hia bosom. 

13. My child! my Euth 1 was all the 61d man could 
utter. Tremblingly the young girl returned the embrace 
of her father and brother, for the remembrance of her 
home was as a dream ; for in heart and soul she had be¬ 
come an Indian. Hurriedly her brother explained to her 
his discovery of their parents, and that they had come to 
take her to her mother. 

14. Tears filled her eyes as he spoke, and it was long 
before she would consent to leave her husband. But 
when told by him that he would accompany her, she 
replied, Narramattah will go; the white woman shall see 
her daughter. Suddenly she turned and darted into the 
wigwam. 

15. A few moments after, she returned, and kneeling 
before her father, she laid her Indian babe at his feet. 
The old man wept as he embraced his grand-child, and, 
in a faltering voice, he gave the infant his blessing. 

16. Ruth, or Narramattah, as we must now call her, 
and her husband, were ready in a few hours to accompany 
the old man to his home. The brother started before 
them in order to prepare his mother for the change she 
would see in her daughter. 

17. He found her waitmg in anxious expectation the 
arrival of the loved ones. They came at last; and 0 ! 
how joyfully did the fond mother welcome her lost daugh¬ 
ter! But sorrow blended with her joy, when Narramab 
tah placed her Indian babe in her anna. 
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18. Ruth continued with her parents some time; and, 
although by degrees she would remember some early 
scone of her childish sports, her whole soul was so firmly 
fixed upon her husband and her Indian home, that her 
parents despaired of ever reconciling her to their customs. 

19. But the joy of finding her children was too much 
for the fond mother, and a few months after their return, 
she was called to a happier and a better state. Narra- 
mattah mourned for her as for a kind friend, but gladly 
consented to go with her husband to the home of her 
childhood, the Oneida village. 

20. The old man paused. Go on, dear grand-father, 
go on, the children all cried at one voice. My tale is 
ended, said the old man. 0, is that all? said the eldest 
boy. But, dear grand-father, what became of the good 
young man ? He, said the grand-father, grew up, mar¬ 
ried, and lived to be the old man who is now telling you 
his story. 

^21. What, you, grand-father ? was it really you all the 
time ? and did you live with the Indians so long ? How 
funny! said the little girl on his knee. But what became 
of Narramattah ? She has been many, many years in 
her grave. 

Qubstions. 1. What had the boy taken by the Indian now become? 4. How htd 
the Indians treated him ? 8. Pid he ever see his parents ? 19. Did Ruth continue to 
live with the Indlaits ? Who was the old man who told this story > 
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LESSON XXIII. 

Spell and define. 

1. riam-Iot., a s-ii.i!! village. 17. In-coii-fl61*a-ble, that cannot be com 

2. ViiH!-yar(1, a plantation of grape vines. fortod. 

2. la liiir, asmall ilrum. 17. Ci-Uitn-i-ty, any great in'ntforune. 

S. Cli:iP'let, a garland of flowers. IS. Cul*ti*v4-tlon, lilUnre, ImproveTnenC 

fi. P^as-ant, rustic, rural. 10. Vint age, thetlmeofgathering grapes. 

7. Do*nd*tion, a gift, a present. 10. Tarn boiir iiie, a small drum. 

Direction. The pronoun 1, and the interjection O, must 
always be capitals. 


THE BLIND PIPER AND IIIS SISTER. 

1. It was toward the close of a delightful day, in the 

middle of September, that Emma and her father reached 
a little hamlet, situated in a pleasant valley, near the 
skirts of a forest. • ^ 

2. The inhabitants of the hamlet were still engaged in 
the labors of the vineyard ; and Emma and her father 
tempted by the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and 
the coolness of the evening, left the carriage, and strolled 
onward through the valley, till the sound of many voices, 
mingling with the sprightly notes of a pipe and tabor, 
attracted the notice of Emma. 

3. Ah! said she, turning to her father with a lively 
air, do you not hear music ? there are villagers dancing 
beneath the shade of those trees; let us go nearer and 
observe them. Her father consented, and they directed 
their steps toward the spot where the young people were 
dancing, and seated themselves on a vacant bench,, be- 
neaUi a neighboring tree. 
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4. The peasants welcomed the strangers with every 
mark of hospital! tj, and supplied them with such refresh¬ 
ments as their humble station afforded, such as new milk, 
cakes, and bunches of the finest grapes, freshly gathered. 

5. They informed them it was the birth-day of one of 
the elders of the village, and that it was customary 
among them to fpvo a litlle fete on such occasions. The 
village girls were all dressed in white linen gowms, tied 
with colored ribbons, and their heads were adorned wdth 
chaplets of flowers. 

6. Emma was delighted with all she saw, and almost 
wished she had been born a peasant girl, that she might 
have shared in the lively scene before her. When the 
young people were tired of dancing, they ranged them¬ 
selves in groups on the grass, and sang several vintage 
songs and choruses. 

7. When the singing was concluded, and the party 
abgut to separate, Emma said to her father. Will you 
permit me to bestow a small sum of money on these good 
girls in return for the pleasure they have afforded us this 
evening ? Her father consented, and added something 
on his own account, to her donation. 

8. Accept this trifle from my father and myself, said 
Emma, advancing toward the group; it will buy ribbons 

^ for your next holiday. 

9. Claudine, one of the village girls, courtesied respect¬ 
fully, and thanked Emma for her kindness, but declined 
her gift, saying. Our parents would be displeased with us, 
were wo to accept your bounty; because w’e are in no 
want of anything; but, added she, perhaps it might be 
acceptable to Mary and her blind brother; and she di¬ 
rected Emma’s attention toward a pale, sickly-looking 
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youth, who, with his sister had performed the part of 
musicians for the dance. 

10. The patient look of the poor youth, as he sat on 
the grass, leaning his head against the shoulder of his 
sbter ; and the expression of tender anxiety, that ap¬ 
peared in the eyes of the youthful Mary, as she turned 
them, from time to time, on the pale face of her blind 
brother, excited great interest in Emma; and she contin¬ 
ued to regard them, for a few minutes, in thoughtful 
silence; then, turning to Claudine, she asked her who 
they were, and where they lived. 

11. They are two poor orphans, who live wdth their 
old grandsire, in a little cabin at the entrance of the 
forest, replied Claudine. It is nearly eight years since 
they first came to our village. 

12. The hamlet in which they formerly lived was 
entirely consumed by a fire, which broke out in the dead 
of night, and old Clement, with his wife and widowed 
daughter, and her two children, were rendered destitifte 
and homeless. 

13. They, with many others who had suffered by the 
same unfortunate circumstance, came to our village to 
seek shelter from the inclemency of the season, for it 
was just after the Christmas feast that the fire happened. 
I remember, continued Claudine, standing at our cottage 
door, and weeping to see the distress of these poor people. 

14. Mary was then only a little girl of six years of 
age, and Philip a year or two older. My father, who is 
one of the head men in our village, caused a subscription 
to be raised, to provide a few necessaries for them ; and 
thiy likewise built a little cottage on a waate bit of ground 
Bear the eatrance of the forest, in which they placed old 
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Clement and his family; and he has followed the occm 
pation of a wood-cutter from that time until this very day. 

1.5. But, poor man, he has had many trials. First, 
his wife died; and then he lost his daughter, who fell ill 
with a bad fever, and died in the course of a few days. 
She sent for my mother, whom she loved much, to be 
with her in her illness. 

16. I have heard my mother say, it was a sad sight to 
see the grief of the poor old man, and that of the two 
children; they were just old enough to feel her loss. 
Not long after this, Philip caught the small-pox, and had 
it so badly that it deprived him of his sight, and left him 
pale and sickly, as you now see him. 

17. Old Clement was quite inconsolable, for a lotg 
time after this fresh calamity had fallen upon them; but 
Philip bears his sufferings so patiently, and Mary is so 
dutiful, and takes so much care of her blind brother, that 
he no longer feels his misfortunes as keenly as he used to do. 

48. As to Mary, she is beloved by all who know her; 
she is the kindest of sisters, and the most dutiful of chil¬ 
dren ; her cottage is a pattern of neatness ; she does all 
the work of the house herself; she milks the cow, sews 
for the family, and finds time to assist in the cultivation 
of their little garden. 

19. Philip is not idle, for he has learned to weave bas- 
. kets, which he sells at the season of the vintage. But 
his chief delight consists in playing on his pipe ; and 
Mary, to please her brother, has learned to accompany 
him with the tambourine ; they are always pleased to per¬ 
form the part of musicians to us, when we dance in the 
evening, and we, in return for this service, make them a 
little present of white bread, new cheese, cakes, or fruit; 
just what we think may prove most acceptable to them. 
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20. Emma thanked Claudine for her interesting nar¬ 
rative, and when it was concluded she approached the 
spot where Mary and her brother were sitting, and placed 
in her hand the money which Claudine and her compan¬ 
ions had declined taking. 

21. It w'as with some difficulty that Emma prevailed 
on the gentle Mary to accept her bounty. Take it, my 
good girl, said she, as a small reward for your kindness 
in attending on your old grandsire and your poor blind 
brother, which must often be a great trouble to you. 

22. Ah! my good young lady, replied Mary, turning 
her eyes full of tears on tlie face of her brother, as she 
spoke, I should indeed be a most unworthy girl, did I con 
sider any little service done for him as a trouble, for he 
was the kindest brother tome. Had it been my lot to be 
blind, instead of him, he would have done for me all that 
I now do for him ; and were I to neglect him, he would 
feel his misfortune more severely than he now does. 

23. lie first directed my infant steps, and taught ifle 
how to walk; and Philip shall never want a guide to 
direct him, while Mary is living, added the affectionate 
sister, pressing the hand of her blind brother tenderly as 
she spoke. 

QtiBSTioNs. 1. Where did Emma and her father go i 2. Wliat were the pcopk 
engaged in t 3. What were tho Tillage girls dningf 9. Who was Mary’s brothci ? 
1^. What did Emma give Mary f Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSON XXIV. 

Spell and define. 


3. Ar'ransc'Hient, a putting in order. 
3. ()c-c4-sion, to cause to be. 

A. liMiis'pOtt ed, (uuwell.) 

5. In ai<i4ii-tivc, iiitt atUnitiTe. 

3. In'-duH-lry, habiiual labor. 

11. Guests, visitors. 

12. An tic i'Pate, to take before. 


14. Sin-c4r-i-ty, franknMs. 

I.*}. lii-t4ti-tion, design. 

13. Str61]-cd, wautiered about. 

17. Gloom, darkness. 

IR. llulMans, brutal fellows. 

21. i.it-ier, a kind o( carriage, 
i 22. Ke*Bt4r>a'iive, that tends to beai. 


Errors. 4. Forcaiox foregt; 6./ce/tns iot feelings; 9. purtake for partaAe 
0. hunUy for hoindy ; 10. guess for guests. 


THE BUND PIPER AND HIS .SISTER, 

CONCLUDED. 

1. Emma was sensibly affected by the amiable conduct 
'>f this peasant girl toward her brother. Mary is far 
more worthy than I am, sighed she, as she slowly re¬ 
turned toward the spot where she had left her father. 

2. During their walk back toward the hamlet, Emma 
talked of no one but Mary and her blind brother. I am 
sure I should be much happier and better, were Mary 
always near me, said she. I should like to have her for 
my waiting maid, and then I should, in time, become as 
good and careful as she is. 

3. When Emma formed this wish, it was a very selfish 
one, and she forgot the sorrow such an arrangement would 
occasion to old Clement, and his blind g'andson, were she 
to take from them, the comfort of their lives. 

4. Her fatlier agreed to this proposal 5 the next 
morning, Emma rose early, that they might reach the 
cottage before Mary was gone out to work in the vine- 
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yards, or in the forest; but her father was indisposed, 
and did not rise till near dinner-time. 

5. Unused to bear the slightest disappointment, Emma 
was out of spirits the whole morning; she forgot the 
resolutions she had made the evening before, and was 
inattentive to her father, and hardly refrained from giv- 
ng vent to her discontented feelings. 

6. Toward evening her father, yielding to her entreat¬ 
ies, agreed to accompany her on horseback, to the cottage. 
Not far from the door, they overtook Mary with a basket 
on her arm; she had been to the hamlet to buy bread 
for supper# 

7. Emma now told Mary, that, if she would come and 
live with her, she should want for nothing. Mary thanked 
her, but said she would not on any account leave her 
grandsire, nor yet her brother. They have no one but 
myself to work for them, and my poor brotlier would 
break his heart, were I to leave him to the care of 
strangers. 

8. Besides, added she, with a more lively air, if I 
work for them, they repay me by the warmest aflPcctions. 
Enter our little cottage, and judge whether I could be 
more comfortable were I to exchange it for a palace. 

9. The cottage, though small, was convenient, and 
though the furniture was of the humblest description, 
everything spoke much for the industry of its young mis¬ 
tress. Old Clement had just returned from ciitting wood 
in the forest. lie welcomed the strangers with much 
hospitality, and pressed them to partake of the homely 
meal which Mary had prepared. 

10. The invitation was not rejected by Emma and her 
fh&er^ and Mary placed before her guests new milk, 
tnAx butter, brown bread, some honey-comb, and ripe 
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grapes, freshly gathered from the vine that covered the 
front part of the cottage. 

11. See ! said the old man, turning to his guests, this 
is our daily food; what can be more wholesome ? Labor 
gives us an appetite to relish it, and we are grateful to 
God, who has blessed us with health, and the means of 
providing it from day to day. During their visit at the 
cottage, Emma could not help observing how kind and 
attentive Mary was to her old grandsire. 

12. A look was sufficient to bring her to his side; it 
appeared to be her whole study, to wait upon him and 
anticipate his wishes; and Emma began t(/perceive how 
cruel it would have been to deprive the poor old man of 
sueh a good girl. 

13. On her way back to the hamlet, Emma began 
thinking how different Mary’s conduct was from her own. 
Mary’s sole pleasure consisted in contributing to the hap¬ 
piness of others, while she had hitherto studied only her 
own. 

14. I will endeavor, for the future, to correct in myself 
all selfish feelings, and be to my father all that Mary is 
to her grandsire, said Emma, to herself; and it was not 
long before she had an opportunity of proving the sincer¬ 
ity of her resolution. 

15. One beautiful evening, Emma and her fathbr 
walked out, with the intention of paying a visit to the old 
woodman and his grand-children, but on their approach to 
the cottage, they found it empty, its inhabitants not hav¬ 
ing returned from their labor in the fields. Emma 
proposed rambling a little further, and they strolled 
carelessly onward, till they reached the entrance of the 
forest 
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16. It is not dark yet, said Emma, casting a wishful 
glance among the trees before her. See, added she, look¬ 
ing back toward the W'est, the sun is now slaking behind 
those hills; let us walk a little way into this beautiful 
wood, and enjoy the refreshing coolness of the shade. 

17. Her indulgent father yielded to her wishes, and 
they proceeded onward for some time, till the increasing 
gloom warned them of the lateness of the hour ; and th(!y 
reluctantly turned their steps homeward, but had not 
proceeded many paces, when a shrill whistle made them 
qviickcn their steps, and the next minute t%vo robbers 
sprung upon them, from among the underwood, where 
they had been concealed. 

18. Emma screamed loudly for help, while her father 
endeavored to defend himself from the attack of the 
rufBans; unfortunately, he received a wound in the arm 
which quite disabled him ; and foot-stops sounding near, 
the robbers fled. 

19. Emma now supported the drooping head of her 
father, while her tears flowed fast. Her lamentations 
roaehed the ears of Mary, who chanced to be crossing 
the forest, in search of the cow which had strayed away, 
and she hastened toward the spot where Emma sat weep¬ 
ing by her father. 

20. A few words were sufficient to explain to Mary 
what had happened, and with a presence of mind of which 
fear had deprived Emma, Mary took the handkerchief 
from her own neck, and bound up the bleeding arm, 
assuring Emma, that her father had only fainted through 
loss cf blood, but that with proper assistance, he would 
|oon recover; then bidding her make herself easy till 
her return, she disappeared. 
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21. Emma counted the moments of her absence with 
the greatest anxiety; the shades of evening wore closing 
darkly round them, and her young heart was filled with 
mingled sensations of grief and terror. Her uneasiness 
was at length dispelled by the return of her young friend, 
accompanied by several peasants, bearing a sort of litter, 
on which they placed her father, and, directed by Mary, 
conveyed him to the cottage, and laid him on old Clem¬ 
ent’s bed. 

22. The surgeon of the village soon arrived, for 
careful Mary had despatched a messenger to him, and 
udriiinistcred a restorative cordial, which had the desired 
cfteet; for, in a few minutes, Emma had the satisfaction 
of seeing her father once more open his eyes, and heard 
him iti a feeble voice pronounce her name. Full of joy, 
slie flew to him, and throwing her arms around his neck, 
wept for some time. 

23. Ah! dearest father, said she, I thought you never 
would have looked up or spoken to me again. The sur¬ 
geon assured Emma that her father’s wound was not 
dangerous, but that he required good nursing and to be 
kept very quiet; he then applied the necessary bandages 
to his arm and departed, promising to call on the follow- 
ing day. 

24. The kind Mary entreated Emma to lie down on 
her little bed, for a few hours, while she watched by the 
bed of the invalid. I am stronger than you, and better 
able to bear fatigue, said she. But Emma, though much 
fa tigued, would on no account be persuaded to leave her 
father. 

25. You have convinced mo, my good Mary, said she, 
taking the hand of her young friend as she spoke, that * 
h re is no one so fitting to attend on a parent in time of 
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sickness, as a child. I have no right to leave another to 
perfonn my duty. At least, said Mary, permit me to be 
your assistant. 

26. This request Emma did not refuse; and under 
the care of these two amiable girls, aided by the skill of 
the good surgeon, the patient was soon out of danger, 
though his recovery was but slow. Since Emma had 
become an inmate of the cottage, a great change had 
taken place in her conduct for the better. No longer 
inattentive or neglectful, she seemed to take pleasure in 
attending on her father, and performing for him all those 
little services, which are so pleasing to the sick. 

27. Emma had never been so happy in her life before, 
and her time passed swiftly away; nor did she ever find 
it. hang so heavily on her hands as it had done formerly, 
l linma’s father daily improved in health, and he began to 
talk of returning home. Emma could not hear her father’s 
proposal of leaving the cottage, where she had been so 
truly happy, without feelings of regret; but she knew it 
was her duty to submit W'ithout murmuring. 

28. A few days previous to that which was fixed upon 
for their departure, her father requested old Clement and 
his grand-children to go with him to the hamlet, and give 
their opinion of a little estate he had bought. 

29. He then led the way to a neat little dwelling, 
surrounded by orchards and cornfields. Old Clement 
congratulated him on his purchase, assuring him it was 
the most fruitful spot in the whole district. I am glad 
to hear so good a character of it, said Emma’s father; I 
did not purchase it for myself, but for you and your 
amiable grand-children; take it, and may you live many 
years tbf^^oy it. 
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80. It is needless to describe the grateful transports 
of the astonished family. They called down a tliousand 
blessings on the head of their generous benefactor and 
his daughter ; and Emma and her father felt truly happy 
in witnessing the surprise and delight of their humble 
but worthy friends. 

Questions. How came Kmma’e father to be hurt ? Whal did Mary do for hiini 
Wliui did Kimna’d Utiier do (or old Cloiuent f Was Mary a gtrod g^rl f 


LESSON XXV. 


^peU and d^ine. 


I, Mdn'tles, covert. 

1. Mteit, ilie look, or air. 

2. Quench, to extini^ieh. 
2. Hiaiich, to make white. 


2. Ver-mlldon, any beautilul red color 
4. Hues, colors, dyes. 

6. Fruit-age, fruit in general. 

6. De-ciys, periehee, witliere. 


MIND. 

1. Let others praise the hue 

That mantles on thy face, 

Thine eyes of hcaverdy blue, 

And mien of faultless grace ; 
These charms I freely owii, 

Lut still a higher find ; 

’Twill last when beauty’s flown,— 
Thy matchless charm of miud. 

2. The damp of years may quench 

The brightness of thine eye ; 
Time’s icy hand may blanch 
Thy cheek’s vermilion dye ; 
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Thy form may lose its grace, 

Thy voice its sweet control, 

But naught can e’er cfiace 
The beauties of thy soul. 

3. What’s beauty but a flower 

That blooms in summer's ray; 
When pours tlie wintry shower, 

Its charms will fade away. 

The mind’s a rich perfume 
That winter cannot chill ; 

The flower may lose its bloom, 

But fragrance lingers still. 

4. Stars gem the vault of heaven, 

When day’s last hues decline; 
As darker grows the even, 

Witlr brighter ray they shine. 
Thus, in the night of years, 

When youtli’s gay light is o’er, 
More bright the soul appears, 

ITian e’er it shone before. 

6. The leaves, when autumn blusters, 
Forsake the tree and die. 

But falling, show rich clusters 
Of fruitage to the eye. 

Thus time, in flying, snatches 
The beauty, but displays 
One charm that all o’ermatches, — 
A soul that ne’er decays. 


QvianoNB.. What Ui tVe most laming beautjr ? How can it tie acquirad) 
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LESSON XXVI. 


Spdl and define. 


8. GraM fi-c4'tion, enjoyment. 

8. moved to. 

9. Con ftfeC'tion er, one who sella sweet¬ 

meats. 


9. Co&n-ter, a shop table. 

16. SiL-is-lidiC'tiou, content. 

20. ItUn-i fe«t-A lion, discovery. 

21. Ko-s61v-ed, determined. 


Errors. 2. Oimne for going ; 4. gits for gtts; toanst for tean/s; 6 . eoffn Ibi 
for git (orfor get ; 7. cfiimhly for chimmy. 


SELF-DENIAL. 

1. There were two little boys, named James and Wil¬ 
liam. One day, as they were about starting for school, 
their father gave them two or three pennies apiece, to 
spend for themselves. The little boys were very much 
pleased at this, and went off quite merrily. 

2. What are you going to buy, William ? asked James, 
after they had walked on a little way. I don’t know, 
replied William; I have not thought yet. What are 
you going to buy with your pennies ? 

3. Why, I’ll tell you what I believe I’ll do. You 
know mother is sick. Now I think I will buy her a nice 
orange. I am sure it will taste good to her. 

4. You may, if you choose, James; but I’m going to 
buy some candy with my money. Father gave it to me 
to spend for myself. If mother wants an orange, she 
can send for it. You know she’s got money, and Hannah 
gets every thing she wants. 

5. I know that, said James, but then it would make 
me feel so happy to see her eating an orange that I 
boQght for her with my own money. She is always doing 
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some thing for us, or getting us some thing, and I should 
like to let her see that I don’t forget it. 

6. You can do as you please, was William’s reply to 
tin’s ; for my part, I don’t often get money to spend for 
myselft And now I think of it, I don’t believe father 
would like it, if wo were to take the pennies he gave us 
for ourselves and give them away, or what is the same 
thing, give away what we bought with them. Indeed, 
I’m sure he would not. 

7. I don’t think so, William, urged James ; I think it 
would please him very much. You know that he often 
talks to us of the evil of selfishness. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber how pleased he was one day, when a poor chimney¬ 
sweeper asked mo for a piece of cake that I was eating, 
and I gave him nearly the whole of it ? If that gave 
him pleasure, surely my denying myself for the sake of 
mother, who is sick, would please him a great deal more, 

8. William did not reply to this, for he could not very 
well. Still he wanted to spend his pennies for his own 
gratification so badly, that he w^as not at all influenced by 
what his brother said. 

9. In a little while, the two little boys came to a con¬ 
fectioner’s shop, and both w'ent in to spend their money. 
Well, my little man, what will you have? asked the 
shopkeeper, looking at William as he came up to the 
counter. 

10. Give me three pennies’ worth of cream candy, 
said William. The cream candy was weighed out, and 
then the man asked James what he should get for him. 
t w'ant a sweet orange, for three cents, said James. 

11. Oar best oranges are four cents, was the reply. 
Four cents! But I have but three, and I want a mce one 
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for my mother, who is sick. Do you buy it with your 
own money, my little man ? asked the confectioner. 

12. Yes, sir, was the low answer. Then take one of 
the best for your three cents, and here is some candy into 
the bargain. I love to see little boys thoughtful of their 
mothers. And the man patted James upon the head, 
and seemed very much pleased. 

13. William felt bad when he heard what the man 
said, and began to think how very much pleased his 
mother would be when James took her the orange after 
school. 

14. I wish 1 had bought an orange too, said he, as he 
went along eating his candy, winch did not taste half so 
good as he had ex})ected it would. 

15. Do you know why it did not taste so good ? I will 
tell you. llis mind was not at ease. When our thoughts 
trouble us, w'e take little or no pleasure. 

10. So it was with William, lie felt that he had been 
selfish, and that his selfishness would appear when his 
brother carried home the orange for their sick mother. 
It was for this reason that his candy did not taste so good 
to him as ho expected it would. But James ate liis with 
much satisfaction. 

17. I wish I had bought mother an orange with my pern 
nies, said William, as they were going home from school. 

18. I wish you had too, replied his unselfish brother, 
for then we should have two to give her, instead of one. 
See, mother, what a nice sweet orange I have bought 
you, said he, as he arrived at iiomc, and went into his 
mother’s sick chamber. 

19. It is, indeed, very nice, my son, and it will taste 
good to me. I have wanted an orange all the morning. 
Where did you get it ? Father gave me three pennies 
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tlus morning, and I bought it with them. thought you 
would like to have oue. 

20. You are very good, my son, to think of your sick 
mother. And you wouldn’t spend your pennies for cako 
or candy, but denied yourself, that you might get an 
orange for mo ? Mother loves you for this manifestation 
of your self-denial and love for your parent. 

21. William heard all this, and it made him feel very 
bad indeed. 0, how he did wish that he had bought 
some thing for his mother with the three pennies his father 
had given him! but it ww too late now. The pain he 
felt, however, was useful to him. It taught him to know 
that we may often obtain far greater happiness by deny¬ 
ing ourselves for the sake of others, than in seeking alone 
the gratifications of our own appetite; and he seriously 
resolved he would try in future to do better. 

Qubstions. What did the two boys talk about on the way to the store f Wliat did 
they buy f 18. To whom did Jamas gire bis orange i 19- Whaidid his mother say f 
21. How did William feel ? How do you ieel when you are kind and do good to 
others^ 
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LESSON XXVII. 


Spell and^ define. 


1. St6*tlons, (conditions.) 

1. Pro prt-e-lor, an owner. 

2 Am-bi-iion, desire of fame. 

2. Ia(id*a-ble, pralAwnrthy. 

2. H4r-il-age, (a property.) 

5. Do'cUe, ready to learn. 


5. Co Um po-ra'ries, tho^e who IWott 

the oame time. 

6. V6I'Un ta h-ly, from choice. 

7. U*nUv^r>sl-tie8, colleges in which all 

branches of science are taught. 

7. C&n-di-date, one proposed for oflieo. 


»Errors. 1. Orjl^i int orphan; 5. /ose for/os/es; 6. turnup fox turnip ; grouiin 
br growing; 7. expirin fox expiring; \0. fortin fox fortune. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 

1. Edward and William were friends from boyhood ; 
their ages were nearly the same, and their stations in life 
similar. Edward was an orphan, brought up by his 
graud-father, the proprietor of a small farm. 

2. The father of William w’as a small farmer also, a 
respectable, worthy man, whose only ambition, and such 
an ambition was laudable, was to leave to his son the 
heritage of a good name. 

3. Both boys were deeped by their natural guardians 
to fill that station in so<^y to which they were born; 
but it happened, as sometimes it will happen in such 
cases, that the boys, though trained up in hard-working 
and pains-taking families, where the labor of the hand 
was more thought of than the labor of the head, were, 
nevertheless, very bookishly inclined. 

4. As they were both of them only children, their 
fancies were generally indulged, and no one took offence 
that their pence and sixpences were hoarded up for the 
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purchase of books, instead of being spent in gj^ngorbrcad 
and marbles. 

5. And partly to gratify their own tastes for learning, 
and partly to fall in witli the wishes of the village school- 
master, who took no little pride and pleasure in his docile 
a;id book-loving pupils, they attended the grammar-school 
long after their village cotemporaries were following the 
plow. 

6. At fifteen they appeared less likely than ever, volun¬ 
tarily to lay down Homer and Virgil, and our English 
divines and poets, for any pleasure it was probable they 
would ever find m growing turnips or selling fat cattle. 

7. Perhaps this taste for letters might be also stimu¬ 
lated by the grammar-school having in its gift, every five 
years, a scholarship in one of the universities ; and which 
was awarded to the youthful writer of the best Greek 
, and Latin theme. The term was about expiring, and 
one of the two friends was sure of the nomination, there 
being no other candidate. 

8. It was now Christmas, and the decision was to take 
place in March. The themes were in progress, and every 
thought of both youths seemed to turn itself into good 
Greek and Latin. Just at this time, the father of Wil¬ 
liam suddenly died ; and what made the trial doubly 
afflicting was, that his circumstances had become embar¬ 
rassed, and the farm must, of necessity, be sold to pay 
his debts. 

9. This was a great sorrow; but young as William 
was, his mind was strengthened by knowledge. He 
turned his philosophy to the best account; he faced his 
adverse circumstances with manly courage, and. With a 
clear head and an upright heart, assisted in straightening 
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his father’s deranged affairs, and in prodding that every 
one’s just claim should bo satisfied. 

10. Yet it was with a heavy heart that he left the 
comfortable home of former independence, and retired' 
with his drooping mother to a small dwelling, with the 
remnant of their fortune, barely sufiicient to support her 
above want. 

11. When William saw his mother’s melancholy pros¬ 
pects, he, for a moment, almost lamented tliat he could 
not turn his hand to labor; and at times the gloomy 
thought crossed his mind, that perh.aps had he been a 
humble plowman, he might have saved liis father from 
ruin. 

12. But youth is strong, and so is intellect; and the 
force of a well-stored and active mind buoyed him up ; 
and he felt that within him which would not let him 
despair, nor even murmur; and he knew, besides, that 
wei’e the scholarship but once won, the way would then be 
opened to honorable advancement, and even competency. 

13. Actively, then, did he bestir himself; what was 
before interesting he now pursued with ardor, and what 
before he had done well, he now did better; for the in¬ 
tellect, like a rich mine, abundantly repays its workers. 

14. Sometimes the idea, almost in the form of a wish, 
crossed his mind, that Edward, knowing his altered cir¬ 
cumstances, might relinquish the field, and thus secure 
« him what had become so doubly desirable. 

15. It was now the end of January, and during a 
hard frost,' the two friends met every evening to recreate 
themselves in skating, an exercise in which both excelled. 
But William seemed at this time the sport of misfortune ; 
for, as he was performing, almost for the twentieth time. 
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a master-piece in the exercise, his foot caught a pebble 
in the ice, he was flung forward to an immense distance 
with terrible velocity, and in his fall, broke his leg. 

16. Edward, unconscious of the extent of the injury, 
with the assistance of a cottager, conveyed him home, 
insensible. The poor widow’s cup of sorrow seemed now 
full to the brim; and William vainly endeavored, amid 
the agony of sulFering, to console her. 

17. Edward was like a ministering angel; he spoke 
words of comfortable assurance, and supported his friend 
in his arms w'hile he underwent the painful operation of 
having the bone set. 

18. In a short time, the doctor pronounced William 
out of danger; but he was unable to use the least exer¬ 
tion ; even exercise of mind was forbidden, and days and 
weeks were now hurrying February into March. 

19. Alas ! said he, one day, to his friend, there is no 
hope of the scholarship for me ; but why should I regret 
it, when it only secures it to you! And yet, for my poor 
mother’s sake, I cannot resign it, even to you, without 
sorrow ; and, dear Edward, he added, his whole counte¬ 
nance kindling up at the idea, I would have striven against 
you like a Dacian gladiator, had it not pleased Heaven 
to afflict me thus! 

^ 20. Edward was a youth of few words, and after a 
pause, he replied. If your theme is finished, I will copy ' 
it for you; mine I finished last night. 

21. No, said William, it is mostly in its first rough 
state, and wants yet a few pages«n conclusion; yet you 
can see it; read it at your leisure; and, since it is 
impossible for it to appear, if any ideas or phrases appear 
to you good,you are welcome to them. But I beg your 
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pardon, added he, correcting himself; yours, I doubt not, 
is already the best. 

Qubbtioks. What is t.hif atory about ? 1. Wliat io salt! of the two boys f 6. Wew 
ibuy good seliolnraf 7. Whai were they striving for f 15. What happened to Wil* 
lism t Wliat were liis father's circumstances ? 


LESSON XXVIII. 


Spfll and define. 


1. Ap pr6 pri-a-ling. setting apart. 

3. ItUn-u-Mcript, a paper written by hand. 
3. (Jlr-rum-stan cos, condition. 

5. In-t^gri iy, honchly, purity. 

6. In CO horrent ly, in an unconnected 

manner. 

8. Theme, a subject on which one writes. 


9. Tihn-guor, weakness. 

9. Sym{r-tofna, signs of* 

10. l)«-cr^i)'i*tude, decayed and infirm by 

age. ling. 

13. Proph ecy, a prediction, or a foretell* 

14. Gi^l-i-lude, lhankfulnees. 

16. Com*m6nce*ment, the beginning. 


Errors. 5. Singdar for singxtlar; 7. widderfot icidow; 8. ravin for rating ■. 
8. $udfVn for tuddtn ; 13. futer for future. 


THE TWO FRIENDS, 

COKCLCBED. 

1, Edward did as his friend desired; he took from 
William’s desk the various sheets of the unfinished theme, 
IIo carried them home with him, and, without any inten¬ 
tion of appropriating a single word to his own benefit, sat 
down to its perusal. He read, and, as he read, grew 
more and more amazed. Were those thoughts, was this 
language indeed the composition of a youth like himself? 

2. He was in the generous ardor of youth, and his 
heart, too, was devoted to a noblb fnendsbip, and the 
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pure and lofty sentiments of his friend’s compositioi 
aided the natural kindness of hisdieart. 

3. It was midnight when he had finished the half 
concluded sentence which ended the manuscript; and 
before morning ho had drawn up a statement of his 
friend’s circumstances, accompanied by the rough copy 
of his theme, which he addressed to the heads of the 
college. 

4. lie also made up his own papers, net now from any 
desire or expectation of obtaining the scholarship, but to 
prove, as he said in the letter with which he accompanied 
them, how muck w'orthier his friend was than himself. 

5. All this ho did without being aware that he was 
performing an act of singular virtue; but believing 
merely that it was the discharge of his duty. 0, how 
beautiful, how heroic is the high-minded integrity of a 
young and innocent spirit! 

6. Edward did not even consult his friend the school¬ 
master about what he had done, but took the packet, the 
next morning, to the nearest coach toAvn, and called on 
his friend William on his return, intending to keep from 
him also the knowledge of what he had done. 

7. As soon as he entered the door, he saw, by the 
countenance of the widow, that her son was worse. He 
had been so much excited by the conversation of the 
evening before, that fever had come on, and before the 
day was over, he was in a state of delirium. 

8. Edward wept as he stood by his bed, and heard his 
unconscious friend incoherently raving in fragments of 
his theme; while the widow, heart-struck by this sudden 
change for the worse, bowed herself, like the Hebrew 
mother, and refused to be comforted. 

9. Many days passed over before William was again 
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calm, and then a melancholy languor followed, which, 
excepting that it was unaccompanied by alarming symp¬ 
toms, was almost as distressing to witness. But the 
doctor gave hopes of speedy renovation as the spring 
advanced, and by the help of his good constitution, 
his entire recovery. 

10. As soon as Edward ceased to be immediattl\ 
anxious about his friend, he began to be impatient for an 
answer to his letter; and in process of time, that auswoi:, 
arrived. 

11. What the nature of that answer was, any one win 
had seen his countenance might have known ; and like 
a boy as he was, he leaped up in the exultation of liis 
heart, tlirew the letter to his old grand-father, who sat )iy 
in his (juict decrepihide, thinking the lad had lost his 
senses; and then, hardly waiting to hear the ovei-flowings 
of the old man’s joy, and astonishment, folded up the 
letter, and hounded oflF to his friend’s cottage. 

12. The widow, like the grand-father, thought at first 
that Edward had lost his wits; he seized her with an 
eagerness that almost overwhelmed her, and compelled 
her to leave her household work and sit down. 

13. lie related'what he had done ; and then, from the 
open letter which he held in his hand, read to her a sin¬ 
gularly warm commendation of William’s theme, from 
the four learned heads of the college ; who accepted it, 
imperfect as it was, nominated him to the scholarship, 
and concluded with a hope, which, to the mother’s heart, 
sounded like a prophecy, that the young man might be 
come a future ornament to the university. 

14. It is impossible to say which was greater, the 
mother’s joy in the praise and success of her son, or her 
gratitude to his generous friend, who appeared to have 
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sacrificed his prospects to those of his rival. But whilt 
she was pouring out her full-hearted torrent of gratitude, 
Edward put the letter into her hand, and desired her tc 
read the rest, while he told the good news to William. 

15. The letter concluded with great praise from thfe 
reverend doctors of what they styled Edward’s “ gencr 
ous self-sacrificeadding that, in admiration thereof, 
as well as in consideration of the merit of his own theme, 
they nominated him to a similar scholarship, which was 
also in their gift. 

16. Little more need be added; the two friends took 
possession of their rooms at the commencement of the 
next term ; and, following up the course of learning and 
virtue which they had begun in youth, were ornaments 
to human nature, as well as to the imiversity. 


QuBaTioNS. 1. Wlistdid Edward dc with WiUiam’a manuicript? S. Where did 
he send it, with hli own alco? 16. What did both the boys get i Now tell the rest 
>f the etory. 
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LESSON XXIX. 


SpiU and define. 


]. Seals, marine animals. 

1. a league is three miles. 

2. Kx irtlci-etl. lakeiHrom. 

3. Hluh lior, the tat of wlialee, &c. 
3. Ciilxt, >o(iiig liears. 

3. Vo-r& cious’ly, greedily. 


4. M6r-taMy, deadly. 

5. Kx-fiir*ing, dying. 

6. En-lice, to allure, 

7. Iii ex-pr^ss'i-ble, that cannot be spo 

7. M6ati iiig, lanrientiiig. fken 

7. Alur-der ers, (tluMai wlioaliot the l)ear.'! 


Khrors. 2. Maidn ht making; 4. mitikita for maaktta} 5. nwmunta formo- 
mciUs, 


THE WinTE BEAR. 

1. The white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen is 
consider.ably larger than the brown bear of Europe, or 
the black bear of North America. This animal lives 
upon fish and seals, and is seen not only upon land in the 
countries bordering on the North Pole, but often upon 
floats of ice several leagues at sea. 

2. The following relation is extracted from the “ Jour¬ 
nal of a Voyage for making discoveries toward the North 
Pole.” Early in the morning, the man at the mast-head 
gave notice that three bears were making their way very 
fast over the ice, and that they were directing their course 
toward the ship. 

3. They had, without question, been invited by the 
cent of the blubber of a sea-horse, killed a few days 

before, which the men had set on fire, and which was 
burning on the ice at the time of their approach. They 
proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs ; but the cubs 
were neariy as large as the dam. They ran eagerly to 
the fire, and drew out from the flames ptu-t of the flesh 
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of the sea-horse that remained unconsumed, and ate i( 
voraciously. 

4. The crew from the ship threw great lumps of the 
flesh of the sea-horse, which they had still left, upon the 
ice. These the old bear carried away singly; laid every 
lump before her cubs as she brought it, and dividing it, 
gave each a share, reserving but a small portion to her¬ 
self. As she was taking away the last piece, they levelled 
their muskets at tlie cubs, and shot them both dead; and 
in her retreat, they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 

5. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
the most unfeeling, to mark the affectionate concern 
expressed by this poor beast, in the last moments of her 
expiring young. Though she was sorely wounded, and 
could but just crawl to the place where they lay, she 
carried the lump of flesh which she had fetched away, 
and placed it before them. Seeing that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and then upon the 
other, and endeavored to raise them up. 

6. It was pitiful to hear her moan. Wlien she found 
she could not stir them, she went off; and, stopping when 
she had got some distance, she looked back and moaned. 
When she found that she could not entice them away, 
she returned, and smelling around them, began to lick 
their wounds. She went off a second, time as before; 
and having crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, 
and for some time stood moaning. 

7. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she 
returned to them again, and with signs of inexpressible 
fondness, went round one and round the other, pawing 
them and moaning. Finding at last tiiat they were cold 
and lifeless, she raised her head toward the ship and 
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growled at the murderers, who then shot her with a 
volley of musket balls. She fell between her cubs, and 
died licking their wounds. 

QT7B8TIONS. Where is Greenland? I. PescrilMi the white b^r. 3. What indurod 
the bears to come to the ship ? 3. What did they do ? 6. What did tne old bear do 
witen her cubs were shot ? 


LESSON XXX. 

Spdl and define. 

3. Cap tive, a prisoner. 5. Am-niu nl-llon, powder, 1»U, &C. 

5. A{)*|)6ini-meiit, (a request for meeting.) 5. Con-dbri-or, a guide. 

G. Mbs kct.<, guns. ; 0. Com (tan'ion, an associate. 

5. Kiidp sacks, soldiers* hags. I 6. Eu-gcr-Iy, earnestly. 

Errors. 3. Anolewomanioranoldtoomani 4. afuTidhr afrmdi 
fmnt for appointnuMt. 


THE GRATEFUL INDIAN. 

1. There is a story told of an Indian, who, in the 
early history of our country, stopped at an inn in the 
town of Litchfield, in the State of Connecticut, and 
asked for something to eat, saying, at the same time, that 
he had nothing to pay, but would try to pay in game, as 
soon as he could find any. 

2. The woman who kept the inn, refused him any 
thing, and called him hard names; but a young man who 
sat by, asked her to give the Indian some supper, and he 
would pay for it. It was done. The Indian looked oar- 
nestly at his benefactor, thanked him, and promised to 
repay him, if it was ever in his power. 

3. This young man was afterward passing through 
what was then au almost unbroken forest, between Litch* 
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field and Albany, when he was taken captive by av 
Indian scout, and carried to Canada. When he wac 
taken to the principal settlement of the tribe, it was pro¬ 
posed to put him to death; but an old woman begged for 
his life, and adopted him as her own son. 

4. The journey to Canada, had been, for the most 
part, by night; and the captive felt that he was cut off 
from all hope of finding his way home again. But, some 
years afterward, as he was at work on a summer’s day, 
an Indian came to him, and proposed to meet him at an 
appointed place. He agreed to it; but when the time 
came, he was afraid some mischief was intended, and so 
stayed at home. 

5. The same Indian came, and made a like appoint¬ 
ment again. The young captive met him. The Indian 
nad two muskets with ammunition, and two knapsacks. 
The captive youth took one, and followed his conductor. 
Night and day they traveled, shooting game for their 
food. 

6. At length, one morning, they came suddenly to the 
top of a hill; and, at a distance, was a village ra the 
midst of a cultivated country. The Indian asked his 
companion if he knew the plape ; and he eagerly replied. 
It is Litchfield! The Indian then recalled the scene at 
the inn. Some years before, and bidding him farewell, 
exclaimed, I that Indian! Now I pay you; go home! 

Qubstioms. 2. What did tVyouiuf m«n do for the Indian? 6. What did the In* 
linn In return do for tlie }’oung man ? WiuU If the morai of ihia pfoce ? 



LESSON XXXI. 

SptU and d^ne. 

3. DS a-detn, acmwn. 5. SAph-lats, cariling rauoiun. 

4. Fraught, loadail, repleto. 7. P4l-try, wnnMeaa, 

6. Phl l^o-phy, the lore of wiedom. 7. Tiip-plnga, ornamanta. 

Enaoaa. S. Soptiti for topkitle ; 6. tenitnna for tendamea ; C. serrera fix 
fOTToat; 7. patury fax paUry. 

piTy. 

1. How lovely, in the arch of heaven, 

Appears yon sinking orb of light. 

As, darting through the clouds of even, 

It gilds the rising shades of night! 

Yet brighter, fairer, shines the tear 
That trickles o’er misfortune’s bier! 

2. Sweet is the murmur of the gale. 

That whispers through the summer’s grove; 
Soft is the tone of friendship’s tale, 

And softer still the voice of love; 

Yet softer far, the tears that flow, 

To mourn, to soothe another’s woe. 

3. Richer than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch’s brow; 

Purer than ocean’s purest gem. 

Or all that wealth or art can show. 

The drop that swells in Pity’s eye. 

The pearl of sensibility! 

4. Is there a spark in earthly mold. 

Fraught with one ray of heavenly fiire ? 

Does man one trait of virtue hold. 

That even angels must admire ? 



Thit spark k %’s radiant glow; 

Tbat trait, the tear for others’ woe! 

6. Let false philosophy decry 

The noblest feeling of the mind; 

Let wretched sophists madly tiy 
To prove a pleasure more refined; 

They only strive in vain to steel 
The tenderness they cannot feel! 

6. To sink in. nature’s last decay, 

Without a friend to mourn the fall; 

To mark its embers die away, 

Deplored by none, unwept by all; 

This, this is sorrow’s deadliest curse. 

Nor hace itself can form a worse! 

7. Take wealth, I know its paltry worth. 

Take honor, it will pass away ; 

Take power, I scorn the bounded eartl ; 

Take pomp, its trappings soon decay; — 

But spare me, grant me Pity’s tear. 

To soothe my woe, and mourn my bier. 

LESSON XXXII. 

Sfpell and define. 

(. Sa!>u-t4*tion8, greetings. Screen, acoTering. 

1. Fort*ni4n'teau, a bag to carry clothes in. Oc-ca-sion'ally, now and then. 

3. iu'ge n6 Lty, ready inventiou. Red^c tant, unwilling. 

3. Ex'-quisdte, very fine, excellent. Spde-i-fy, to point out. 

4. Ex tdr-nal, outward. De ck pher-ing, finding out. 

0. Prfic-ess, operation. Pdn-e-tra-ling, piercing. 

Errors. 1. Contenae fox contents; 3. injry for injury; 4. diffrent for diffm 
ent ; 5. ccnaidrable. for consideralde. 

Direc’tion. In reading d:ialogues you must consider tho cir¬ 
cumstances, and feelings of the characters -speaking, and vary 
your voice in such a manner as best to personate them. 



A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, just returned from a journey to 
London, vras surrounded by his children, who were eager, 
after the first salutations were over, to hear the news; 
ajid still more eager to see the contents of a small port¬ 
manteau, which were, one by one, carefully unfolded and 
displayed to view. 

2. After distributing among them a few small presents, 
the father took his seat again, saying that he had brought 
from town, for his own use, something far more curious 
and valuable than any of the little gifts which they had 
received. It was, he said, too good to present to any 
of them ; but he would, if they pleased, first give them 
a brief description of it, and then perhaps they might be 
allowed to inspect it. 

11. The children were, accordingly, all attention, while 
the father thus proceeded. This small instrument dis- 
jJays the most perfect ingenuity of construction, and 
ex'-piisite nicety and beauty of workmanship ; from its 
extreme delicacy, it is so liable to injury that a sort of 
light curtain, adorned with a beautiful fringe, is always 
provided, and so placed as to fall, in a moment, on the 
approach of the slightest danger. 

4. Its external appearance is always more or less 
beautiful; yet in this respect tb'^re is a great diversity in 
tl'.e different sorts. The internal contrivance is the same 
in all of them, and is so extremely curious, and its powers 
so truly astonishing, that no one who considers it can 
suppress his surprise and admiration. 

6. By a slight and momentary movement, which is 
easily effected by the person to whom it belongs, you can 
ascertain with considerable accuracy the size, color, shape, 
weight, and value of any article whatever. 
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6. A person possessed of one, is thus saved fi-ora the 
necessity of asking a thousand questions, and trying a 
variety of troublesome experiments, which would othoi> 
wise be necessary; and so slow and laborious a process 
would, after all, not succeed half so w'ell as a single 
application of this admirable instrument. 

George. If they are so very useful things, I wonder 
that every body, that can at all afford it, does not have 
one. 

Father. They are not so uncommon as you may sup¬ 
pose ; I myself happen to know several individuals who 
are possessed of one or two of them. 

Charles. How large is it, father ? could I hold it in 
my hand ? 

Father. You might ; but I should be very sorry to 
trust mine with you! 

George. You will be obliged to take very great care 
of it then ? 

. Father. Indeed I must. I intend every night to in¬ 
close it within the small screen I mentioned; and it must, 
besides, occasionally be washed in a certain colorless fluid 
kept for the purpose; but this is so delicate an opera¬ 
tion, that persons, I find, are generally reluctant to 
perform it. 

But, notwithstanding the tenderness of this instrument, 
you will be surprised to hear that it may be darted to a 
great distance, without the least injury, and without any 
danger of losing it. 

Charles. Indeed! and how high can you dart it ? 

Father. I should be afraid of telling you to whet a 
distance it will reach, lest you should think that I am 
jesting with you. 

George. Higher than this house, I suppose ? 
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Father. Much higher. 

ClMrles. Then how do you ^et it again ? 

Father. It is easily cast down by a gentle movement, 
that does it no injury. 

George. But who can do this ? 

Father. The person whose business it is to take care 
of it. 

Charles. Well, I cannot understand you at all; but 
do tell us, father, what it is chiefly used for. 

Father. Its uses are so various that I know not which 
to specify. It has been found very serviceable in deci¬ 
phering old manuscripts ; and, indeed, it has its use in 
modern prints. It will assist us greatly in acquiring all 
kinds of knowledge ; and without it, some of the most 
sublime parts of creation would have been matters of 
mere conjecture. 

It must be confessed, however, that much depends on 
a proper application of it; for it is possessed by many 
persons who appear to have no adequate sense of its 
value ; and who employ it only for the most low and 
common purposes, without even thinking, apparently, of 
the noble uses for which it is desigiied, or of the exquisite 
gratifications which it is capable of affording. 

It is, indeed, in order to excite in your minds some 
higher sense of its value than you might otherwise enter¬ 
tain, that I am giving you this previous description. 

George. Well, then, tell us something more about it. 

Father. It is of a very penetrating quality t tod can 
often discover secrets which could be detected by no other 
means. It must bo owned, however, that it is equally 
prone to* reveal tliem. 

Charles. What! can it speak, then ? 

K 
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Father. It is sometimes said to do so, especially when 
it happens to meet with one of its own species. 

George. Of what color is it ? 

Father. They vary considerably in this respect, 

George. Of what color is yours ? 

Father. I believe, of a darkish color, but, to confess 
the truth, I never saw it in my life. 

Both. Never saw it in your life ? 

Father. No, nor do I wish to see it; but I have seen 
a representation of it, which is so exact that my curiosity 
is quite satisfied. 

George. But why don’t you look at the thing itself? 

Father. I should be in danger of losing it, if I did, 

Charles. Then you could buy another. 

Father. Nay, I believe that I could -not prevail on 
any body to part with such a thing. 

George. Then how did you get this one ? 

, Father. I am so fortunate as to be possessed of more 
than one; but how I got them I really cannot recollect. 

Charles. Not recollect! why, you said that you 
brought them from London to-night. 

Father. So I did; I should be sorry if I had left 
them behind me. 

Charles. Tell, father, do tell us the name of this 
curious instrument. 

Father. It is called —an eye. 

QuaiTioifl. 1. From what place hud the genUetnan coma ? 2. What did be say to 
-the children f What inquiries did they make f How was the initnunent described i 
Whal yn» It ? Ask your teacher to describe the eye. 
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SpeU 

1. I)e-cUne, to fail, or decay. 

5. Heath, a low shrub of many species. 
5. Broom, a small tree or shrub. 

G. Haunts, frequents. 

7, Car n&'tion, a fine sort of ciove-i^nk. 


I d^nc. 

8. Crim*son, a deep red. 

8. P^u-sUe, hanging, suspended. 

9. F!6-ra, the goddess of flowers. 

9. Per-^n-ni-al, perpetual 

10. Dfli'sy, a flower of several rariettes 


A FIELD FLOWER. 

1. There is a flower, a little flower 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

2. The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Race after race their honors yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

3. But this small flower, to nature dear. 

While moons and stars their courses run. 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

4. It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms ; 
Lights pale October on his way. 

And twines December’s arms. 

5. The purple heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains, catch the gale; 
O’er lawn the lily sheds perfume, 

Tho violet in the vale. 
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6. But this bold flow’ret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill. 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

7. Within the garden’s cultured round. 

It shares the sweet carnation’s bed; 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honor of the dead. 

8. The lambkin crops its crimson gem. 

The wild-bee murmurs on its breast; 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o’er the sky lark’s nest. 

9. ’Tis Flora’s page ; in every place. 

In every season fresh and fair 
It opens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms every where. 

10. On waste and woodland, rock and pliun. 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign, 

The daisy never dies. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


Sped and d^ne. 


1. Ter*rtf*lc, very fri;;htl\il. 

1. a great whirlpool. 

2. V6r-tex, it here nwans the Maelstrom. 
i. Ex*ciar*8ion, (a sail,) a ramble. 

4. D^x-troiia-ly, expertly. 

1>. Ap*pre'h^nd-cd, feared. 


7. Crlt-i-cal, nice, exact 

7. T>^s-pc rate, (most powerful.) 

8. lm-p6ntMng, hansUig over. 

9. Ex poa-ui-1&«tion, entreaty. 

11. T^r-mi-na-ted, ended. 

12. Iii-g41f*ed, swallowed up. 


EanoRs. 2. Currunta for currents; 3. Ijfin for ii/tngf 5. rotetn ft>r rowing 
6. pint for point. 


THE PLEASURE BOAT. 

1. Travelers tell us of a terrific whirlpool in the sea, 
a few leagues from the western shore of the kmgdom of 
Norway, called Maelstrom. The water near it is kept in 
the most fearful commotion. 

2. Ships, when they are unfortunately drawn into it, 
are quickly dashed to pieces, and disappear. Even the 
whale is sometimes overcome by the force of the currents, 
and with loud bellowings of distress and alarm, is car¬ 
ried into the vortex of the whirlpool, from which it never 
issues alive. 

3. On the shore nearly opposite to this dreadful place, 
one fine day in the month of July, a party of young 
gentlemen and ladies were walking for pleasure. A 
proposition was made to embark for an excursion upon 
the water, and some of the party stepped into a boat 
lying by the shore. 

4. None of them were accustomed to the dangers of 
the sea. The young men could not ply the oars as dex- 
brously as can those who are practiced in the labor. 
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They supposed tliere could be no danger. The sea wap 
RO calm, the day so pleasant, and the winds breathed so 
softly, they felt all was safe. 

5. They embarked, and the boat was soon in motion, 
propelled rapidly by the oars. The young men, fatigued 
with the exertion, ceased rowing, and were pleased to 
find that the boat continued to glide smoothly yet swiftly 
along. 

G. They saw and apprehended no danger. All was 
lively joy and innocent hilarity. They knew not that 
they were within the influence of the whirlpool, and 
passing rapidly around its outermost circle, and that they 
were drawing insensibly nearer to a point whence there 
could be no escape. 

7. They came round nearly to the place whence they 
had embarked. At this critical moment, the only one in 
which it was possible for them to escape, a number of 
persons on the shore perceived the danger of the unhappy 
party, and gave the alarm. They entreated those in the 
boat to make at least one desperate effort, and if possible 
reach the shore. 

8. They entreated in vain. The party in the boat 
laugheo at the fears of their friends, and suffered them¬ 
selves to glide onward, without making one exertion for 
deliverance from the impending destruction. They passed 
around the second circle, and again appeared to their 
terrified friends on shore. 

9. Expostulation and entreaty were redoubled, but in 
vain. To launch another boat would only bring sure 
destruction to those who might embark. If any of the 
parl^ Were saved, their own efforts could alone accomplish 
the work. 
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But they continued their merriment; and, now 
a*.<. then, peals of laughter would come over the waters, 
sounding like the knell of death upon the ears of all who 
heard; for they well knew that now there was no relief, 
and that soon the thoughtless revelers would see their 
folly and madness, and awake to thiir danger only to find 
that they could not avoid ruin and death. 

11. Again they came round; but their mirth was ter¬ 
minated. They had heard the roarings of the whirlpool, 
and had seen in the distance the wild tumult of the 
waters, and they knew that death was near. The boat 
began to quiver like an aspen leaf, and to shoot like 
lightning from wave to wave. 

12. The foam dashed over them as they sped along, 
and every moment they expected to be ingulfed. They 
now plied the oars, and cried for help. No help could 
reach them. No strength could ^ve the boat power to 
escape from the vortex toward which it was hastening. 

13. A thick, black cloud, as if to add horror to the 
scene, at this moment shrouded the heavens in darkness, 
and the thunder rolled fearfully over their heads. With 
a desperate struggle, the oars were again plied. They 
snapped asunder, and their last hope gave way to the 
agony of despair. The boat, now trembling, now tossed, 
now whirled suddenly around, plunged into the yawning 
abyss, and, with the unhappy persons which it carried, 
disappeared forever. 

14. Thus perished the pleasure-boat and all who had 
embarked in it. And thus perish thousands in the whirl¬ 
pool of dissipation, who at first sailed smoothly and 
thoughtlessly around its outmost circle, and laughed at 
those who saw and feithfully warned them of their dan¬ 
ger. But, rejecting all admonition, and closing their 
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ears to all entreaties, they continued on their course tiU 
escape was hopeless, and ruin inevitable. 

15. Let every youth remember that the real danger 
lies in entering the first circle. Had not the pleasure- 
boat entered that, that unhappy party had never been 
dashed to pieces in the vortex of the whirlpool. Pleasure 
may, indeed, beckon on, and cry. There is no danger; 
but believe her not. 

16. The waves and rocks of ruin are in her path; and 
to avoid them may not be in your power, if one step 
be taken. Many a man, who commenced with a glass 
of spirit, relying upon his strength of mind and firmness 
of purpose, has passed around the whole circle of drunk¬ 
enness, and lain down in a dishonored grave. 


Q9S8T10NS. 1. What do tnveleri Ull iu? 3. Who went out In the boat ? 6. Did 
they fear any danger? 7. What did their frioode on the shore aay? 8. How did 
those i|pi the boat feel? 13. What became of them > What is the moral in the IStb 
' and 16tb paragraphs f 
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LESSON XXXV. 


Spell and d^ne. 


Brig, a vestsel wUh two masts. 

Jill, ihrt f »rf*ntost sail. 

Dock, the floor of a ship. 

A-ii^-guisU, great distress. 

St'tnul ta ne-ous-Iy, at the same mo- 
Hc-sp6iid ed, answered. [ment. 


0. F6rMng, drawing «p. [head 

6. JB6w-sprit, a large spar at the ship’s 
6. Ii4r board, the left hand side of the 

6. tn>tdn*tion, design. Iship 

7. Sc0p [}or4, holes to discharge watct 

from the ship’s deck. 


Direction. This piece involves emotions of deep sjrmpathy 
comliined with alarm and intense ^ni#ely, and should be read in 
a subdued and solemn tone of vvice. 


THE SMI4Ha boy; 

1. At eight o’clock in the evening, the vrind being siill 
BO strong that the brig was staggering under the few sails 
which she was carrying, there were appearances of the 
rapid approach of a violent squall, which made it neces¬ 
sary to reduce our canvass to the foretopsail and foresail. 

2. When the order was given to take in the jib, I went 
down into the cabin, and was trying to amuse myself in 
my solitude, when I was suddenly startled by a most 
dismal groaning sound, which seemed to come to me 
through the side of the vessel! 

3. Before I had time to ask or seek the cause of tMs 
strange noise, I heard a sharp, quick cry of alarm on 
deck, followed by the soun^ of a person rushing to the 
side of the brig, instantly succeeded by a stumble and a 
heavy fall, nearly over my head. The groaning noise 
meanwhile continued, sharpened into a cry of human 
agony and despair. 

4. I sprang upon deck, and there saw the captain, 
both the mates, and two sailors, standing aft, and looking 
into water belund us, motionless, and seemingly over 
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whelmed with distress; wliiJe from the sea, in our wake, 
came that awful cry, still loud and piercing, though 
receding fast; and to every scream the captain responded 
in tones of anguish, 0 ! poor boy! poor boy! jwor boy! 
With a fearful guess of the nature of the accident, I 
called out, What is it ? All the officers simultaneously 
answered me, The boy is overboard ! This was, indeed, 
the horrid fact. 

5. Two sailors, with the boy, were occupied in furl¬ 
ing the jib; he innermost and in the most secure place, 
on the cap of the bowsprit, while they were out beyond 
him on the jib-boom; when suddenly, without any partic¬ 
ular cause, he slipped from the place he was bestriding, 
and fell into the sea; the first notice of his fall being his 
cries, as he rose in the water. 

6. The mate was on the bows at the time, superintend¬ 
ing the execution of the order, and, as soon as he could 
speak, cried out. The boy’s overboard! Quick as light, 
both in thought and action, the captain -sprang to the 
larboard rail, and seized the main brace, a very long line, 
which hung in a huge coil, with the intention of throwing 
it over into the sea. Had this been accomplished, it 
would have gone many fathoms behind us, and most like¬ 
ly have been grasped by the poor boy, who, in his agoniz¬ 
ing and almost supernatural efforts, was still nearly 
keeping up with us, and had not yet fallen astern. 

7. It would have been his last chance of life ; but it 
failed him. The deck was wet with the dashing waves; 
the captain’s foot slipped; and he fell into the lee scup 
pers with violence, stunned for a moment, and severely 
braised. 

8. When he rose to his feet, the wretched eu&rer was 
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far astern, beyond the reach of any such aid! Still the 
lost boy’s unearthly scream, 

-“ the bubbling pry 

Of that strong swimmer in his agony,” 

was raging with dreadful distinctness in our ears; at 
intervals half obscured, as he descended into the hollows 
of the mountainous sea, and then pealing out again, with 
redoubled power, as the next rolling wave lifted him to 
its foaming top, for a moment. 

9. As I lingered, waiting for the sounds to cease, I 
suffered almost the horrors of death itself, in thus count¬ 
ing each heart-breaking degree of misery and aggravating 
despair, which I knew were coming over him, every 
moment, as ho found the vessel receding, his strength 
and heart failing, and his apprehension of certain death 
increasing. 

10. He was a native of Turk’s Island, where he was 
brought up on the seashore, living half the time in the 
water, throughout the year, and, like all his almost am¬ 
phibious countrymen, “ swimming like a fish.” I have 
no doubt that the wretched being swam for more than an 
hour after us, until at last the awful certainty of his 
terrible doom came over him; and there, alone amid the 
pitiless waves, alone, alone in the wide waters of the cold 
ocean, abandoned by man, with no hope from heaven or 
earth, 

“ He sunk into the depths witli bubblmg groan, 

Without a grave, uuknelled, uncofbned, and unknowm.” 

QussnoNfl. What isa brig f 4. What happened f 6. What did ijw caplaia try 
to do f 7. Did the boy get the rope ? 10. Did ne gink and drown f 10. Wliere woe 
be from > 
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LESSON XXXVI. 


iSpell and define. 


I. A‘f>tdm, ihe hinder part ofashiD. 
5. Vc-l6C'l ty 8w.Knees. 

6 Siv«k>np-tid, ovcrwhelmeil. 

7, A-b4ii*Uou*ed, deserted. 


9. F6ro'Cas*tle, aehoitde^latlM ftM 

pan of a ship. 

10. l^g-i ble, that can bs mad. 

11. Yo4ru'ed) lorded forgn^y* 


THE S,\ILOR BOY, 

CONCLUDED. 

1. The night was perfectly dark; so thait the boy 
was not once to be seen after he fell. A drenching rain, 
coining on at the same moment, added to the confusion 
of the furious gust that was already howling through our 
rigfpng, and laying the vessel almost on her side; the 
tops of the waves being swept by the wind into sheets of 
spray, and raising their voices as if hi triumph over theii 
helpless victim. 

2. But over all yet sounded that despairing death-cry, 
shrill, though fainter, telling us that still he struggled 
against prolonged though certain destruction. I could 
bear it no longer, and rushed down into the cabin to 
escape the sound. But, incredible, as it may appear, I 
still heard ^m distinctly even there, though he must have 
been already nearly a mile from us. I can never forget 
that sound. It was like nothing else that I ever heard. 
I shudder now in recalUng it. I have since seen death 
in many shapes, but never in a form so terrible. 

8. When I came out of the cabin, the sailors were low¬ 
ering and stowing the mainsail, a measure which had al- 
seady become urgently necessary. The cry was heard no 
more, forever! We flew on our gloomy way before the 
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bfaut; and there were dark and hardened faces among 
u8, wet with something else than the rain and spray. 

4. I thought and studied idl the circumstances over, 
many times, with a deepening conviction of our total 
inability to help him. Our small-boat was hauled up 
astern, and lashed with many fastenings, that would have 
much delayed an attempt to save him in a smooth, calm 
sea, in broad daylight. It would have required four men 
to row the boat, and one to steer her in the proper direc¬ 
tion. 

5. This would have taken every man from us, except 
the captain and the cook, if every circumstance had 
favored us. An accident to the boat, then, would have 
left the brig totally unmanned. The boat itself, if 
lowered, would have struck the sea “broadside on,” 
which, with our velocity, would have swamped her, and 
tom her to pieces. Our long-boat was out of the ques¬ 
tion, of course, being stowed, bottom upwards, between 
the masts, and requiring our whole force, for half a day, 
when in port, to get her into the water. 

6. The result was, the painful conviction, of the utter 
hopelessness of relief to any person that should fall over¬ 
board on the passage, while we were making such head¬ 
way. Under such circumstances, the most enviable fate 
would be that of one who could not swim, and who would 
go down immediately. 

7. That day, according to custom, the lost boy’s chest 
was brought on deck, and his clothes and other little 
property sold at auction; the proceeds being deposited, 
with the balance of his wages, for the benefit of his 
friends. He was a rough, neglected looking boy, about 
Qxteen or seventeen years old. He had been abandoned 
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in New York, by the shipmaster who first employed 
him, and brought him from home; and being a totally 
friendless stranger, he fell Into great want and suffering, 
begging his food, and sleeping in the markets. 

8. In this eondition, he was found by some benevolent 
persons, and came under the notice of Captain Howland, 
who took him under his care, and provided hiin a place 
in the Rondout, where he showed himself active, indus¬ 
trious, and obedient. 

9. Knowing these circumstances of his previous degra¬ 
dation, I was surprised when we found in his chest a very 
well written letter to his parents, wliich he had composed 
entirely by himself, in the forecastle, since he came on 
board, in preparation for any possible opportunity to send 
it to his home on Turk’s Island. 

10. The language was grammatical and well chosen, 
though simple; and it was written in a legible hand, 
though with a bad pen, and the worst of accommodations. 
He gave his friends a general account of his situation, 
told them he was doing well with Captain Howland, and 
was treated very kindly by him. 

11. As I read this, the honest captain’s tears burst 
out afresh ; and I was not far from joining him, when 1 
read further the poor boy’s kind little message to his 
brothers and sisters, in that beloved island home, to which 
his heart yearned in his woeful exile, and especially the 
anxious affecti^p which he fondly expressed for “ mother 
and the babe.^;- 

12. Never had a stranger a more heartfelt moummg 
than was made over him, by some “ unused to the melting 
mood.” HSs name was Ernest Augustus Darrell. This 
is hit only fiinsral rite, epitaph, or memerial, except in 
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the sorrowful remembrance of Hat poor family that 
looked so long in vain for him, and, perhaps, never heard 
the particulars of his sad loss. 

Questions. 1. What kind of a night did this axxldeal happen to the boy ^ 0. Wliat 
•nus found in his chest f 10. What can you tell about the letter f 


LESSON XXXVII. 

SptU and d^tie. 


1. Sd-ble, dark} dusky. 

1. Hd-mid, moist 

2. Truss es, ringlets of hair. 
4. ilrill-iant, shining. 

4. Tlng-es, colors slightly. 


5. E-mk>clate, thin, lean. 

6. Or'-i-son, a prayer. 

G. AMhre*ments, enticements. 

6. El'-o-quence, elegant speaking. 
6. Shb-lu*na-ry, terrestrial. 


Errors. 1. ReluctwUly (or reluelantli/; 4. arrer for arrow; 4. pizen for pot 
•on ; 7. bust for burst ; 7. victry for victory. 


BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 

1. Therk was an open grave, and many an eye 
Looked down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bare 
The young, unwearied form to that cold couch, 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man. 
There seemed a sadness in the humid air. 

Lifting the long grass from those verdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes. 


2. Tliere was a train 

Of young, fair females, w 1th their brows of bloom, 
And shininE tresses. Arm in arm they came. 
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And stood upon tW brink of that dark pit, 

In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly, 

And meet them, as the'gay bird meets the spring 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers, 

And breathing mirth and gladness. 

3. Now she came, 

With movements fashioned to the deep-toned bell; — 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing friend, 
And tears of those, who at her side were nursed 
By the same mother. Ah! and one was there. 

Who ere the fading of the summer rose. 

Had hoped to greet her as his bride. But Death 
Arose between them. The pale lover watched 
So close her journey through the shadowy vale, 

That almosir to his heart the ice of death 
Entered from hers. 


4. There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her, and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropped 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toiled 

For that slight breath which held her from the tomb 
Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 

5. Oft, o’er the musings of her silent couch. 

Came visions of that matron form, which bent 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream; and her emaciate hand 
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In tremblmg prayer she raised, that He, who saved 
The* sainted mother, would redeem the child. 

(). Was the orison lost ? Whence, then, that peace 
So dove-like, settling o’er a soul that loved 
Earth and its pleasures ? Whence that angel smile, 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resigned ? that eloquence, 

So fondly urging those, whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness, to seek 
A better portion ? 


7. Whence that voice of joy, 

Which from the marble lip, in life’s last strife. 
Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home ? — 

Cold reasoners, be convinced. And when ye stand 
Where that fair brow and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust, where the young sleeper waits 
The resurrection morn, 0 ! lift the heart 
In praise to Him who gave the victory. 

L 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 


Spell and d^ne. 


1. Et'-na, a volcanic mountain in Sicily. > 
1 A8*c^nd, to go up. 

2. I>i-v6r si-ty, diilerence. 

2. Ho-rt'Zon, tliat which bounds our sight. 
i. ll i&*mi-naie, to enlighten. 


5. At'‘inos-phere, the air 
5. E-ni^rg-ing, coming out of. 
8. Lipn-rl, 1 • 

Pan-ari, 

Al-i-ru-di, 

Sir6m-bo«ll, J 


volcanic islands. 


Errors. 2. Astonis/miuni for astonishtnent; 2. Jines for finest; 7. objex foj 
objects ; 8. trax for tracts ; 9. coos for coasts. 


VIEW FROM MOUNT ETNA. 

1. The man who treads Mount Etna, seems like a 
man above the world. lie generally is advised to ascend 
before day-break ; the stars now brighten, and the milky 
way seems like a pure flake of light. 

2. But when the sun rises, the prospect from the 
summit of Etna is beyond comparison the finest in nature. 
The eye rolls over it with astonishment aiid is lost. The 
diversity of objects ; the extent of the horizon; tin im¬ 
mense height; the country like a map at our feet; the 
ocean around; the heavens above; all conspire to over¬ 
whelm the mind with amazement and awe. 

3. There is not, says Mr. Brydono, on the surface of 
tho globe, any one point that unites so many awful and 
sublime objects. The immense elevation from the surface 
of the earth, drawn as it were to a single point, without 
any neighboring mountain for the senses and imagination 
to rest Ujfcn and recover from their astonishment, in their 
way doiro'to the world. 

4. Ris point or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a 
bottomless gulf, as old as the world, often discharges 
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rivers of fire, and throws out burning rocks, with a noise 
that shakes the whole island. Add to this, the unbounded 
extent of the prospect, embracing the greatest diversity, 
and the most beautiful scenery in nature, with the stui 
rising jn the east, to Dluminate the wondrous scene. 

o. The whole atmosph^o, by degrees kindles up, and 
shows dimly and faintly the boundless prospect around. 
]>otli sea and land appear dark and confused, as if only 
cuiergiiig from their original chaos, and light and darkness 
seem still undivided ; till the morning, by degrees ad¬ 
vancing, completes the separation. The stars are ex 
tinguished, and the shades disappear. 

6. The forests, which but just now seemed black and 
bottomless gulfs, from whence no ray was reflected hi 
sliow their form or colors, appear a new creation rising 
to sight, catching life and beauty from every increasing 
!)eam. fl’he scene still enlarges, and the horizon seemi- 
to widen and expand itself on all sides; till the sun, like 
the great Creator, appears in the east, and with his plas¬ 
tic ray completes the mighty scene. 

7. All appears enchantment; audit is with difficulty 
wo can believe we are still on the earth. The senses, 
unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a sceoe, are bewil¬ 
dered and confounded; and it is not till after some time, 
that they are capable of separating and judging of the 
objectSfthf^Cjompose it. 

8. ^'iie bo^of tlie sun is seeri rising from the ocean, 

immense ti^ts both of sea and land intervening; the 
islands of Ljiparl, Panari, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, 
with th»^,;p^feing summits, appear under your feet; and 
you lo tip^ fei ij i on the whole of Sicily as on a map; and 
can tri^e windings, fi*om its 

source . 
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9. The view is absolutely boundless on side; 
nor is there any one object within the iBircle of vision to 
interrupt it, so that the sight is every where lost in 
the immensity; and I am persuaded, it is only from 
the imperfection <Jf our organs, that tlw coasts of Africa, 
and even of Greece, are not discovered, as they are cer¬ 
tainly above the horizon. The circumference of the 
visible horizon on the top of Etna, cannot be less than 
two thousand miles. 

10. The most beautiful part of the scene is certainly 
the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and the numerous 
islands lying round it. AU these, by a kind of magic in 
vision, that I am at a loss to account for, seem as if they 
were brought close round the skirts of Etna; the distan¬ 
ces appear reduced to nothing. 

Questions. Where is Mount Etna t 8. What other volcanoes are named ? 8. What 
can be seen from Etiu t 9. What is said of the prospect f 

LESSON XXXIX. 

SpeU and 

1. Ur^'Chins, a name of slight contempt 10. Squal id, foul, filthy. 

given to children. 11. Ca-pic-i-ty, power of containing. 

5. Thrift-y, prosperous. (abroad. 12. Un-e-a-ment, outline, feature. 

7. Im*p6rt-er, who brings ^kmIs fromj 12. H^s>i-ta*ted, (paused.) 

EnaoRS. 3. 8nral for aeverat; 4. stan for stand ; 5. hoTieafor honest; 6. in 
tuatrusfotindustrioita f 7. marchant tot merchant; 8. sixpunct fox sixpence. 


THE ^VER SIXPENCE. 

1. Do you se#* h*-e, said a ragged little boy, to .a 
group of young, gaily dressed urchins, as he came tip 
from Market street wharf, in Philadelphia; do you see 
here? I’ve got a silver sixpence. They all set up a 
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hearty laugh. Why, said Jeremiah Budd, whose father 
was a wealthy shipper, I have six dollars to spend on 
Christmas, and that fellow is proud of sixpence. 

2. Theodore heard it, and looked thoughtfully at the 
ground for a moment; then recollecting, Six dollars to 
spend, muttered he, but sixpence to keep is better than 
that. 

J. Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket carefully 
wrapped up for several weeks, when one day his uncle, 
who kept a fruit shop at the corner of the alley where he 
lived, said to him, Theodore, your sixpence don’t grow 
in your pocket; you should plant it. 

4. The little boy understood him better when be told 
him, that if he pleased, he might buy some fruit in the 
market with it, and stand in the shop and sell it out again, 
lie embraced the offer; doubled his money the first day, 
and ivent on until he had as much fruit to sell as he had 
room for in his little comer. 

5. His uncle observing the thrifty, and, wilhal, honest 
turn of the boy, finally took him into his store, as an 
assistant, and allowed him to trade in sundry specified 
articles on his own accoimt. 

0. The closest attention to business, the most careful 
management of his small funds, and that run of good 
luck, as it is called, which generally runs ivith those who 
are saving, industrious, and prudent, in tihe course of 
three or four years, enabled him to go into full partner¬ 
ship with his uncle, and to extend the business to double 
its former amount. 

7. Having trimmed his sails right at first, it had be¬ 
come a kind of second nature with Theodore, to keep 
what the sailors would call, close to the wind; and he 
made headway astonishingly. Soon after he was twenty- 
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one, he was able to buy out the whole stock of a dry 
goods merchant, and to go into business on his own 
account, entirely. Still he prospered: became an im- 
porter; changed finally his business for a wholesale 
concern; embarked in the India trade; and at last 
married a fine girl, whose fortune was but little inferior 
to his own, and it was said after that occurred, that he 
was worth no less than half a million. 

8. Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion in Arch 
street; kept his carriage and every thing in pretty style ; 
yet attended as usual to his business. That he might 
never lose sight of the origin of his good fortune, a 
sixpence was blended with the arms upon his carriage. 
It formed the seal with Avhich he stamped letters, and 
he had one of the coins, he used to say the very identi¬ 
cal one he first owned, fastened upon his desk in the 
counting-room. 

9. Remembering thus constantly, that by small means 
he had risen, he still, amid much well bestowed charity, 
and in the constant practice of true, open benevolence, 
looked well to small things, and never forgot how to 
reckon pence as well as pounds. 

10. Thus smoothly were Theodore’s affairs going for¬ 
ward, when one sultry summer’s day, just as he had 
entered his counting room, a thin, squalid figure presented 
himself at the counter, and asked for employment. He 
wore a thread-bare suit of black, an old hat, and his 
riioes were almost ready to drop from his feet. 

11. In what capacity, asked Theodore, do you wish 
for employment ? In any capacity, was the reply; but, 
sir, continued the stranger, wiping a tear from his eye 
with his coat-sleeve, my father was a merchant, and he 
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brought me up to his profession; I should tlierefore be 
glad of employment as a clerk. 

. 12. Theodore looked at the man closely. He thought 
he saw some lineament he remembered. What is your 
name ? he asked. The stranger hesitated a moment, 
hung down his head and replied in a whisper, Jeremi^ 
Budd! Ah ! said Theodore, recollecting him instar' » 
and you have got clear of your six dollars long 
fancy, Jeremiah.. Yes, said Jeremiah with a sigh, bu. 
have not forgotten the ragged little boy with the sixpence. 
Had I been as careful of my thousands as he was of his 
pence, I should not have been here friendless and penni¬ 
less to-day. 

13. There was a half triumphant smile on Theodore's 
face, as he took the hand of his visitor, which seemed to 
spring from much self-complacent feeling, but was excus¬ 
able, bec.ause it arose partly from the consciousness of 
his ability to aid one, whose imprudence had caused his 
misfortune, but who appeared now to confess his error. 
He took the applicant into his employ, and in process of 
time restored him into the business-doing world, an active, 
prudent, and valuable man. 

14. The lesson taught in the story is too plain to need 
a word in addition. I will simply ask, where is the 
needy man, who has not spent more money, foolishly, in 
his life, than would be necessary to make huh com¬ 
fortable now ? 


Qoestiosb. Wliat t« this story shout ? 1. How much ramiey had Theodore ? 
1. How much had Joremioh ? What did each ilo with his money ? 7. Wlutt did 
riiaodoro become i 12. Who came into the aioro f Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSON XL. 

^pell and d^ne. 

L a body of soldiers. 10. So llc-it a-lions, entreaties. 

1. Ildr-rack, a buildingtolodge soldiersin. 10. Al-M-vi-ale, to lighten. 

.!• Tr&ns ports, sbi|)stoconvey soldiers in. 16. R^ck-on-cd, made signs. 

3. Whlin-si-cal, full of whiin^. 19. n6H.pi ta-hle, kind to strangers. 

Ar'-bi-icr, one who controls. 19. Prob a-bil-ily, ap}>earancc oftrulh 

'6. Sn.-* p4n««, indoubt'. 20. F6r-lough, absence from military sm 

6. De'plct'ed, i^inted out. vice. 

Furors. 1. Sogera for soldiej's i 2. belsasforbeliaasi 3. minglin for mingling 

4. rigitnent for regiment / 6. aobbin for sobbing. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 

1. Some years since, the first battalion of the 17th 
regiment of foot, under orders to embark for India, tha^ 
far distant land where so many British soldier..' have fa,lien 
victims to the climate, were assembled in the barrack- 
yard of Chatham, to be inspected, previously to their 
passing on board the transports, which lay moored in the 
Downs. 

2. It was scarcely day-break, when the merry drum 
and fife were heard in all parts of the town, and the 
soldiers wore seen sallying forth from their quarters, to 
join the ranloi,, with their bright fire-locks on their shoul¬ 
ders, and knapsacks and canteens fastened to their backs 
by belts as white as snow. 

8. Each sdidier was accompanied by some friend or 
acquaintance, or by some individual with a dearer title 
to his regard than either; and there was a, etrange and 
somewhat whimsical mingling of weeping. >(a>d laughter 
among the assembled groups. 
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4. The second battalion was to remain in England, 
and the greater portion of the division were present to 
bid farewell to their old companions in arms. But among 
the husbands and wives, uncertainty as to their destiny 
prevailed; for the lots were yet to be drawn; the lots 
which wore to decide which of the wemen should accom¬ 
pany the regiment, and which should remain beliind. 

5. Ten of each company wore to be taken, and chance 
was to be the only arbiter. Without noticing what passed 
elsewhere, I confined my attention to that company which 
was commanded by my friend. Captain Lodon, a brave 
and excellent ofiScer. The women had gathered round 
the flag-sergeant, who held the lots in his cap, ten of them 
marked “ to go,” and all the others containing the fatal 
words, “ to remain.” 

■6. It was a moment of dreadful suspense; and never 
have I seen the extreme of anxiety so powerfully depict^ 
in the countenances of human beings, as in the features 
of each of the soldiers’ wives who composed the group. 
One advanced and drew her ticket; it was against her, 
and she returned sobbing. 

7. Another; she succeeded; and giving a loud huzza, 
ran ofiF’to the distant ranks to embrace her husband. A 
third came forward with hesitating step; tears were 
already chasing each other down her cheeks, and there 
was an unnatural paleness on her interesting and youthful 
countenance. 

8. She put her small hand into the sergeant’s cap, and 
I saw by the rise and fall of her bosom, even more than 
her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, looked upon 
it, and with a deep groan, fell back, and fainted. So 
intense was the anxiety of every person present, that she 
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remBined unnoticed, until all the tickets had been drawn, 
and the greater number of the women had left the spot. 

9. I then looked round, and beheld her supported bj» 
her husband, who was kneeling upon the ground, gazing 
upon her face, and drying her fast falling tears with hi.s 
coarse handkerchief, and now and then pressing it to his 
own manly cheek. Captain Lodon advanced toward them. 
I am sorry, Henry Jenkins, said he, that fate has been 
against you; but bear up and be stout-hearted. I am so, 
captain, said the soldier, as he looked up and passed his 
rough hand across his face ; but ’tis a hard thing to part. 

10. 0, captain! sobbed the young woman, as you are 
both a husband and a father, do not take him from me. 
I have no friend in the wide world but one, and you will 
let me abide with him! 0 take me with him! for hu¬ 
manity’s sake, take me with him, captain ! These 
solicitations were repeated in such heart-rending accents, 
that the gallant captain could not refi-ain from tears ; and 
knowing that it was impossible to grant her request, 
without creating much discontent in his own company, he 
gazed upon them with that feeling, with which a good 
man ever regards the sufferings he cannot alleviate. 

11. At this moment a smart young soldier stepped 
forward, and stood before the captain with his hand to 
his cap. And what do you want, my good fellow ? said 
the officer. My name is John Carty, please your honor? 
and I belong to the second battalion. And what do you 
want here ? Only, your honor, said Carty, scratching 
his hea£ that poor man and his wife there are sorrow 
hearte^it parting, I’m thinking. 

12. Well, and what then? Why, your honor, they 
Bar I’m a likely lad, and I know I am fit for service; and 
if your honor would only let that poor fellow take my 
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place in Captain Bond’s copapany, and let me take his 
place in yours, why, your honor would make two poor 
things happy, and save the life of one of them, I’m 
thinking. 

13. Captain Lodon considered for a few moments, and 
directing the young Irishman to remain where he was, 
proceeded to his brother officer’s quarters. He soon 
made arrangements for the exchange of the soldiers, and 
returned to the place where ho had left them. Well, 
John Carty, said ho, you go to Bengal with me ; and you 
Henry Jenkins, remain at home with your wife. 

14. Thank your honor, said John Carty, touching his 
cap as he walked off. Henry Jenkins an)!^ wife were 
both too much affected with this favorable turn of affairs, 
to say more than, Gou bless you, dear sir, for your kind 
acceptance of his offer; but we can never repay the 
gratitude we owe to that generous young man. With 
these words they went in search of John Carty. 

15. Some years afterwards, as two boys were watching 
the sheep confided to their charge upon a wide heath in 
the county of yomerset, their attention was attracted by 
a soldier, who walked along apparently with much fatigue, 
and at length stopped to rest his weary limbs beside the 
old finger-post, which at ono time pointed out the way to 
the neighboring villages; but which now afforded no infor¬ 
mation to the traveler, for age had rendered it useless. 

1(). The boys were gazing upon him with much curios¬ 
ity, when he beckoned them toward him, and inquired 
the way to the village of Eldcnby. The eldest, a lad 
about twelve years of age, pointed to the path, and asked 
if he were going to any particular house in the village. 

17. No, my little lad, said the soldier, but it is on the 
high road to Frome, where I have friends; but in truth 
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I am very weary, and perhaps I may find in your village 
some person who may befriend a poor fellow, and look to 
God for reward. Sir, said the boy, ray father was a 
soldier many years ago, and he dearly loves to look upon 
a red coat; if you will come with me, you may bo sure 
of a welcome. 

18. The boys, leaving their flock in charge of their 
faithful dog, proceeded forward with the soldier toward 
their home ; and in a few minutes reached the gate of a 
flourishing farm-house, which had all the external tokens 
of prosperity and happiness. 

19. The younger boy running before, gave his parents 
notice that%ey had invited a stranger to rest beneath 
them hospitable roof; and the soldier had just crossed 
the threshold of the door, when he was received by a 
joyful cry of recognition from his old friends, Henry 
Jenkins and his wife ; and he was welcomed as a brother 
to the dwelling of those, who, in all human probability, 
were indebted to him for their present enviable station. 

20. It is only necessary to add further, that John 
Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby-farm; and that at 
the ex{5iration of it, his discharge was purchased by his 
grateful friends. He is now living in their happy dwell¬ 
ing ; and his care and exertions have contributed greatly 
to increase their prosperity. 

Qubstions. 4. Wliat 1b said about the soldiers wives f 6. How was it decided 
which of them should go f 12. What did the Irishman propose? 13. What did the 
captain say ? 19. When the Irislunan returned from Bengal, whom did ho find f How 
should the questions in the 11th and i2th paragraphs be read ? Will you point to o 
comma? semicolon ^ period? exclamation point? interrogation point ? 
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LESSON XLI. 


Spell and d^ne. 


1. the fniit of a tree. 

2. Kn^ck-ed, beat, struck. 

3. P6rcii*pine, (prickly.) 

8. S&tch-cl, a little sack or bag. 
IC. Ai't^ii-live-ly, careiully. 

KiinoRS. 

•« for during / 


17. Sup-p6se, to think. 

18. Or4d-u*ai-iy, by degrees. 
23. Prick-Ies, sharp iwinta. 
25. Guird ed, protected. 

Fid-vor, taste, relish. 


1. Maioiiing for morning f long for along ; 8. seals for scolds ; 9. duf- 
10. arteneard for a/tttrward. 


Remark. This piece may be considered as a kind of speci* 
men, showing how teachers may direct the attention of tlieir 
pupils, to some profitable investigation of various objects and 
things, witli whicii they are every day conversant 


THE CHESTNUT BUR. 

1. One fine pleasant morning, in the fall of the year, 
the master was walking along toward school, and he saw 
three or four boys under a large chestnut tree, gathering 
chestnuts, 

2. One of the boys was sitting upon the ground, try¬ 
ing to open some chestnut burs, which he had knocked 
off from the tree. The burs were green, and he was 
trying to open them by pounding them with a stone, 

3. He was a very impatient boy, and was scolding, in' 
a loud, angry tone, against the burs. He did not see, he 
said, what in the world chestnuts were made to grow so 
for. They ought to grow right out in the open air, like 
apples, and not have such vile porcupine skins on them 
just to plague the boys. 

4. So saying, he struck with all his might a fine large 
bur, crushed it to pieces, and then jumped up, using at 
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the same time profane and wicked words. As soon a" 
he turned round he saw the master standing very near 
him. He felt very much ashamed and afraid, and hung 
down his head. 

.5. Roger, said the master, for this boy’s name was 
Roger, can you get me a chestnut bur ? Roger looked 
up for a moment, to see whether the master was in ear¬ 
nest, and then began to look around for a bur. 

6. A boy who was standing near the tree, Avith a cap 
full of burs in liis hand, held out one of them. Roger 
took the bur and handed it to the master, who quietly 
put it into his pocket, and walked away without saying a 
word. 

7. As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red cap 
said to Roger, I expected the master would have given 
you a good scolding for talking so. 

8. The master never scolds, said another boy, Avho was 
sitting on a log pretty near, with a green satchel in 
his hand ; but you see if he does not remember it. 
Roger looked as if he did not know what to think about 
it. I wish, .said he, I knew what he is going to do with 
that bur. 

9. That afternoon, when the lessons had all been 
recited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, the 
boys put away th eir books, and the master read a few 
verses in the Bible, and then offered a prayer, in which 
he asked God to forgive all the sins which any of them 
had committed that day, and to take care of them during 
the night. 

10. -After this he asked the boys all to sit down. He 
then took his handkerchief out of his pocket, and laid it 
on the desk; and afterward he put his hand into his 
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pocket again, and took out the chestnut bur, and all the 
boys looked at it. 

11. Boys, said he, do you know what this is ? One 
of the boys in the back seat, said, in a half wlusper. It 
is nothing but a chestnut bur. Lucy, said the master, 
to a bright-eyed little ^1, near him. What is this ? It 
is a chestnut bur, sir, said she. 

12. Do you know what it is for ? I suppose there are 

chestnuts in it. But what is this rough, prickly covering 
for ? Lucy did not know. ^ 

13. Does any one here know ? said the master. One 
of the boys said he supposed it was to hold the chestnuts 
together, and keep them on the tree. 

14. But I heard a boy say, replied the master, that 
they ought not to be made to grow so. The nut itself, 
he thought, ought to hang alone on the branches, without 
any prickly covering, just as apples do. 

15. But the nuts themselves have no stems to be fast¬ 
ened by, answered the same boy. That is true, but I 
suppose this boy thought that God could have made them 
grow with stems, and that this would have been bettor 
than to have them in burs. 

16. After a little pause the master said he would ex¬ 
plain to them what the chestnut bur was for, and wished 
them all to listen attentively. 

17. How much of the chestnut is good to eat, Wil¬ 
liam ? asked he, looking at a boy before him. Only the 
meat. How long does it take the meat to grow ? All 
summer, I suppose. 

18. Yes; it begins early in the summer, and gradually 
SAvells and grows until it has become of full size, and is 
ripe in the fall. Now suppose there were a tree out here 
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near the school-house, and the chestnut /neats should 
grow upon it without any shell or covenng; suppose, too, 
that they should taste lite good, ripe chestnuts at first, 
wlien they were very small. Do you think they would 
bo safe ? 

19. IVilliam said. No; the hoys would pick and cat 
them before they had time to grow. Well, what harm 
would there be in that ? would it not be as well to have 
the ohestnuts early in the summer, as to have them in 
the fall ? 

20. William hesitated. Another boy, who sat next to 
him, said. There would not be so much meat in the chest¬ 
nuts, if they were eaten before they had time to grow. 

21. Right, said the master, but would not the boys 
know this, and so all agree to let the little chestnuts stay, 
and not eat them while they were small ? 

22. William said he thought they would not. If the 
chestnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick them 
ofiF and eat them, though they were small. All the rest 
of the boys in school thought so too. 

23. Here, then, said the master, is one reason for 
having prickles around the chestnuts when they are 
small. But then it is not necessary to have all chestnuts 
guarded from boys in this way; a great many of the 
trees are in the woods, which the boys do not see ; what 
good can the burs do in these trees ? 

24. The boys hesitated. Presently the boy wi,ohad 
the green satchel under the tree with Roger «'no was 
sitting in one comer of the room, said, I sc-uld think 
they would keep the squirrels from eatine moth. And 
besides, continued he, after thinking a iiioiuent, I should 
suppose if the meat of the chestnut had lO covering, the 
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rain might wet it and make it rot, or the sun might dry 
and wither it. 

25. Yes, said the master, these are very good reasons 
why the nut should be carefully guarded. First, the 
meats are packed away in a hard brown shell, which the 
water cannot get through; this keeps it dry, and away 
from dust, and other things which might injure it. 

26. Then several nuts, thus protected, grow closely 
together, inside of this green prickly covering, which 
spreads over them, and guards them from the animals 
which would eat them, and from the boys. When the 
chestnut gets its full growth and is ripe, this covering you 
know splits open, and the nuts drop out, and then any 
b',ay can g&t them and eat them, 

27. The boys were then all satisfied that it was better 
that chestnuts should grow in burs. But why, asked one 
of the boys, do not apples grow so ? Can any one answer 
that question ? asked the master. 

28^ The boy with the green satchel said, that apples 
had a smooth, tight skin, which kept out the wet, but he 
did not sec how they were guarded from animals. 

29. The master said it was by their taste. They are 
hard and sour before they are full grown, and so the taste 
is not pleasant, and nobody wants to eat them, except 
sometimes a few foolish boys, and these are punished by. 
being made sick. When the apples are full grown they 
change their taste, acquire an agreeable flavor, and be¬ 
come mellow ; then they can be eaten. Can you tell me 
of any other fruits which are preserved in this way ? 

30. One boy answered. Strawberries and blackberries; 
and another said, Peaches and pears. Another boy asked 

why the peach-stone was not outside the peach, so as to 

M 
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keep it from being eaten. Bnt the master said he would 
explain this another time. Then he dismissed the schol 
ars, after ashing Eoger to wait until the rest had gone, 
as he wished to see him alone. 

Qubstions. What la the aiibject of thia lesson f 3. What did the boy aay about 
the bur? 8. tHd the master acold him f 9. When It was time to diamiaa school, wha( 
dbd tho maater do f Gan you repeat what waa said f 


LESSON XLII. 


and d^tie. 


% C6a-itant, firm, find. 

3. Crys'-tal, clear. 

3. Ca-reftring, moving rapidly. 


4. N48t-Ilng, a young bird. 

4. Umplhmea, alrlpe of plumea or featb 
4. Waft, to bear. [era 


Eahoim. 1. filpear for apAere ; 2. it apoured for ^poured; 3. bear eonttard foi 
bean onward. 


WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

1. What is that, mother ? — 

The lark, my child. 

The mom has but just looked out and smiled, 

When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 

And is up and away, with the dew on his breast. 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker’s ear. 

Ever, my child, be thy mom’s first lays 
Tuned, like the lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 

2. What is that, mother ? — 

The dove, my son. 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 

Is flowing out firom her gentle breast. 
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Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is poured from some crystal um, 

For her distant dear one’s quick return. 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

3. What is that, mother ?— 

The eagle, boy. 

Proudly careering his course of joy, 

Firm on his own mountain vigor relying. 

Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine. 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

4. What is that, mother ? — 

The swan, my love. 

He is floating down from his native grove. 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh; 

He is floating down by himself to die ; 

Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings. 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 


Questions. 1. In what respect should we imitoM the lark f 2. In what the dove? 
i. In what the eagle f 4. In what the swan.’ Will you try to Imitate them? What 
■ause is used after mother, in the first verse ? What does it show ? 
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LESSON XLIII. 

Spell and d^ne. 


1. At t^ad, to go with. 

1. Qu&rd-l-an, (protecting.) 

2. In^flu-ance, unseen power. 

2. En*d6re, to last, or continue. 


4. B&n lsh, to drive off. 

4. Be guile, to amuse, or cheat. 
6. Ob*8C(ire, to darken. 

6. Im*i^rt, to liestow, or grant. 


Ertioxb. 1. Sojlyforaqftl^; 2. tw^Mnce for m^Mewcc ; tremblinfot trembltng 


TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 

1. Sweet babe, that calm and tranquil brow 
Says angel bands attend thee now, 

And watch thy peaceful slumbers; 
Their guardian care shall safe defend. 

As o’er thy couch they softly bend. 

And breathe their tuneful numbers. 

2. 0 could we hear that heavenly strain. 

As low it falls, then swells again, 

Its influence calm avid pure. 

Should teach our trembling hopes to rise, 
And fix their home above the skies, 
Where holy joys endure. 

8. Such sounds once broke on mortal ear, 
When wondering shepherds bent to hear 
The song of heavenly joy; 

That song proclaimed good will on earth. 
When angels sung a Savior’s birth, 

His praise their glad employ. 
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4. Dost thou, sweet babe, their music hear ? 
And does it banish every fear. 

And soothe thy infant breast ? 

And is it that, which makes thee smile. 

As though thou wouldst our griefs beguile. 
And charm our cares to rest ? 

5. Sleep on, dear child, and may thy smiles. 
And all thy soft endearing wiles. 

Gladden each parent’s heart; 

And should dark clouds their path obscure, 
May thy fond love, so true, so pure, 

The sweetest peace impart. 


LESSON XLIV. 

S^oell and difine. 

1. E{i>gTav>er, one who engraves or im* 7. Ap-h-thy, want of feeling. 

prints on wood, stone, Ac. 9. Ti*inLd4-ty, want ofcoiirage. 

2. Af-iUc-tion, (trouble.) 10. F(ir-nish'ed, supplied. 

4. Sketch es, outlines. 10. D4*cent, fit, becoming. 

6. Cr^d it'or, one who credits. 10. Ap’pre.h^nd, to fear, or understand. 

Erkors. 2. Pieters for pictuna ; ftUer for future; 3. valuMt for wUttMt , 
9. powia totpouiids ; eum^etedtotcompleted. 

Direction. Thb piece should be read with a conversational 
tone, and medial movement, according to Rule 3, page 52, which 
repeat. 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. . 

1. Mbs. Lewis had called on Mr. Young, an engraver, 
to make arrangements with him about some drawings 
done by her deceased husband. Her son, Ludovico, had 
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been recommended to Mr. Young, by a benevolent 
quaker, Mr. Gurney. 

2. Mr. Young, addressing Mrs. Lewis with that ro- 
spect which the human mind ever pays to the sacred form 
of virtue in affliction, however humble its situation in life, 
said, In looking over these pictures, I find them in so 
unfinished a state, as to be worth very little money at 
this time, and would advise you not to part with them; 
as I think your son, at some future period, may finish 
them to advantage. 

3. Mrs. Lewis was about to urge her necessities, when, 
by a motion of his hand, he entreated silence, and then 
proceeded to say. This book of sketches is very valuable. 
I will purchase it myself; that is, if you think your son 
has no inclination to become an engraver; for if he has 
such an intention, I think it might be very beneficial to 
him; and I advise you to keep it for his use, that is, if 
you are able to afford it. 

4. My poor boy has no chance of gmning the neces¬ 
sary instruction, or he would be most happy to pursue 
that delightful art. We have, since our residence in 
London, made many inquiries, but found the terms of an 
apprenticeship far beyond our power; I will, therefore, 
most thankfully accept what you may be pleased to give 
me for these sketches, which must be parted with. 

5. The terms I offer are twenty-five pounds, at this 
time, and twenty-five more, when the engravings I shall 
make from them are completed. Do you accept this, 
Mrs. Lewis, or more, if I can afford it ? Most thankfully, 
sir. Then, madam, here is the money; I pay it to you 
in small notes, concluding it to be the most convenient. 

6. As Mrs. Lewis took up these bUls, she was observed 
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by Mr. Oumey to put them in parcels, by which he per¬ 
ceived she was giving to each creditor his due; especially, 
as when she came to the last, she drew from her pocket 
the guinea he had given to Ludovico, and two shillings 
which she put to it; and, having done so, cast a look to 
heaven, full of devout gratitude, t ough moistened with 
a tear of regret, that her sensations of joy were not 
shared by her departed spouse. 

7- Mr. Young was a close observer; he added this 
trait of honesty to the many he had seen. Twinkling 
away a tear, but with an air of affected apathy, he told 
Ludovico to bring him the sketches the next morning, 
and, shaking hands with Mr. Gurney, retired. 

8. I have placed thee in very good hands, said the 
latter, when he was gone; for it may be many days 
before he regains the money he has advanced for thee. 
Moreover, friend Young is a most worthy man ; and as I 
shall bo absent a short time, I would have thee look to 
him for counsel in all things. So saying, he arose. 

9. The benevolent countenance and generous kindness 
of this good man, while they excited the warmest grati¬ 
tude in Ludovico, subdued his general timidity ; and 
pressing up to him with a look of tender earnestness, he 
said, 0, sir, must you indeed go ? 

10. I must, my child, but not till I have furnished thy 
mother wish the means of providing decent clothing for 
you all, agreeable to general custom in people of your 
profession. It is my wish that ye should go into decent 
mourning, such as ye were arrayed in yesterday, which I 
now apprehend was borrowed for the occasion. 

11. So saying, he presented Mrs. Lewis with a bank 
note of twenty pounds, and hastened out of the ro<Hn, 
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leaving the widow and her son overwhelmed with theii 
feelings. 

Qubbtxons. 1. What did Mm. Lewis offer Mr. Young f 5. What did he giro hen 

i. What did Mr. Gumejr observe? 11. Whatdid he gireMr«.Lewi8 ^ Howdidshs 
f#*el ? 


LESSON XLV. 


Spell and define. 


2. PiiTch-moQt, the skin of a sheep dress¬ 
ed to write on. 

2. Ap-prdn‘tice, one bound out to learn 

a trade. 

3. Fer-se-rdr-ing, continuing. 

4. Q4ii-1ub, talent, ingenuity. 


4. Prh-dence, caution, wisdom. 

4. Di8-6r-der-ly, (unruly.) 

.4. SUm-u-lus, that which increases ac¬ 
tion. 

5. In-d^n-ture, a writing containing a 

contract. 


Errors. I. Appinted for appoinUdg 2. nes for next; 2. gentta for gmtua; 
4. ymth for worth ; atimdxa for stimulus* 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON, 

CONCnODED. 

1. True to the moment Mr. Yoimg had appointed for 
receiving the sketches he had purchased, Ludovico, now 
handsomely dressed, and with a cheerful countenance, 
set out for his house. He was shown by the servant into 
a large?" dining-parlor, at one end of which sat Mrs. 
Young, who, with a smiling face, pointed to a chair near 
her, showing him, by a glance of her eye, that Mr. 
Young was engaged at the other end of the room. 

2. Just then, Ludovico perceived a boy, about two 
years olderj hut not much taller than himself, take a pen 
from Mr. Young, who was standing with him and an elderly 
gentieman, at the side-board, on which was a parchment, 
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that the young man signed; after which, the former, 
laying a number of bank notes on the table, said. There, 
sir, is the three hundred and fifty pounds due to you, as an 
apprentice-fee; you will find them all right. My nephew 
shall come to you next Monday, as we agreed; and I 
hope yon will find him a boy of genius. 

3. I hope to find him diligent, and persevering, said 
Mr. Young, in which case I will excuse the genius; for 
genius has, hitherto, been the plague of my life. You 
perfectly astonish me, said the gentleman. 

4. That may be, sir; but if you had had half so much 
to do with men of genius, without thought, regularity, 
prudence, or management; boys of genius, who were 
headstrong, careless, self-willed, idle and disorderly, as I 
have had, you would say as I do; that, even in a pro¬ 
fession generally supposed to call for extraordinary genius, 
the qualities I have mentioned are worth the highest 
praise that can attach to it, ted times over; and, in fact, 
the highest praise of genius is this, that, in well regulated 
minds, it becomes, and, in fact is, itself, a stimulus to 
industry. 

5. You hear all this, Charles, said the uncle ; and I 
hope you will profit by it. So saying, they departed 
together. You have heard all this, likewise ; and I hope 
you believe it, said Mr. Young to Ludovico. I do, 
indeed, sir; it is the language of my mother. Then, 
perhaps, you would have no objection to do as that young 
man has done, sign an indentui-e, and become my ap¬ 
prentice. 

6. 0, sir, I should be most happy! But that gentle¬ 
man, sir, I saw, yes, I saw him — You saw him give 
me a large sum of money, that I might give his nephew 
board and instruction for three years; he is seventeen 
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years of age, you are fourteen; now, I will take you for 
five years, instead of three, for no money ; on the con 
sideration that you already possess much knowledge of 
drawing, and that ^he same industry, honesty, and affec¬ 
tion, which you have displayed toward your parents, will 
be shown toward me. 

7. Ludovico would have assured his generous friend 
of all he felt; but his heart was too full for utterance; 
he cast his eye toward Mrs. Young. I see all you would 
say, my good boy, said she, and feel assured that for the 
first time in my life, I shall have an apprentice in my 
house whose conduct will be to his own honor and our 
satisfaction. 

8. Ever preserve, my good boy, said Mr. Young, that 
humble confidence in heaven, that pious observance of 
religious duties, which now actuates you; and your virtues 
will strengthen with your years. From this hewr wc are 
agreed. I will prepare your indentures, and, on Monday, 
receive you at my house; so carry the news to your 
mother, from whom I must then receive you. 

Qtrmiiosrs. 1. Towhom didPudoTico go? 2. What did ho see ? Did he become 
an apprentice t To learn what trade? Relate the remaining circumstances. 
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LESSON XLVI. 


Spell arid cfe^ne. 


1. Rev o>Iii-tion, (that war by which we 

gained our independence.) 

2. Vlv-ld, lively, active. 

4. B-quip-ments, sokliera' apparatus. 

& Difl-phiy-ed, exhibited. ftime. 

5. Op>poM6‘ni-ty, a fit or convenient 


7. Dis m&y, discouragement. 

7. Re fliC'tioQS, considerationa. 

8. V4t*er ans, old soldiers. 

9. I'^qua•nim i'ty, composure. 
II. £n gige-ment, (a battle.) 

13. lUg-udars, (British troops.) 


Errors. 2. IrUreated for tTtferes^ed ; 6. /ollered for /oUoioed f 7. mseten'/tOMsi 
ior meeting-houae ; 8. vetrarut for vdtrans. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

1. Now, Father, said the boys one evening aa they 
were seated around the hearth of a New England cottage, 
will you tell us a story of the Revolution ? 

2. Willingly, said the old man, as the word Revolution 
seemed to wake up his mind, to a vivid recollection of 
the past, and turning his chair partly round, cast his 
eyes on the boys, and began aa follows. My father, said 
he, then lived in Tewksfcury, a small town in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. We were not generally much 
interested in the news of the day, but the spirit of resist¬ 
ance had then spread to every cottage in the country. 

3. The younger men of our village, following the 
example of others, had formed themselves into military 
bands, who were obliged, by the terms of their association, 
to be ready to march at a moment’s warning; and were 
therefore called “ minute men.” 

4. I armed myself with that rifle which you see over 
the mantel, though it was a weai^ labor to me to bear it 
on a march; and this, with a leathern bag for buUeis, 
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and a powder horn, completed my equipments. We 
relied more on the justice of our cause, not to mention 
our skill in sharp shooting, than our military discipline, 
and thence derived ^urage, which was not a little needed; 
for the name of “ regular ” was a very formidable one to 
every American ear. 

5. Having completed our preparations, such as they 
were, we waited for an opportunity, which the British 
were expected soon to give us. It was understood that 
their purpose w'as to possess themselves of certain military 
stores at Concord, and a secret arrangement was made 
with the friends of liberty in Boston, that when they 
marched out for that purpose, lights should be displayed 
in certain steeples, to alarm the country. 

6. One night in April, after an unusually hard day’s 
labor, we were suddenly started with a sound that shook 
all the windows of the house. Another followed it, and 
we said in deep and breathless tones to each other. It is 
the signal gun! 

7. I must confess that my heart beat hard at the sound, 
and my cheek was cold with dismay; but my father, who 
was lame, with a woimd received in the old French war, 
encouraged us by his animation. Now, my boys, said he, 
the time has come. Go, and do your best. We had no 
time for sad reflections, so we ran hastily to the meeting¬ 
house, where the rest of our number were already 
collected, by the light of lanterns. 

8. The younger men were gathered in groups roimd 
certain veterans, who rejoiced in that opportunity of 
fighting their battles over again; but the arrival of the 
Colonel broke up the conference. He came not in pom¬ 
pous state, with his staff of officers around him, but 
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simply with that sign of authority, the sword, in hia 
band. 

9. lie was a man wliosc equanimity nothing ever dis¬ 
turbed, and I am frer la confess, th|bt I heartily envied 
liim, when I heard liis (pilot tones, calling his men to 
mind their business; and when they had sufficiently 
arranged their ranks, saying. Come, boys, let us go. 
Along he went, as quietly as if he had followed his plow; 
but there were hearts among his followers, that were 
sorely oppressed by the excitement of the scene. 

10. We moved on in darkness and silence, on the road 
to Lexington. As we came near the town, we thought 
we heard the sound of some unusual motion, and as the 
day began to dawn, were on the watch to discover, when 
suddeiily, as we turned the base of a hill, martial music 
burst upon the ear, and the bright colors, and long red 
files of the British army came full in view. 

11. As if by one consent, we all stood still for a 
time ; and I declare to you, that helpless as we were in 
comparison with such a force, and young as I was for 
such encounters, the moment I saw what the danger was, 
I felt at once relieved; and nothing doubting that an 
engagement must take place, I longed for it to begin. 

12. In a few moments we heard the sound of irregular 
firing; and saw our countrymen dispersing in all direc¬ 
tions. Then our senior officer gave orders, not after a 
military sort, but still the best that could be given on 
such an occasion, for each man to go into the fields and 
fight “ on his own hook.” This was done at once, and 
with surprising execution. 

13. A close fire w'as poured in on the regulars from all 
quarters, though not an American was to bo seen. They 
fired passionately and at random, but every moment they 
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saw their best men falling, and found themselves obliged 
to retreat without revenge. 

14. Unused as we were to blood, we felt a triumph 
when each one of our enemies fell. I received two balls 
in my clothes, and one passed through my hat, but so 
engaged was I in firing, that I hardly noticed them at 
that time. When my powder was gone, I went out on 
the track of the retreating army, with a high heart and 
burning cheek, 1 assure you. The first of the fallen that 
I saw before me, was a young officer, not older than my¬ 
self, who had received a wound in his breast, and was 
lying by the way-side. 

15. There Avas a calm repose in the expression of his 
features, which I have often seen in those who died with 
gun-shot wounds; his lips were gently parted, and ho 
seemed like one neither dead nor sleeping, but profoundly 
wrapped in meditation on distant scenes and friends. 

16. I went up to him with the same proud feeling I 
had maintained throughout the battle; but when I saw 
him lying there in his beauty, and thought of all the 
hopes that were crushed by that bluw, of those who were 
dreaming of him as one free from danger, and waiting 
the happy moment that was to restore him to their arms ; 
and more than all, when I thought that I might have 
been the cause of all this destruction, my heart relented 
within me ; and 1 confess to you, that 1 sat down by that 
poor youth and wept like a child. 

Qumnom. 1. Wbai wu the old maa’a story shout f 2. Where did be live f 
a What did the young men do? 10. Where did they meet British troopa? 12. Wbel 
fcllowed? 
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LESSON XLVII. 

Spdl and dtjine. 


1 SuF ro&nd-ed, encompaased. 

2. Br^aat'Work, ft wall for defence. 

3. C»n'/la*gr6-tion, a burning. 

'3. M^ ter*ed, assembled. 

5. Ke<3o{itf a Mule fort in front 

In4il‘i‘mate, lifelcm. \ 


8. Mag*nif-i>cence, grandeur. 

11. M&t-i*ga-ted, abated. 

12. H6fr>pi'tal, a house for the aick. 

13. iUb-els, ft name the British theft 

gave to the Americans. 

( 15. In-t61‘er*ft-1^e, insupportable. 


Errors. 3. Souns for sounds ; 8. rsmainin for remaining ; 9. inemy for enemy 
13. cusses for cutks. 


STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 

CONTINUED. 

1. As soon as Boston was surrounded by the Americans, 
we heard that our services were needed; and nothing 
more was wanted to fill the ranks of the army. I arrived 
at the camp the evening before the battle of Bunker Hill. 

2. Though weary with the march of the day, I went to 
the hill, upon which our men were throwing up a breast¬ 
work in silence, and happened to reach the spot just as 
the morning was breaking in the sky. It was clear and 
calm; the sky was like pearl; the mist rolled lightly 
from the still water, and the large vessels of the enemy 
lay quiet as the islands. Never shall I forget the earth¬ 
quake voice with which that silence was broken. 

3. A smoke like that of a conflagration, burst from the 
sides of the ships, and the first thunders of the revolu* 
tionary storm broke over our heads. The bells of the 
city spi’ead the alarm, the lights flashed in a thousand 
windows, the drums and trumpets mustered their several 
bands, and the sounds, in their confusion, seemed like an 
articulate voice foretelling the strife of that day. 
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4. We took our places mechanically, side by side, 
behind a breastwork, and waited for the struggle to begin. 
We waited long in silence. There was no noise but of 
the men at the breastwork, strengthening their rude for¬ 
tifications. We saw the boats p\it off from the city, and 
land the forces on the shore beneath us. Still there was 
silence, except when the tall figure of our commander 
moved along our line, directing us not to fire till the word 
was given. 

5. For my part, as I saw those gallant forces march 
up the hill, in well ordered ranks, with the easy confi¬ 
dence of those who had been led to victory, I was 
motionless with astonishment and delight. I thought 
only of their danger, and the steady courage with which 
they advanced to meet it; the older officers moving with 
mechanical indifference, the younger with impatient dar¬ 
ing. Then a fire blazed along thSir ranks, but the shot 
struck in the redout, or passed harmlessly over our heads 

6. Not a solitary musket answered, and if you had 
seen the redout, you would have said that some mighty 
charm had turned all its inmates into stone. But when 
they had approached so near us that every shot would 
tell, a single gun from the right was the signal for us to 
begin; and we poured upon them a fire, under whicb 
their columns seemed to reel like some mighty wall which 
the elements were striving to overthrow. 

7. When the smoke passed away, their line appeared 
as if a scythe of destruction had cut it down; the place 
where they had stood being marked with a long line of 
now inanimate beings. 

8. Again they returned to the charge; again they 
were cut down; and then the heavy masses of smoke 
from the burning town, added magnificence to the scene. 
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Hy this time iny i:owder-horn was empty, and most of 
tliose around me had but a single charge remaining. It 
was evident that our post must be abandoned, but I 
resolved to try them once more. They came upon us 
with double fury. 

9. While engaged in personal conflict with a British 
officer, the enemy’s line had passed me in pursuit of the 
flying Americans, and thus cut off my retreat; one of 
their soldiers fired, and the ball entered my side. I fell, 
and was beaten with muskets on the head until they left 
me for dead upon the field. 

10. When I recovered, the soldiers were employed in 
burying their dead. An ollicer inquired if I could walk; 
but finding me unable, he directed his men to drag me 
by the feet to them boats, where I was thrown in, fainting 
with agony, and carried with tiio rest of the prisoners to 
Boston. One of my comrades, who saw me fall, returned 
with the news to my parents. 

11. Not having heard any thing more from me, they 
doubted not, but I was slain. They mourned for me as 
lost, and a rude'stone was erected near the grave of my 
family in the burying-ground, to record the fate of one 
who w'as not permitted to sleep with his fathers. But 
their sorrow was in a degree mitigated by the reflection 
that one of their numbei was counted worthy to suffer 
death in the service of their country . 

12. I was carried to the hospital in Boston; and never 
shall I forget the scene presented in that abode of woo. 
The rooms were small and crowded ; the regulars and 
provincials were thrown in together, to be visited, that is, 
looked upon, if by chance they could catch his eye, once 
a day, by an indifferent physician, who neither understood 
nor cared for his duty. 
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13. It was awful to hear the curses poured out bj 
some dying wretch, upon the rebels, who had given him 
his death wound ; but my heart sunk far more at hearing 
the last words of some of my countrymen, who entreated 
the surviving to tell their friends that in death they 
remembered them, and gave up their lives calmly and 
religiously, as brave men should. One youth of my own 
ago, do I especially remember; his bed was next to mine. 
One night his gasping informed me that his death was 
drawing nigh. I rose upon my elbow and looked upon 
him, as a pale lamp shone upon his features. 

14. There was a tear in his eye, and his thoughts 
appeared to be far away, evidently returning to that home 
which was never to behold him again. Long time he lay 
thus, and I remained gazing on him, expecting myself 
soon to pass through the same change. At last the 
expression of his countenance altered; he raised his hands 
and clasped them as if in supplication; his eyes were 
turned upward, and in that prayer, when sleep had hap¬ 
pily sealed the eyes of the blasphemers around him, he 
gave up his soul to God. 

15. When the British were obliged to retire from Bos¬ 
ton, I was taken to Halifax, with the rest of the prisoners, 
in the fleet. I was placed in a prison ship, but was soon 
removed to a prison in the town. The confinement grow, 
intolerable, as my limbs recovered strength; and the 
prison door was hardly closed, .before I resolved with my 
companions, that we would not rest until we had made 
one great effort to escape. 

16. Every day wo were insulted by the wretches em¬ 
ployed to guard us; our food was hardly sufficient to 
susteun us; we were not permitted to know any thing 
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of the success of our countrymen; and as often as any 
favor was requested, it was denied with bitter scorn. 

17. Our apartment, in which six were confined, resem¬ 
bled a dungeon; but this, though it added to the gloomi¬ 
ness of our condition, aided our attempts at escape. I 
was fortunate enough to find an old bayonet upon the 
floor, with which I loosened the masonry of the wail. 
Long and wearily did wo labor, relieving each other at 
the task, and thus keeping constantly at work, night and 
day, except when the grating of rusty hinges informed us 
that the turnkey was approaching our room. 

18. We had hung up our clothes on the wall where wo 
labored, as soon as we entered the jail; so that it was 
not suspected to be a screen for our labors. In the course 
of four long weeks we succeeded in penetrating through 
the wall, and never did my heart bound with such delict 
as when I saw the first gleam of a star through the open¬ 
ing. We waited for a night suitable to our purpose ; and 
it seemed as if the elements had conspired against us; 
for seven days passed, and each night was as clear and 
as calm as possible. 

Questions. 1. Who surrounded Boslonf i. When did the old nuuisa/ ha tr* 
rived theref 1. What battle was he inf 9. Wliat happened to himf 12. Wh«t« 
was he taken f 15. Where next? Relate what followed. What pauses are usedte 
ihe eighteenth verse f How long a pause does a comma denote ? How long a ssial* 
:olon f How long a period ? 
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SptU and d^nt, 


#■ 8*!Mry, a nidler on guard, 
i Ba46et-aiica, unwiUlngnsai. 

6 . ^rit-atam, airitk, oranUha, 
H4i arduous, dangerous. 

K E-vln c«d, provsiL 
a. W-ati-na-c;', willfulness. 

9, Ab'-sO'luledjr, posiilrely. 


#. Pie-a-todn, a freebooter. 

10. P&nn-iera, wicker baakelo carried ji 
horses. 

17. l)e-cip-tion, deceit. 

20. P4rt-ner-ship, comjmny. 

21. Ap-pa-ri-tion, a ghost. [army 
JM. De.tAch‘ments, parties sent from an 


Erkoru. 2. Statem for storm ; 3. Ireatmunl for treatment; 4. Jloatin ftirjtoat- 
eng; forder for farther ; gelherin for gathering. 


STORY OF THE REVOLUTION, 

COirCLCDES. 

1. At last the night set in dark and stormj. The 
.wind, as it howled from the ocean, and sent the rain 
rattling against our little window, was music to our ears. 
We heard the toll of midnight from the bells of the town, 
and then began our operations. We took the stones of 
the wall and placed them in the dungeon, removing them 
silently, one by one. When the passage was opened, 
we,saw it was not very high above ground. 

2. We doubted not but the sentry would shelter 
himself in his box, from the storm; but lest he should 
discover us, each armed himself with a stone. He was 
sheltered, as we supposed, but hearing the sound we 
made in letting ourselves down from the breach, he 
came toward us. Before he couict give his challenge, 
we threw our stones at the unfortunate man, and heard 
him sink heavily to the earth, his musket ringing as he 
fell. 
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3. Fo^ of our number were strong ; but one, with 
myself, was infirm from the efiect of'wounds. They, 
therefore, at our request, left us behind, though with 
much apparent reluctance. It was an evil hour for them 
when they did so; for they were afterwards retaken, and. 
committed to prison again, where ill treatment and de¬ 
pression put an end to their existence before the close of 
the war. 

4. I went with my companion into a swamp about a 
mile from the town, and we had hardly secured our re¬ 
treat, and laid ourselves down to rest, when the roar of 
guns came floating upon the wind, a signal that our 
escape was discovered. It was followed by the martial 
sound of the bugle; but near as it was, we could go no 
farther, and could only quietly employ ourselves in gath¬ 
ering boughs of pine, to form a kind of couch and cover¬ 
ing. 

5. Thus we lay sheltered till the day dawned, listening 
in no pleasing suspense to the sounds of alarm that 
reached us from the town. In a few hours the sounds 
drew near us; we could even see our pursuers as they 
passed by. A small party employed a stratagem, to 
draw us from the swamp in which they thought it possible 
we had taken shelter. Suddenly crying out, “ Here they 
are,” they fired into the shrubbery ; but though the balls 
fell all around us, we saw their motions, and were not 
frightened from our hiding places. 

6. We rose at night and went on our way, subsisting 
upon fruits and berries, together with a little miserable 
bread, which we had saved for this expedition; but we 
were torturedtwith hunger, and on passing a bam, my 
companion secured a fowl, fWhM> wo ate, raw as it was, 
with delight. Thus we traveled seven da;^, almost 
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without food, and entirely without shelter; but oui 
strength began to give way. I deliberated with my 
companion, who was resolute, but still more feeble than 
myself, and we determined to throw ourselves on the 
mercy of some passing traveler. 

7. This was our only chance of relief; and though it 
was hazardous, and almost hopeless, w'e resolved, if we 
met but one person, we would make ourselves known, 
and ask his protection. Soon after we had decided on 
this course, we heard the lingering tramp of a horse, and 
saw a venerable looking person, who reminded us of one 
of our New England farmers, going to market with a 
tempting load of poultry. 

8. I eame out of the hedge, and requested him to hear 
me; but he looked at mo in a manner that elearly evinced 
that ho was extremely suspicious of my character and 
calling ; his reply was. Can’t stop, and began with much 
clamor to urge his beast into a quicker step. 

9. But the beast was my friend on this occasion, and 
absolutely refused to hasten his movements, without some 
better reason than he saw at that time. I took advan¬ 
tage of his obstinacy to state my condition to the old 
man, whose countenance changed at once, on hearing my 
story. Conscience! said he, I thought you no better 
than a picaroon; but you look almost starved. 

10. Bo saying, he dismounted from his horse, and 
opening his panniers, he handed me the food he had pro¬ 
vided for his journey. This I shared with my companion, 
who came forward and joined me. I was going to ask 
you to ride double, said the farmer, but the creature, 
can’t carry throe; however, wait till I r0tum in the 
evonmg, and I will lend you a helping hand. 

11- The old gentleman, with much caution, further 
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observed, that he did not know as it was quite right, but 
he took a notion for the Americans liimself, when he 
heard they were angry about the price of tea. But at 
all events, said he, I can’t sec how I should help King 
George, by carrying you back to Halifax, to be hanged, 
may he, though I would do any thing for the old gentle¬ 
man in reason. 

12. With many cautions and encouragements, he left 
us. We concealed ourselves through the day, and many 
suspicions came over us, that our friend might be induced 
by rewards to give us up to our pursuers. But we did 
him injustice. At night he came back and seemed glad 
to see us, when we made our appearance. 

1.1. I might have come back before, said he, but I 
thought we could work better in the dark. He then 
dismounted, and directed us, without delay, to mount the 
horse, while he would walk by its side. For a long time 
we refused to suffer him, as age^ as he was, to encounter 
such fatigue; but we were really worn out, and at last 
consented. 

14. We went on all' that night, the old man keeping 
up our spirits by his conv^sation. It was day-break 
before he showed any intention of making a permanent 
halt; but as the mormng grew red in the sky, he urged 
\is forward till we stopped under the windows of a solitary 
farm-house, with its largo buildings, not neat as they are 
in New England, but still indicating thrift and industry 
in its possessor. 

15. He went to what appeared to be a bedioom win¬ 
dow, where he knocked with some caution. Forthwith a 
night-capped head made its appearance, and at once 
declared its native land by the exclamation. Law me, 
what brings you home this time of night? But the 
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question was answered by a request that she would rise 
and open the door. It proved to be the old gentleman’s 
help-mate. She immediately commenced preparations 
for bveakiast, without troubling herself much about the 
character of her husband’s guests; ho condescended, 
however, to make some little explanation. 

10. When the breakfast was over, which, however, 
was a work of time, we were invited to sjicnd all that day 
in rest, after our long and painful journey. In tlie 
evening we met again in the huge kitchen, which was the 
gathering place of the family, tvho were amused witli 
some feigned accoxmt of our character and the object of 
our visit. When the mixed collection had retired, leav¬ 
ing us with the old man and his wife, we gave him a full 
account of our adventures, and xvere happy to find, from 
his unconcern as to politics, that we were in a place of 
security. 

. 17. He told us there tj^as much confusion in the town, 
on account of our escape, and that a reward was offered 
for our detection ; while at the samp time detachments of 
soldiers were sent in pursuit. He himself was strictly 
examineu, and he said he di(^ not feel quite easy in his 
mind, on account of some deception which he had been 
obliged to use. However, said he, I did not do evil that 
good may come. I did the good first, and the evil fol¬ 
lowed. We proposed to leave him that night, but he 
would by no means consent to this, and insisted on our 
remaining with him some time, as ho said, to pick up our 
crums. 

,18. On the third night we took leave of our Samaritan 
host, with the deepest emotions of gratitude for his kind¬ 
ness. I always looked on the bright side of human 
nature ; but I never received an impression in its fayoi 
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so decided and literally reviving, as from the conduct of 
this humble man. I never saw him nor heard of him 
again. 

19. On parting, he kindly gave us directions to a 
place where we could take passage for Falmouth, now 
Portland. We succeeded in reaching it without difficulty, 
and though we had no money, his recommendation gained 
us a place in the vessel. I felt relieved when once more 
upon the waters, and standing gallantly out to sea. 

20. From Falmouth we went home on foot. Before I 
reached my native village, my companion left me. His 
society had become endeared to me by our partnership in 
misfortune; and I parted with him in much sorrow. He 
has ceased, long ago, from the number of the living, but 
I hope to meet him again. I entered my native village 
in a clear summer’s afternoon; the air was calm, the sky 
was clear, and there was a stillness like that of the 
sabbath, through the whole of the place. I remembered 
hearing the distant bell, and knew that they were assem¬ 
bled for the lecture which preceded the communion 
service, according to the custom of our fathers. 

21. I went to my father’s door and entered it softly. 
My mother was sitting in her usual place by the fireside, 
diough there were green boughs instead of fagots in the 
chimney before her. When she saw me, she gave a wild 
look, grew deadly pale, and making an ineffectual effort 
to speak to me, fainted away. With much difficulty I 
restored her; but it was long before I could make her 
understand, that the supposed apparition was, in truth, 
her son, whom she had so long mourned for as dead. 

22. My little brother had also caught a glimpse of me; 
and, as might naturally be supposed, was exceedingly 
alarmed. In his fright he ran to the meeting-house to 
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give the alarm. When he reached that place the sen 
vice had ended, and the congregation were just coming 
from the doors. Breathless with fear, he gave them his 
tidings. 

23. Having related what he had seen, the whole as 
sembly bent their way toward my father’s house; and 
such was their impatience to arrive at the spot, that 
minister and deacons, old men and matrons, young men 
and maidens, quickened their steps to a run. 

24. Never was there such a confusion in our village. 
The young were eloquent in their amazement, and the 
old put on their spectacles to see the strange being who 
had thus returned from the dead. I told my story over 
and over again. As often as I concluded it, new detach 
ments arrived, who insisted on hearing all the particulars 
in their turn. The house was crowded with visitors till 
far in the night, when the minister dismissed them, after 
calling on my parents to unite with him in returning 
thanks to God, “ for this son which was dead and is alive 
again, which was lost and is found.” 

Qubbtioms. 1. How did they get out of prison ? 2. What did they do to the sen* 
try f 4. Where did they conceal thetnseivcs ? 7. To whom did they make them- 
■elves kno'wm ? 9. What did he say and do ? Teli how they got home, and what the 
Deople thought of the man wiio related this story. 
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LESSON XLIX. 


Spell and d^ne. 


M 'Jiinks, same aa'U think.” 

IT- 4rp^r, one who seizes without right. 
Bc-warc, to take heed to. 

Coi) scioiis-iiefia, knowledge of what pass* 
EVVIut'cd, defiled. (cs in the mind. 


Vouch'S&fcs, condescends. 
V^n-geance, inflicting pain for injur; 
In-stinct-ive-Iy, by ftirce of Instinct 
Fo*r6*ciou8, fierce, cruel. 
Ini*p6s'si*hle, not poasihia 


Kurors. Jlonea for hottest ; darat for darest ; fines iot finds 


DiRECTtoN. Before reading this piece, see directions pre. 
vi ■»usly given for reading ilialogues. 


WILLIAM TELL. 

lesler, the tyrant; Sarnem, hia officer; and William Tell, a Swiss peasant. 

Sar. Down, slave, upon thy knees before the governor 
A nd beg for mercy. 

Ges. Does he hear ? 

Sar. He does, but braves thy power. (ToTou.) Down, 
slave, 

And ask for life. 

Ges. [To Tell. 1 Why speakest thou not ? 

Tell. For wonder. 

Ges. Wonder? 

TeU. Yes, that thou shouldst seem a man! 

Ges. What should I seem ? 

TeU. A monster. 

Ges. Ha! Beware! think on thy chains. 

TeU. Though they were doubled, and did weigh me 
down 

Prostrate to earth, methinks I could rise up 
Erect with nothing but the honest pride 
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Of telling thee, usurper, to thy teeth, 

Thou art a monster. Think on my chains! 

How came they on me ? 

G-ea. Barest thou question me ? 

Tell. Barest thou answer ? 

Ges. Beware my vengeance. 

Tell. Can it more than kill ? 

Ges. And is not that enough ? 

Tell. No, not enough ; 

It cannot take away the grace of life, 

The comeliness of look that virtue gives. 

Its port erect, with consciousness of truth. 

Its rich attire of honorable deeds 
Its fair report that’s rife on good men’s tongues 
It cannot lay its hand on these, no more 
Than it can pluck his brightness from the sun, 

Or with polluted finger tarnish it. 

Ges, But it may make thee writhe. 

Tell. It may, and I may say. 

Go on, though it should make mo groan again. 

Ges. Wh^ce comest thou ? 

Tell. From the mountains. 

Ges. Canst tell me any news from them ? 

Tell Ay; they watch no more the avalanche. 
Ges. Why so ? 

Tell. Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; from its bed 
The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

Ges. What then? 

Tell. They thank kind Providence it is not thou. 
Thou hast perverted nature in them. The earth 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 

The harvest sun is constant, and they scarce 
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ilctuni }iis smile. Their flocks and herds increase, 

And they look on as men who count a loss. 

There’s not a blessing Heaven vouchsafes them, but 
The thought of thee doth wither to a curse. 

As something they must lose, and had far better 
Lack. 

Cres. ’Tis well. I’d have them as their hills 
That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e’er eo much. 

Tell. But they do sometimes smile. 

Q-es. Ah! when is that ? 

Tell. When they do pray for vengeance. 

Ges. Dare they pray for that ? 

Tell. They dare, and they expect it, too. 

Ges. From whence ? 

Tell. From Heaven, and their true hearia. 

Ges. iTo sarnem.i Lead in his son. Now will I take 
Exquisite vengeance. (To XeU, aa the boy entora.) I have des 
tined him 

To die along with thee. 

Tell. To die ! for what ? he’s but a child. 

Ges. He’s thine, however. 

Tell. He is an only child. 

Ges. So much the easier to crush the race. 

Tell. He may have a mother. 

Ges. So the viper hath. 

And yet who spares it for the mother’s sake ? 

Tell. I talk to stone. I’ll talk to it no more. 

Come, my boy, I taught thee how to live. 

I’ll teach thee how to die. 

Ges. But first, I’d see thee make 
A trial of thy skill wit*h that same bow. 

Thy arrows never miss, ’tis said. 
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Tell. Wliat is the trial ? 

Ges. Thou lookcst upon thy boy as though thou guess 
est it. 

Tell Look upon my boy! What mean you ? 

Lool< upon my boy as though I guessed it! 

Guessed the trial thou’dst have me make ! 

Guessed it instinctively! Thou dost not mean— 

No, no—thou wouldst not have me make 
A trial of my skill upon my child ! 

Impossible ! I do not guess thy meaning. 

Qes. I’d see thee hit an apple on his head, 

Three hundred paces off. 

Tell. Great Heaven! 

Ges. On this condition only will I spare 
Ills life and thine. 

Tell, ^Ferocious monster! make a father 
Murder his own child! 

Gea. Dost thou consent ? 

Tell. With his own hand! 

The hand I’ve led him when an infant by! 

My hands are free from blood, and have no gust 
For it, that they should drink my child’s. 

I’ll not murder my boy for Gesler. 

Boy. You will not hit me, father. You’ll be sure 
To hit the apple. Will you not save me, father ? 

Tell. Lead me forth ; I’ll make the trial. 

Boy. Father- 

Tell. Speak not to me ; 

l*t me not hear thy voice. Thou must be dumb; 

And so should all things be. Earth should be dumb, 
And Heaven, unless its thunder muttered at 
The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it. 

Give me my bow and quiver. 
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Qes. Wlien all is ready. Sarncm, measure hence 
The distance, three hundred paces. 

Tell. Will he do it fairly ? 

Ges. What is’t to thee, fairly or not ? 

Tell. tSiiriuBtiraiiy.j 0, nothing, a little thing, 

A. very little thing; I only shoot 
.4t iny child! 

(Sarncm prepares to measure.] 

Tell. Villain, stop I You measure against the sun. 

Ges. And what of that ? 

What matter whether to or from the sun ? 

Tell. I’d have it at my back. The sun should shine 
U pon the mark, and not on him that shoots; 

I Avill not shoot against the sun. 

G es. Give him his way. 

. [Samem paces and goes out.) 

Tell. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Ges. ivir.ka out Urn smallest one,] There, take that. 

Tell. You’ve picked the smallest one. 

Ges. I know I have. Thy skill will be 
Tlie greater if thou hittest it. 

Tell, isarcasiicaiiy.j Truo! Truc! I did not think of that. 
[ wonder I did not think of that! A larger one 
Had given mo a chance to save my boy. 

•liivc me my bow. Let me see my quiver. 

Ges. [To an aiienrtant j Give him a singlc arrow. 

(TcH looks at it un<) breaks it.] 

Tell. Let me see my quiver. It is not 
One arrow in a dozen I would use 
To shoot Avith at a dove, much less a dove 
like that. 

Ges. Show him the quiver. 
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fSamem rotunM and takes the apple and the boy to place them. While thie ie doing, 
Tell conceals an arrow tinder his garment. He then selects another arrow, and says,) 

Tell. Is the boy ready ? Keep silence now, 

For Heaven’s sake, and be my witnesses, 

That if his life’s in peril from my hand, 

’Tis only for the chance of saving it. 

For mercy’s sake keep motionless and silent. 

I Ho Qima and shoots in tho direction of the boy. In a moment Sarnem enters wtib 
the apple on tho arrow's iKiinU] 1 

Sar. The boy is safe. 

Tell. rRaising his arms.1 Thank Heaven! 

[As he raises' arm tho conrcaied arrow fallsj 

Qes. fPickingitup) Uiiei{ualed archer! why was this 
concealed 'i 

TeU. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy. 

QuasTfONS. Who wasGeslerf Who was William Tell f What did Cosier order 
TeBtodof Repeat what each said 1 ^ far as you can. On what was the apple placed, 
at whldiTeli was ordend toshoot.^ Did be kill his son f For what did Toll say he 
had concealed an arrow f 


LESSON L. 


Spell and d^nt. 


i. K^e>i-dence, place of abode. 

1. Ap-i4r'ent-ly, in appearance 

2. Be•wi^de^ed, perplexed. 

3. Fed*tlv.|-iy, social joy. 

Krrohs. 1. Eastun for easttrn; 
in ft ; 7. recUitm for realm. 


4. Wklh-er-ed, faded. 

6. E*Ur-iii-ty, endless juration. 

6. Un*ap>pr6ach-a-bie, not to be a|» 
preached. 

lers (ot shaduloa} 3. butting for bwat 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

1. Two years ago, I took up my residence for a few 
weeks in a country village in the eastern part of New 
England. Soon after my arrival, I became acquainted 
with a young lady, apparently about seventeen years of 
age. She had lost tho idol of her heart’s purest love, 
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and the shadows of deep and holj memories were resting 
like the wing of death upon her brow. 

2. I first met her in the presence of tlie mirthful. She 
was, indeed, a creature to be admired; her brow w£is 
garlanded by the young year’s sweetest flowers; her 
yellow locks were hanging befiutifully and low upon her 
bosom; and she moved through the crowd with such a 
floating, unearthly grace, that the bewildered gazer 
looked almost to see her fade away into the air, like the 
creation of some j)Icasant dream. She seemed cheerful 
and even, gay ; yet I saw that her gayety was but the 
mockery of her feelings. 

3. She smiled, but there was something in her smile 
which told that its mournful beauty was but the bright 
reflection of a tear; and her eyelids at times closed 
heavily down, as if struggling to repress the tide of 
agony that was bursting up from her heart’s secret urn. 
She looked as if she could have left the scene of festivity, 
and gone out beneath the qmet stars, an,d laid her fore¬ 
head down upon the fresh green earth, and poured out 
ncr stricken soul, gusli after gush, till it mingled with 
the eternal fountain of life and purity. 

4. 1 have lately heard, tl.at the young ladj’’ of whom 
I have spoken, is dead. The close of her life was calm 
as the falling of a quiet stream ; gentle as the sinking of 
the breeze, that lingers for a time round a bed of withered 
roses, and. then dies as it were from very sweetness. 

5. It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding place.. 
It cannot bo that our life is a bubble, cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon the wave, and 
then snk into darkness and nothingness. Else why is it. 
that the aspirations which leap like angels from the temple 

our hearts, arc forever wandering abro.id unsatisfied ? 
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6. Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come ov©. 
us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off 
and leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness ? Why 
is it that the stars, which hold their festival around the 
midnight ^hrone, are set so far above the grasp of our 
limited faculties, forever mocking us with their unap¬ 
proachable glory ? And, finally, why is it that bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our view and 
then taken from us, leavmg the thousand streams of our 
affection to flow back in cold and Alpine torrents upon 
our hearts ? 

7. We are bom for a higher destiny than that of earth. 
There is a realm where the rainbow never fades; whero 
the stars will be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean; and where the beautiful beings 
that here pass before us like visions, will stay in our pres 
ence forever. 

✓ 

QoBBTioNt. Who in ttie duui will give lha best deeciiption of the young lady 
■pokenof in thlelesaon f Whai irifleclion should bo given to the questions in the otb 
and 6th paragraphs ? What is infltetion? Sea page 31. How do(» the rising inAeo 
tkm turn Um volesf The falling inflection ? 
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LESSON LI. 

Sptll and d^nt. 

1. Kucc^fwlelh, comelh after | proclaims. 

3. Por Unt*ou9. forcUtding. I 6. GI6-r}-uu8, splcodid. [hand 

3. Sub-tor rd-n^^an, under the ground. ^ 6. S[>4ii-inng, measuring M with tiM 

Errors. 2. Scrmel for 9croll ; evens for eccyits ; tossin for fossmg ; 3. /oIb for 
fblds ; 5. herals for heralds. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 

1. Another year 
Succcedeth to the past; ia their bright round 
The seasons come and go ; the same blue arch, 
That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yet; 

The same pure stars that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour, 

Like lilies on the tomb of Day; and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth with passion. 

2. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections; Hope, 

And Joy, and great Ambition will rise up 
As they have risen ; and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now the sea 

Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth. 

Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths 
And struggling to be free. 
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3. Weep not that Time 
Is passing on ; it will ere long reveal 

A brighter era to the nations. Hark ! 

Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 

Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 

Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air. 

When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing. 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds. 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. 

4. ’Tis the voice 

Of infant Freedom ; and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From evci-y hill-top of her Western home ; 

And lo, it breaks across old Ocean’s flood; 

And “ Freedom ! Freedom !” is the answering shorn 
Of nations, starting from the spell of years. 

6. The day-spring! see, ’tis brightening in the heavens I 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign ; 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free, 

And the deep watch-w’ord, like the rush of seas 
That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame. 

Is sounding, o’er the earth. 

6. Bright years of hope 

And life are on the wing! Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 

Is spanning Time’s dark surges. Its high arch 
A type of love and mercy on the cloud. 
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Tells tha the many storms of human life 
Will pass. k silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Reflect the undimmed brightness of the heavens. 


LESSON LII. 


SpeU and define. 


1. St4t*iire, the height. 

1. Ob-ser-v4>tion, notice. 

4. At-i6n-ii<>ii, act of attending. 
4. Fft-mous, very noted. 

4. (Jori-ver-sa-tiua, discoursing. 

4. Pro-ciiro, to obtain. 

5. Per*nii8-sion, license. 


7. G^n-er-ous, liberal. 

9. Siin-plk*i*ty, anlessnesit 
9. Vag a bond, a vagrant. 

13. Dis cr^-tion, prudence. 

16. Ju'di-cious, prudent. 

Traus'{)6rt, to convey. 

26. V6y-a-gea, journeys by sea. 


Fanons. 3. Arrant for errand f 4 pfcure for procure; 6. induatruM for Iw 
iustriom f 8. emlMtlduTuiSoTcmboldenef! ■ SSL di^tkilty U)t di£icidty. 


THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT. 

1. In a remote part of Ireland there lived an honest, 
but poor farmer, who had three sons and three little 
daughters. The youngest of the sons was named Nichols, 
lie was very small in stature, and talked very little; but 
he had a great deal of good sense, industry and observa¬ 
tion. 

2. When he was very young he began to think that 
his father was too poor to keep him at home, and that it 
was his duty to go away and earn his living as soon as 
possible. 

3. One day, when ho went to a store to do an errand, 
he heard some traders in wool speaking of a very beau¬ 
tiful kind, which they brought from a distant county in 
Ireland, and from which they made a great deal of money. 
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4. Nichois listened to their talk with great attention, 
and wished very inneh that he had a little money to buy 
some of this famous wool, lie did not tell his wishes to 
his father ; but he thought a great deal of the conversa¬ 
tion he had heard, and laid a great many plans to procure 
money. 

5. He was scarcely sixteen years old, when he first 
asked his father’s permission to go from home and earn 
his own living. Ilis father was very poor, and knowing 
Nichols to be an honest, industrious boy, he told him he 
might go, and try to find something to do. 

6. Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, with a 
great pair of wooden shoes, and a large knotty cane in 
his hand to defend himself, tiie little man sot out from 
home, with no other provi^ons than a small piece of 
cheese and a loaf of bread. 

7. In the county where the sheep were so remarkably 
fine, he had heard that there was a very rich and very 
generous man, called the Baron of Ba,ltimore. 

8. Emboldened by what he had heard of this gentle¬ 
man’s kindness, Nichols went to his house and asked if 
he could not employ him for a little while, that he might 
earn money to buy some wool. The boy seemed so 
intelligent, and so frank, and showed such a disposition 
to be industrious, that the Baron was very much pleased 
with him. 

9. From his honest simplicity of manner, and the good 
sense and modesty of his answers, the gentleman rightly 
concluded that he was no idle vagabond, or artful knave. 

10. It was a strange thing for a boy of his age to 
undertake such an enterprise, but his appearance was so 
much in his favor, that the Baxon was resolved to trust 
him tnth a hundred crowns 
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11. Some of his friends laughed at him for taking such 
a fancy to the boy, and told him he would never see his 
money again. I think it doubtful whether I ever do, 
replied Lord Baltimore; but I like the lad’s enterprise, 
and if he be as good a boy as he seems, I am willing to 
give it to him. 

12. Nichols never dreamed of having such a large sum 
in his hands. His heart came up in his throat with very 
joy, and it seemed as if he could not find words to ex¬ 
press his gratitude to his benefactor. 

IB. He made his purchases with a great deal of dis¬ 
cretion, and, with the wool that he bought, he traveled 
back to the counties where sheep were very scarce. 
Here the little merchant found such a demand for wool, 
that he sold it all immediately for nearly double the 
money he had given for it. 

14. This success gave him new courage; and he 

resolved to travel back as quickl|»as possible to buy some 
more ; but first he resolved to visit his good friend, the 
Baron, that he might tell him of his good fortune, and 
thank him again for his kindness. * 

15. My lord, said he, that which you had the goodness 
to give me has nearly doubled. The money I have made 
is quite sufficient to carry on my little commerce j there¬ 
fore I beg of you to take back the hundred crowns, with 
my most sincere thanks; and may my Heavenly Father 
bless you for your kindness to a poor boy like me. 

16. The Baron was so much charmed with' the judi¬ 
cious way in which the money had been managed, and 
with the honest and prompt payment of the debt, that he 
insisted on making a present of it. 

17. No, no, my lord, replied the young merchant; 
keep your money to lend somebody else, who needs it. 
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You have helped me to take the first step ; and now, if 
I am i>rospered, I can get along very well myself. All 
the favor I ask, is, that you will allow me to consider you 
as a friend, and permit me now and then to give you an 
account of my little fortune. 

18. The Earon was charmed with this reply. Con¬ 
tinue to think and act as you now do, my good boy, said 
he, afiectionately placing his hand on the lad’s head, and 
I promise you, I will always assist y m with my advice 
and my purse too, if you need it. 

19. Nichols could not refrain from tears. He pressed 
the hand of his benefactor, and kissing it respectfully, he 
thanked him with all the eloquence of gratitude. 

20. As soon as he had bidden his friend farewell, he 
again set out on his journey. He did not, like a foolish 
child, spend his money for fine clothes; he wore the same 
coarse coat, and wooden shoes, he had when he left his 
father’s house. 

21. ^his circumstance, together with his anxiety tc 
pay his debts as quickly as possible, made people willing 
to trust him; and when he returned to the place wher« 
he first bought wool, he found the farmers were willing to 
let him have more than he could pay for, provided hv 
would promise a speedy return. Nichols accepted theii 
offer, telling them he certainly would come back and paj 
them if ho wore liVmg. 

22. Though he took a much larger quantity of wool 
than at first, he found no diflSculty in disposing of it; 
and very few weeks passed before he was able to go 
back and pay his debts, and purchase more. This honest 
industry soon gained friends; and far and near, peopl* 
told the story of the enterprimng little wool merchant. 
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23. He drove his trade so briskly, and was so popular 
in the country, that it became necessary for him to buy 
horses and wagons to transport his goods from one place 
to another. 

24. Sometimes, it is true, he met with little difficulties. 
For instance, the people from whom he bought his wool, 
hearing how much money he made, refused to sell it as 
cheap as they had done; and finding he always had 
ready money, they increased in their demands, until poor 
Nichols began to fear he should be obliged to give up his 
trade altogether. 

25. His good friend, the Baron, encouraged him under 
these little troubles, and advised him to go to some more 
distant counties, where excellent sheep were plenty. 
The little merchant followed his directions, and soon 
found that he made money faster than ever. 

26. In the midst of success, however, he did not for¬ 
get that there are some things mofe valuable than wealth. 
He set apart some time from business to be devoted to 
his studies ; he hired the best masters in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography ; and bought many interesting 
and useful books, such as voyages and travels. 

QtrfieiioNS. Whul h this story about ? 5. How old was Nichols? G. How wu 
he drtwawi ? 8. To wltoni did lie go ? 10. What did be get ? 13. How much did ho 
gain In Htt.yiug wool ? Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSON LIII. 

Spell and d^ne. 


1. Ad'V^n*tiir>er, one that tries or hazards. 
4. RT^nt'fui, full of events. 

7. Por'16rn, forsaken, lost. 

7. Re>8|>4ct ful, civil, courteous. 

15. £*c6n*o-mi8t, one who manages busi¬ 
ness fnigalljr. 


22. TrAf-fic, trading. 

as. As*cer tainting, finding out. 

27. Ben-e-iaC'tor, one that confers a ben 
efit, 

30. Neph ews, sons ofabrother or sister 
30. P^r-trait, a likeness. 


^ EanoRS. 1. Natterally for naturally; 3. suj^rize hr surprise / 4. wjarcluim 
for merchant ; clast lor clotfm. 


THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT, 

CONCLHDEn. 

1, In three years our little adventurer acquired more 
money than his father had seen in his whole life, and he 
naturally became very anxious to go home and tell his 
parents his good luck. He had never visited them, nor 
had they heard one syllable from him since ho left them. 

2. Ilis father had heard others talk, and he had often 
talked himself, about the famous little wool merchant; 
but he never once dreamed it was his own son. 

8. Nichols for some time intended to write to his fathei, 
but then he thought how grand it would be to go home 
of a sudden, with handsome presents, and surprise them 
all with his riches. 

4. It was a joyful day for the little merchant when he 
came within sight of his native town, after such a long 
and eventful absence. He left his horses, his wagons, 
and.his domestic, at a neighboring inn, and having put 
on the self-same clothes he wore away, (which, by the 
way, cotdd not be made to fit decently without considers. 
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l>Io dipping, piecing, and pulling,) lie bent his steps 
io'vwd his father’s dwelling. 

(>. lie opened the kitchen door just as the family wore 
sitting down to supper. One of his brothers remembered 
his old clothes, and the moment he saw him he threw 
himself on his neck, exclaiming, It is my brother! It is 
my brother! Yes, yes, said one of the girls, jumping 
and capering, and catching hold of the skirts of his coat. 
It is our Nichols! 

6. Ilis mother sprang forward, and the little wanderew 
sank on his knees before her. She kissed him again and 
again; but her voice trembled so that she could not 
speak for many minutes. It is indeed our boy, said the 
father, dashing the tears from his eyes. He has been 
^one so long, said the mother, that I cannot find it in my 
heart to scold at him, for not letting us know where he 
has been. Poor child! he has got on the same old coat 
that he wore away! 

7. What have you been doing all this time ? said his 
father, looking a little displeased at his forlorn appear¬ 
ance. When you have heard my story, I do not think 
you will blame me, replied Nichols, in a respectful tone ; 
but first let me give my brothera and sisters the presents 
I have brought for them. 

8. So saying, he gave his father a purse containing 
an hundred pieces of gold ; one to his mother containing 
fifty pieces; and one to each of his brothers and sisters, 
containing twenty-five pieces. 

9. The old man blushed and turned pale at the sight 
of so much-money j and thinking Nichols could not have 
gained it honestly, ho cried out in a sorrowful tone. Ah ! 
my child, what have you dow ? My wretched boy, is it 
possible you have turned robber. ? 
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10. 0, my dear father, replied the little merchant, do 
not have such a thought as that! After all the good 
lessons you and my mother gave me, when I was little, 
do you think it possible for me to do such a wicked thing ? 
AVheri you have heard my story, I do not think you will 
be ashamed to own mo as a son. 

11. Then he told how he had gone to Lord Baltimore 
to get work; how kindly that gentleman had assisted 
him ; how he had bought wool with the money; how he 
had sold it for double what it cost him; and finally, that 
he liad become rich enough to keep horses, wagons, and 
a man of his own. 

12. Ah, ha! shouted his brothers, you are the little 
wool merchant, wo have heard so much talk about! Is it 
possible ? asked his delighted father, bursting into tears.. 

13. Yes, my dear father, replied the happy son. Tt 
is even so; and if you will go to the inn with me, I will 
prove it by my loaded wagons, and letters from the rich¬ 
est merchants in the country. 

14. And did you always wear these oid clothes ? asked 
one of his sisters. 

15. Not these, replied the little economist; but some 
that w'ere full as coarse. Sometimes they used to laugh 
at me, and say, I guess you drive a pitiful trade, Nichols, 
by the looks of your coat; but I did not mind them 
much, for I knew my own business best. Once Loidl 
Baltimore heard them laughing at me, and he' told me I 
had better put off my wooden shoes, and get a more 
decent coat. 

16. I told him I would do anything to please him, hut 
that for myself I did not care for anything more than 
comfortable clothing. I told him I should be robbed in 
the woods and by-roads, if I dressed like a gentleman; 
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that the tavern keepers would all charge me more, and 
give me better things to eat and drink than I wanted ; 
and that if I ate, drank and slept like a rich man, I 
should never become rich. 

17. The Baron said he believed I was right, and told 
me ho had no doubt I should prosper, if I continued my 
old habits of prudence and industry. So, added Nichols, 
1 kept on my wooden shoes, and my peasant dress'? I 
carried a mouthful of bacon and a bottle of beer in my 
knapsack; and I slept in the bai-n Avith my horses. 

18. Tou were wiser than those who laughed at you, 
said his father ; but after all, my son, I can hardly be¬ 
lieve this great story you are telling us. 

19. Indeed, it did all seem like a dream to the family, 
till his horses, his wagons, and his letters were shoivn 
them. You may be sure the fortnight Nichols spent at 
home was a happy one. 

20. When, at the end of that time, he told liis mother 
he must leave her, she said it did not seem as if she had 
seen him a single day; but his father said he should not 
be urged to stay longer. He has grown rich by attend¬ 
ing to his business, said he ; and that is the way he must 
keep so. 

21. After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, Nichols 
returned to business again. In process of time he be¬ 
came a rich and celebrated merchant; but the love of 
money did not, as it sometimes does, destroy all other 
tastes and affections. 

22. Before Nichols was thirty years old, he gave uji 
his profitable traflSc to one of his brothers, and purchased 
a fine large farm, not far from homo, where he spent the 
remainder of his industrious and useful life. He had 
given his sisters a good education, and they were all well 
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married, and lived within a day’s ride of their father’s 
house. 

23. The old folks were happy with their children. 
AVhen the neighbors talked of what the little wool mer¬ 
chant had done for them, the old lady would smile and 
say. Why, to be sure, we are comfortable and happy,' 
how can we be otherwise, when we have such good chil¬ 
dren? And Nichols would answer. How could we be 
otherwfee than good, when we have such a good mother ? 

N- 24. I suppose some of my young readers will want to 
hear more about Lord Baltimore. He removed to Lon¬ 
don, about the time Nichols made Ills visit at home, and 
his young friend did not see him for several years. 

25. He could not, however, endure thought of 
looking upon the good old gentleman no more before his 
death; and when he quitted business, he made a journey 
to London, on purpose to thank him again for all he had 
done for him. 

26. He found no difficulty in ascertaining the' resi¬ 
dence of his friend; and he found, as he expected, a 
most affectionate welcome. The Baron observed that 
Nichols carried a wooden box under his arm; and as soon 
as the first kind inquiries were over, he asked what it 
contained. It is a present I have brought for you, said 
the young merchant. 

27. When opened,- it was found to contain a small 
portrait of the little peasant, with his coarse coat, his 
wooden shoes, and' his knotty cane, just as he firat pre¬ 
sented himself before his generous benefactor. 

28. My kind friend, said he, all I have in the world I 
owe to you. If Providence had not raised me up such 
a friend, I should have been nothing, and should havw 
had nothing. 
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29. The picture is not worth much, for I thought it 
most proper to set it in a plain, wooden frame ; but when 
people ask you Avhy you have it in your house, tell them, 
I pray you, that it is a poor little peasant boy, who came 
to you a beggar, and who, by means of your kindness 
and counsel, came at last to ride in his carriage. 

30. The old gentleman was affected to tears. I shall 
teach my nephews, said he, that it is more valuable than 
the portrait of an emperor, cased in gold; for it is the 
exact likeness of one, who deserved good luck for hia, 
honesty and intelligence, his modesty and gratitude. 

31. The Baron and his young friend often exchanged 
letters; and many a kind token of remembrance foimd 
its way to London from the Irish farm. Lord Baltimore 
died of a good old age. When his nephews talked to 
their sons about their great uncle, they often used to 
point to the portrait, and repeat the story of his kindness 
to the little wool merchant. 

Questions. 1. Did Nichols go home ? 2. Had his father heard from him ? 2. Wbat 
was ho called, about the country ? 8. Wbat presents did he make his father, mother, 
nntihers and sisters ^ 22. New tell wiiere Nichols lived, and what he did. Wbat 
pauses ill tiio bin paragraph ? What does each denoU' ? 
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LESSON LIV. 


Spell arid define. 


1. As-sUi'ance, aid, help 

1, l*6r*ish-cd, (died.) 

2. P^r-ils, dangers. 

2. Sur vi7-ed, ouUlred. 


2. WiAp-ped, folded. 

3. Dr^ar-y, dUmal. 

3. Ch^er-less, comfortl^. 

4. Ac^'Ccrits, (language.) 


*h(nous. 2. Ropt fox terapped, 3. mountantfox mountain ; 4. in'na for ; 
drifa lot drifts. 

K' Direction. This piece should be read witli a moderate 
movement, and plaintive tone of voice. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

1. In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, 
with his wife and infant, was passing over the Green 
Mountains, near the town of Arlington, Vermont, in a 
sleigh with one horse. The drifting snow rendered it 
impossible for the horse to proceed. Mr. Blake set off 
on foot in search of assistance, and perished in the storm 
before he could reach a human dwelling. 

2. The mother, alarmed, as is supposed, at his long 
absence, went in quest of lum, with the infant in her 
arms. She was found, in the morning, dead, a short 
distance from the sleigh. The child was wrapped in her 
cloak, and survived the perils of the cold and the storm. 

3. The cold winds sw’ept the mountain’s height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild. 

And, ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 

As through the drifted snows she pressed. 

The babe' was slee^iing on her breast. 
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4. And colder still the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 

And dee])cr grew the drifts of snow; 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone ; 
0 God, she cried, in accents wild. 

If I must perish, save my chL 1! 

5. She stripped her mantle from her breast. 

And bared her bosom to the storm. 

And round the child she wrapped the vest. 

And smiled to think her babe was warm; 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed. 

And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

6; At dawn, a traveler passed by; 

She lay beneath a snowy veil, 

The frost of death was in her eye. 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 

He moved the robe from off Ihc child. 

The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 

Quiis riONs VS^mt is thi.i IcHsun (ibdut f 1. Where Oid it happen ? 6. How were 
Qo mother aiivl child found i 6. Wsis the child dead P 

11 P 
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LESSON LV. 


Spelt and dtfme. 


f F^'tniMar, well aojuainteU with, 
i. AS’S^n, to maintain. 

1. Af-f^C'tion, love, fomJiioss. 

2. Thr6ng'eil, crowde<l together. 


2. An'-cient, of old times 
2. Re-l^iil-lesa, uiipilying. 

2. Grave-yard, place of burial. 

3. Re-m<^m*ber*etl, called to mind. 


EKRoas 2. Lingring for Ihigerin*^ : 3. /utcfns for Joi fus ; 3. manry lor msw 
try ; 4 jine for Join. 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 

1. We are all here ! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother. 

All who hold each other dear; 

Each chair is filled; we’re all at home; 
To-night let no cold stranger come. 

It is not often thus around 

Our old familiar hearth wo’rc found; 

Bless, then, the meeting and the spot; 

For once be every care forgot; 

Let gentle peace assort her power, 

And kind afiection rule the hour. 

We’re all, all here ! 

2. We’re not all here ! 

Some are away; the dead ones dear, 

Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Death, with stern, relentless hand. 

Looked in and thinned our little band J 
Some like a night-flash passed away. 
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And some sank, lingering day by day; 

The quiet graveyard—some lie there, 

And cruel ocean has his shai-e ; 

We’re not all here. 

3. We are all here ! 

Even they, the dead, though dead, so dear; 
Fond memory, to her duty true. 

Brings back their faded forms to vie^^. 

How life-like, through the mist of years. 
Each well-remembered face appears! 

We see them as in times long past; 

From each to each kind looks are cast; 

We hear their words, their smiles behold; 
They’re round us as they were of old; 

We are all here. 

4. We arc all here ! 

Father, mother. 

Sister, brother. 

You that I love with love so dear. 

This may not long of us be said. 

Soon must we join the gathered dead, 

And by the hearth we now sit round. 

Some other circle will be found. 

Oh, then, that wisdom may we know. 

That yields a life of peace below; 

So, in the world to follow this. 

May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We’re all, all here ! 
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LESSON LVI. 

Spdl and dtfvne. 


I, E(l*i-fi-ca-tion, insimclion. llainin^ lo. 

1. Im-i)6r-Ll'iieiit, not jieriinenl, ori>er- 

2. l{(!c.-oM<;c-iion, reuicinbruiice. 

2. Ar r^sl-cd, seizeil, i^iayed. 

2. !y, rauiiimsly. 

2. liinUg'iii ly, insult, CQiiteiupt. 


3. Un-dor-w^i)t, (padscd through.; 

3. Ap*()re-h6u-t>ion8, fears. 

3. t'6ur-8Coro, eighty. 

4. Dis tract-cd, deranged. 

6. In^suf rer-a-bly, l)eyond endurance. 

5. P6sl*uig, hastening. 


■ Eruous. SlulUjhtwnolltj ; 3. cwm Ibr cwnoi/s / Z. fortinioTfortune; H.ur 
gunt {oTurge:iit ; 5. gi)iernl/y tiyr gend'otly ; 7. horuhly lor homely; 12. teinden 
ehelttrs Kt toindotr-shultcrs. 


A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A LOOKING-GLASS 

A FABLE. 

1. It being very much the custom, as I am informed, 
even for obscure individuals to furnish some account of 
themselves, for the edification of the public, I hope 1 shall 
not be deemed impertinent for calling your attention to 
a few particulars of my own history. I cannot, indeed, 
boast of any very extraordinary incidents; but having, 
during the course of a long life, had much leisure and 
opportunity for observation, and being naturally of a 
reflecting cast, I thought it might be in my power to 
offer some remarks that may not be wholly unprofitable 
to your readers. 

2. My earliest recollection is that of a carver and 
gilder’s workshop, where I remained for many months, 
leaning with my face to the wall; and, having never 
known any livelier scene, I was very well contented with 
my qui^t condition. The first object that I remember to 
have arrested my attention, was, what I now believe 
must have been a large spider, which, after a vast deal 
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of scampering about, began, very deliberately, to weave 
a curious web all over my face. This afforded me great 
amusement, and, not then knowing what far lovelier 
objects were destined to meet my gaze, I did not resent 
the indignity. 

3. At length, when little dreaming of any change of 
fortune, I felt myself suddenly removed from luy station; 
and immediately afterward, underwent a curious opera¬ 
tion, which at the time- gave me considerable hpjKfehen-. 
sions for my safety; but these were sucopoded By 
pleasure, upon finding myself arrayed in a brSttd black 
frame, handsomely carved and gilt; for you will please 
to observe, that the period of which I am now speaking 
was upward of four-score years ago. 

4. This process being finished, I was presently placed 
in the shop window, with my face to the street, which was 
one of the most public in the city. Here my attention 
was at first distracted by the constant succession of 
objects that passed before me. But it was not long 
before I began to remark the considerable degree of 
attention I myself excited; and how much I was distin¬ 
guished, in this, respect, from the other articles, my 
neighbors, in the shop window. 

5. I observed that passengers who appeared to be 
posting away upon urgent business, would often just turn 
and give me a friendly glance as they passed. But 'I 
was particularly gratified to observe, that, while the old, 
the shabby, and the wretched, seldom took any notice of 
me, the young, the gay, and the handsome, generally paid 
inf this compliment; and that these good-looking people 
A]i,^ys seemed the best pleased with me; which I attrib- 
11114% their superior discernment. 

84 I well remember one young lady, who used to pass 
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my master’s shop regularly every morning in her way 
to school, and who never omitted to turn her head to look 
at me as she went by ; so that, at last, we became well 
acquainted with each other. I must conless, that, at this 
period of my life, I was in great danger of becoming 
insuflcrably vain, from the regards that were then paid 
me ; and, perhaps, 1 am not the only individual who has 
formed mistaken notions of the attentions he receives in 
society. 

7. My vanity, however, received a considerable check 
from one circumstance; nearly all the goods by which I 
was surrounded in the shop window, though, many of 
them, much more homely in their structure, and humble 
in their destinations, were disposed of sooner than myself. 
I had the mortification of seeing one after another bar¬ 
gained for and sent away, w'hile I remained, month after 
month, without a purchaser. 

8. At last, a gentleman and lady, from the country 
who had been standing some time in the street, jppec., 
ing, and, as I perceived, talking about me, walker 
into the shop; and, after some conversation with irj 
master, agreed to purchase mo; upon wjiich I was packed 
up and sent off. I was very curious, you may suppose, 
tfpon arriving at my new quarters, to sec what kind of 
life I was likely to lead. I remained, however, some 
tsme unmolested in my packing-case ; and very flat I felt 


the,re. ' ■ 

eihg, at last, unpacked, I found myself in 
ithaJJ^ 9 . large, lone house in the country. My 
mistress, I soon learned, were new-married 
.■ .ijllBt setting up house-keeping; and I was intended 
to 4ecor^ their best parlor, to which I was presently 
conveyed, and, after some little discussion between them 
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m fixing my longitude and latitude, I was hung up oppo¬ 
site the fire-place, in an angle of ten degrees from the 
wall, according to the fashion of those times. 

10. And there I hung, year after year, almost in per- 
{)etual solitude. My master and mistress were sober, 
regular, old-fashioned people; they saw no company 
except at fair time and Christmas-day; on which occa¬ 
sions only, they occupied the best parlor. My counte¬ 
nance used to brighten up, when I saw the annual fire 
kindled in that ample grate, and when a cheerful circle 
of country cousins assembled round it. At those times 
I always got a little notice from the young folks; but 
those festivities over, I was condemned to another half 
year of complete loneliness. 

11. How familiar to my recollection, at this hour, is 
that large, old-fashioned parlor! I can remember, as 
w'ell as if I had seen them but yesterday, the noble 
flowers on the crimson damask chair-covers and window- 
curtains; and those curiously carved tables and chairs. 
I could describe every one of the stories on the Dutch 
tiles that surrounded the grate; the rich Chinaornaments 
on the wide mantel-piece ; and the pattern of the paper- 
hangings, which consisted alternately of a parrot, a poppy 
and a shepherdess, — a parrot, a poppy, and a shepheVd- 
ess. 

12. The room being so little used, thd window-shutters 
were rarely opened ; but there were tlSffee holes' cut’ in 
each, in the shape of a heart, through whichj dayjkte 
day, and year after j'ear, 1 used to watch the longlj^lilP|,<> 
dusty sunbeams streaming across tha dark paridr.^^ 
should mention, however, that I seldom mi^y a sog^t 
visit from my master and mistress on Stinlily ioaomihg, 
when they came down stairs, ready dressed for church. 
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13. I can remember how my mistress used to trot in 
upon her high-heeled shoes ; unfold a leaf of one of the 
shutters; then come and stand straight before me; then 
turn half round to the right and left; never failing to 
see if the corner of her well-starched handkerchief was 
pinned exactly in the middle. I think I can see her 
now, in her favorite, dove-colored lustring, which she 
wore every Sunday in every summer for seven years at 
the least, and her long, full fuffles, and worked apron. 
Then followed my good master, who, though his visit was 
somewhat shorter, never failed to come and settle his 
Sunday wig before me. 

14. Time rolled away; and my master and mistress, 
with all that appertained to them, insensibly suffered from 
its influence. When I first knew them, they were a 
young, blooming couple as you would wish to see; but I 
gradually perceived an alteration. My mistress began 
to stoop a little ; and my master got a cough, which 
troubled him more or less to the end of his days. 

16. At first, and for many years, my mistress’ foot 
upon the stairs was light and nimble, and she would come 
in as blithe and as brisk as a lark ; but at last it was a 
slow, heavy step; and even my master’s began to totter. 
And, in these respects, every thing else kept pace with 
them; the crimson dwnask, that I remembered so fresh 
and bright, was now faded and worn; the dark polished 
mahogany wa^ in some places, worm eaten; the parrot’s 
gay plumage on the walls grew dull; and I myself, though 
long imconscious of it, partook of the nn’v'“rsal decay. 

16. The cBusipated taste I acquired upon my first in- 
fcrc^uction to society, had long since subsided ; and the 
somber life I led, gave me a grave, meditative 
tom. The change which I witnessed in all things around 
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me, caused me to reflect much on their vanity; and when, 
upon the occasions before-mentioned, I used to see the 
gey, blooming faces of the young saluting me with so 
much complacency, I would fain have admonished them 
of tlie alteration they must soon undergo, and have told 
them, how certainly their bloom also, must fade away as 
a flower. But, alas ! you know, sir, looking-glasses can 
only reflect. 

Qurstions. Of what is this the supposed history? 2. Wliat was the first object 
reroenibered ? 5. Wiio looked at tho glass as they passed by f 9. Wiiore was it 
taken and placed ? Tell the rest of the history. Is this a kind of fable ? Can a 
luoking-gl^s reflect ? 


LESSON LVII. 

Spdl and define. 


1. Ile-vdte, to set aiKtrt. 

1. Koc-re«4-tion, arousement. 

3. Cul tl v4-lion, improvement. 

4. A wdro, apprised of 
4. Ju di-ciouB, prudent. 

i. Ag'-gre-gale, the whole. 


4. S^c-tion, a part, or division. 

5. EmM-ncnt, cxallod, high. 

6. Con-spic-U‘Ous, o|Mn to view. 

6. InKldm-i ta-ble, uncon({iierabI& 

7. An-thpui-ly, olden time. 

9. Arch-i-lcc-ture, theartofbuilUing. 


Ekrohs. 1. Chme foT choose ; 4. voluble for valuable; 7. greates ioi greatest; 
9. agricidtur fur agriculture. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WINTER EVENINGS BY THE YOUNG. 

1. DuRiNa the winter season, most of the youth of our 
land, particularly those of the country, have the evening 
at their own disposal, to devote to amusement, recreation, 
or whatever pursuit they choose. 

2. We now speak of those who are employed in some 
active or necessary pursuit, during the day, and to whom 
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evening brings their only leisure ; for the youth who has 
not some such employment, or who does not seek it, is 
not the one to be benefitted by any thing that may •be 
said on the improvement of his leisure hours. 

3. We therefore address our remarks to the industri 
ous youth of our country, who are trained to useful and 
laudable pursuits. Such young men will hail the long 
evenings of this season with delight, and bless the glad 
hours which they may devote, uninterruptedly, to the 
cultivation of their minds. 

4. Few young men are at all aware of the amount of 
valuable knowledge, of which they might become the mas¬ 
ters and possessors, by a careful and judicious improve¬ 
ment of the leisure afforded by the evenings of a single 
winter ; and, when we add to this, the acquisition of ten 
or fifteen winters, the aggregate amount of what a youth 
of common capacity might attain, would make him a 
learned man in any section of the Union. 

5. Many who rendered themselves eminent and useful 
m their day—the Franklins, the Shermans, the Rittou- 
houses, and the Bowditches of our own country—the 
Watts, the Fergusons, and the Simpsons of England, 
names conspicuous in the list of benefactors of their 
species, made themselves what they were by a diligent 
use of less leisure time than falls to the lot of four-fifths 
of the young men of the United States. 

G. The greatest men of every age have, in general, 
been self-taught and self-made. They have risen from 
obscurity, and struggled with adverse circumstances. A 
diligent use of their time, a habit of studying and labor¬ 
ing while others slept or played, a steady perseverance, 
and an indomitable energy, gave them their attainment! 
and riieir eminence. 
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7. Cicero, by far the most learned man of all antiqmty, 
as well as the greatest orator of Rome, lets us at once 
into the secret of all his vast and varied learning, when 
he tells iis that the time which others gave to feasts, and 
dice, and sports, he devoted to patient study. 

8. It matters not what may be a young man’s intended 
pursuit in life ; he cannot choose any, for which reading 
and study during his leisure hours, will not the better 
qualify him. 

9. If he is to be a farmer, let him read books atid 
treatises on agriculture; if he is to be a mechanic, let 
him study the mathematics and the works on mechanism 
and architecture; if he is to be a merchant, let him 
become familiar with the principles of political economy, 
the statistics of trade, and the history of commerce; and 
finally, if he is to be an American citizen, one of the 
millions to whom is to be intrusted the rich heritage of 
civil and religious liberty bequeathed to us by our fathers, 
let him study well the history, the constitution, and the 
institutions of the United States, and let him contemplate 
frequently the lives and characters of those who wrought 
out and framed cur liberties. 

10. Nor is the knowledge to be thus acquired the only 
inducement for a young man to devote thg hours of his 
leisure to reading and study. The pleasure to be found 
in such pursuits is as much superior to that transient and 
giddy excitement attendant merely on the gayer amuse- 
nii nts, as it is purer, more elegant, and more refined. 

11. The young man, too, who accustoms his mind to 
find pleasure and gratification in reading and study, can 
never want for society; for he creates around him a 
society of which he can never be deprived; a society 
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which Avill never weary of his presence, which has nothing 
cold, or artificial, or false ; a society composed of the very 
elect of the earth, the master minds of all ages and all 
countries. With them he can retire into his library, to 
spend a leisure hour, whenever opportunity occurs, cer¬ 
tain of finding them ever ready to delight and instruct. 

Questions, i. Who have most of the winter evenings at liieir own disposal i 
^ How should those evenings be spent f 5. Who are named as making themselves 
conspicuous by a proper use of leisure time 7. What is said of Cicero How many 
in the claas will adop^ this course of improvemcn'. f 


LESSON LVIII. 

Spell and define. 

1. Kd-u-c4*tion. instruction, mental and | 6. PhMdH-o-plier, a lover of wisdom, or 

physical discipline. skilled in science. 

2. Dis-tin-guish-ed, eminent or noted. 7. 0-vor-wh61m, tC immerse, crush. 

5. Ac<6in'pli8h meats, ornamental ac> 9. Stub-born, willful, obstinate, [trade. 

qulremenls. 11. Ap-])r^n-lico, one bound to Jeam a 

6. Ob-schre, (secluded.) 11. Sci ence, knowledge. 

£rrorb. 1. Education for education ; 1. expex for expects; 2. indolunt for 
indolent / 5. Juter for future. 

Direction. The learner may tell which questions in this 
lesson are direct, and which indirect; and with what inflection 
each should be read. See Inflection, p. 31, and Rule 1; also 
p 34, Rule IL 


EDUCATION, 

1. What is a good education ? We hear much about 
it. Who will tell us what it is ? Every child in school 
expects to obtain it. But it is necessary that they should 
know what it means 
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2. Is it to get lessons well, and to excel in every study ? 
This is a part, but not all. Some make great progress 
for a time, and then become indolent. Others are distin¬ 
guished while they go to school ; but when they leave it, 
cease to improve. 

3. Is it a knowledge of books ? Yes, and something 
more. It is possible to possess learning, and be ignorant 
of necessary things. There was a lady who read many 
books, and yet did not know if her dress was in a proper 
condition, and could not always find her way home wbeh 
she went abroad. 

4. Is it to cultivate the intellect ? This is not enough. 
It must also strengthen the moral principles, and regulate 
the afiections. It must fit us for the peculiar duties that 
devolve upon us. It must keep in just balanee, and 
bring forth to healthful action, all the powers that the 
the Creator has given us. 

5. A good education is that which prepares us for our 
future sphere of action. A warrior, or a statesman, 
requires a different kind of training from a mother, or the 
instructress of a school. ' A lady who has many accom 
plishments, yet is deficient in the science of housekeep¬ 
ing, has not been well educated. 

6. Aigood education makes us contented with our lot. 
This, an ancient philosopher said, was what made him 
happy in an obscure abode, and when he was alone, 
talked with him. A restless and complaining temper 
proves a bad education. 

7. A good education is a fortune in itself. I do not 
mean that it will always secure wealth. But it brings 
something better than the gold that perishes. For this 
may be suddenly lost. Fire may consume it. Water 
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may overwhelm it. The tempest may destroy it. The 
thief may take it away. 

8. But that knowledge which enriches the mind, which 
moderates its desires, which teaches to make a right use 
of time, and to promote the happiness of others, is supe¬ 
rior to the elements. Fire, air, earth, and water, have 
no power over it. It can rule them as servants. It 
fears neither rust nor robber. It walks with us into the 
vale of years^ and does not leave us till we die. 

9. What a great evil is ignorance!' We can see thi? 
by the state of those countries, where it prevails. The 
history of past times will show us how miserable were 
their inhabitants; how unfit to judge for themselves; how 
stabbom in wickedness; how low in their pleasures; how 
ready to be the prey of the designing. 

10. Look at the man who can neither read nor write. 
How confused are his ideas! How narrow his concep¬ 
tions ! How fixed his prejudices ! How dependent is he 
on others to convey his sentiments, and to interpret their 
own! How liable to mistakes ! How incapable of form¬ 
ing just and liberal opinions ! Ignorance has been truly 
called the mother of error. 

11. A good education is another name for happiness. 
We all desire to be happy, and should be willing^to take 
pains to learn how. He who wishes to acquire a trade 
or a profession, to build a house, or to cultivate a farm, 
or to guide a vessel over the sea, must expect to work as 
an apprentice, or to study as a scholar. Shall we not 
devote time and toil, to learn how to be happy ? It is a 
science which the youngest child may begin, and the 
wisest man is never weary of. If we attain the knowledge 
of many languages, and the fame of great learning, yet 
feil in that which makes the heart and the life good, our 
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knowledge is but “sounding brass, and a tinkling cym¬ 
bal.” 

Questions. 4. What does education mean f B. What does a good education pi» 
pare us for t 9. What is said of Ignorance t Name some of the benefits of an educa 
tion. 


LESSON LIX. 

Spell OTid dtfim. 

L. Pro (Kiotive, producing, or yielding. 5. Pr^j-U'dice, prejudgment, or biagof 

2. Un>c61'li*va-led,unimproved,oruntilled. 9. Prds-pcr-ous, successful. [mind. 

4. Con*clCide, to decide, or forma judg- 10. CAp-i-tal, principal sum or stock in 

5. P6i‘Son-ous, d<»tructivee [menu 11. Ein-pldy-cd, occupied. [trade. 

Krrous. 8. Govermunt for government ; 9. induatrus for iiid^istrioiia ; 11. tefnp- 
rule for temficratc. 

JDiRECTioir. Before reading this piece, see the direction and 
rcierence at the liead of die preceding lesson. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

1. How is a nation to grow rich and powerful ? Every 
one will answer, By cultivating and making productive 
what nature has given them. So long as their lands 
remain uncultivated, no matter how rich by nature, they 
are still po source of wealth; but when they bestow labor 
upon them, and begin to plow and sow the fertile earth, 
they then become a source of profit. 

2. Now, is it not precisely the same case with the 
natural powers of mind ? So long as they remain uncul¬ 
tivated, are they not valueless ? Nature gives, it is true, 
to the mind, talent, but she does not give learning or 
skill; just as she gives to the soil fertility, but not wheat 
or corn. In both cases the labor of man must make 
them productive. 
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3. Now, this labor applied to the mind, is what wc 
call education, a word derived from the Latin, which 
means the educing or bringing forth the hidden powers 
of that to which it is applied. In the same sense also 
we use the word cultivation. We say, “cultivate the 
mind,” just as we say, “ cultivate the soil.” 

4. From all this we conclude that a nation has two 
natural sources of wealth ; one, the soil of the nation, and 
the other, the mind of the nation. So long as these 
repaain uncultivated, they add little or nothing to wealth 
or power, 

6. Agriculture makes the one productive, education 
the other. Brought under cultivation, the soil brings 
forth wheat, and corn, and good grass, while the weeds 
and briers, and poisonous plants, are all rooted out; so 
mind, brought under cultivation, brings forth skill and 
learning, and sound knowledge and good principles; while 
ignorance, and prejudice, and bad passions, and evil 
habits, which are the weeds and briei'S and poisonous 
plants of the mind, are rooted out and destroyed. 

6. An ignorant man, therefore, adds little or nothing 
to the wealth of the country; an educated man adds a 
great deal; an ignorant man is worth little in the matket; 
his wages are low because he has got no knowledge or 
skill to sell. Thus in a woolen factory, a skillful workman 
may get ten or fifteen dollars a week, while an unskilled 
workman must be content with two or three dollars. 

7. In a store or counting-house, one clerk gets a thou¬ 
sand dollars Salary, because he understands book-keeping 
or the value of goods, while another, who is ignorant, gets 
nothing but his board. 

8. We see this difierehce, too, when we look at nations. 
Thus China has ten times as many inhabitants as England, 
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Out England has a hundred times as much skill; there¬ 
fore England is the more powerful of the two, and fright¬ 
ens the government of China by a single ship of war. 

9. Thus, too, among the nations of Europe, Prussia is 
more powerful and prosperous than any other of the same 
size on the continent, because all her people are educated; 
and that education is a Christian one, making them moral 
and industrious, as well as skillful. 

10. If, then, the education of the people be necessary 
to the prosperity of the nation, it is the duty of the 
government or nation to provide for it; that is, to see 
that no child grows up in ignorance or vice, because that 
is wasting the productive capital of the country. 

11. This education, too, should be a Christian educa¬ 

tion, in order that children when they grow up, should 
be honest, faithful, and temperate; for if a man be a liar 
or a drunkard, his knowledge and skill is worth little to 
the country, because he will be neither trusted nor em¬ 
ployed. Q 
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LESSON LX. 


Spell and d^ne. 


Ex>p16it8f deeds, er acts. 
fl<m'der*cr, a robber. 

\s*siM*6in, one who kills by secret assault. 
Ua*Ust, to hate, to abhor. 
fte'pr6ach es, censure, reproof. 


::6v-er-eign, (a monarch.) 
R4v*ag*ing, laying waste, 
lii-sd-iia-ble, that cannot be satisfied. 
Hiim lote, small villages. 

Sub-v^rt ed, overthrown^ destroyed. 


Ka&oas. Silunce fox sUence; hunderd for hwidred; diffrunce fot difference 


vp^rtMcd for oppreesed / 


bine for beliect. 


THE TWO ROBBERS. 

Alexander—Robber. 

Alexander. What! art thou that Thracian robber, of 
•whose exploits I have heard so much ? 

Bobber. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

Alexander. A soldier!—a thief, a plunderer, an 
assassin ! the pest of the country! I could honor thy 
courage, but I must detest and punish thy crimes. 

Bobber. Wliat have I done of -which you can com¬ 
plain ? 

Alexander. Hast thou not set at defiance my author¬ 
ity, violated the public peace, and passed thy life in 
injuring the persons and properties of thy fellow subjects ? 

Bobber. Alexander, I am your captive. I must hear 
what you please to say, and endure what you please to, 
inflict. But my soul is unconquered ; and if I reply at 
all to your reproaches, I will reply like a free man. 

Alexander. Speak freely. Far be it from me to take 
the advantage of my power, to silence those with whom I 
deign to converse. 

Bobb^. I must then answer your question by another. 
How have you passed your life ? 
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Alexander. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will 
tell you. Among the brave, I have been the bravest; 
among sovereigns, the noblest; among conquerors, the 
mightiest. 

Jtobber. And does not Fame speak of me, too ? Was 
there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was 
there ever — but I scorn to boast. You yourself know 
that I have not been easily subdued. 

Alexander. Still, what are you but a robber, a base, 
dishonest robber? 

Robber. And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, 
too, gone about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the 
fair fruits of peace and industry ; plundering, ravaging, 
killing, without law, without justice, merely to gratify an 
insatiable lust for dominion ? All that I have done to a 
single district with a hundred followers, you have done 
to whole nations with a hundred thousand. 

If I have stripped individuals, you have ruined kings 
and princes. If I have burned a few hamlets, you have 
desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the 
earth. What is then the difference, but that, as you 
were born a king, and I a private man, you have been 
able to become a mightier robber than I ? 

Alexander. But if I have taken like a king, I have 
given like a king. If I have subverted empires, I have 
founded greater. I have cherished-arts, commerce, and 
philosophy. 

Bobber. I, too, have freely given to the poor what I 
took from the rich. I have established order and disci¬ 
pline among the most ferocious of mankind, and have 
stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I 
know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of; but I 
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believe neither you nor I, shall ever atone to the world 
for the mischief, we have done it. 

Alexander. Leave me; take off his chains, and use 
him well. Are we then so much alike ? Alexander like 
a robber ? Let me reflect. 

Questions. Whst Alexander is here spoken of ? What had ho done ? Was he 
really a robber i 


LESSON LXI. 

Spdl and define. 

1. Gen*er*4-ti(ms, faTnilies. 9. Prdss prang, men who impress oth^ 

2. In'-di^gent, poor. into the naval service. 

3. Ob'-se quies, funeml rites. 10. Emd-cia-ted, very lean or thin. 

2. Sax ton, one who has the care of a 18. Pomp, exterior show. 

church, digs graves, Ac. 13. Mdn-u-incnt, amemoiiol 

Errors. 6. Deyund for beyond ; 6. t^edderUtU for aceidentnl ; 8. cov\fortubly 
ibr comfortably ; 10. ghasly for ghastly* 

Direction. Before reading this piece, see Rule 1, under 
Modulation, page 48. 


THE \vnx)w AND HER SON. 

1. DcRlNa my residence in the country, I used fre¬ 
quently to attend at the old village church, which stood 
in a country filled with ancient families, and contained 
within its cold and silent aisles, the congregated dust of 
many noble generations. 

2, was seated there, one still, sunny morning, watch- 
mg two lahoreVs who were diggng a grave. They had 
chosen one of the most remote and neglected comers of 
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the chorchyard; where, from the number of nameless 
graves around, it would appear that the indigent and 
friendless were huddled into the earth. I was told that 
the new-made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. 

3. While I was meditating on the distinctions of 
worldly rank, which extend thus down into the very dust, 
the toll of the bell annotnced the approach of the funeral. 
They were, the obsequies of poverty, with which pride 
had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest materials,^ 
without pall or other covering, was borne by some of the 
villagers. The sexton walked before .with an air of cold 
indifference. 

4. I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on 
the ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of 
the deceased. “ George Somers, aged 26 years.” The 
poor mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head 
of it. Her withered hands were clasped, as if in prayer; 
but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the body, 
and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was gazing 
on the last relics of her son with the yearnings of a 
mother’s heart. 

5. As the men approached with cords to lower the 
coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke 
into an agony of grief. The poor woman, who attended 
her, took her by the arm, endeavored to raise her from 
the earth, and to whisper sometlung like consolation. 
“Nay, now, — nay, now,—don’t take it so sorely to 
heart.” But the mother could only shake her head, and 
wring her hands, as one not to be comforted. 

6. As they lowered the body into the earth, the creak¬ 
ing of the cords seenlcd to agomze her; but when, on 
some accidental obstruction, there was a jostling of the 
coffin^ all the tenderness of the mother burst forth: as 
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if any harm could come to him, who was far beyond the 
reach of worldly suffering. 

7. I could see no more. I wandered to another part 
of the churchyard, where I remained until the funeral 
train had dispersed. It was some time before I loft the 
place. On my way homeward, I met with the woman 
who had acted as comforter; she was just returning from 
accompanying the mother to her lonely habitation, and I 
drew from her some particulars connected with the affect¬ 
ing scene I had witnessed. 

8. The parents of the deceased had resided in the 
village from childhood. They had inhabited one of the 
neatest cottages, and by various rural occupations, and 
the assistance of a small garden, had supported them¬ 
selves creditably and comfortably, and led a happy and 
blameless life. They had one son, who had grown up to 
be the staff and the pride of their age. 

9. But unfortunately, this son was tempted, during a 
year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into 
the service of one of the small craft that plied on a 
neighboring river. He had not been long in this employ, 
when he was entrapped by a press-gang, and carried off 
to sea. His parents received tidings of his seizure, but 
beyond that they could learn nothing. It was the loss of 
their main prop. The father, who was already infirm, 
grew heartless and melancholy, and sunk into his grave. 
The widow, left lonely in her age and feebleness, could 
no longer support herself, and came upon the -parish. 

10. Time passed on, till one day she heard tihe cottage 
door, which faced the garden, suddenly open. A stran¬ 
ger came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and 
wildly around. He was dressed in seaman’s clothes, was 
emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one 
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broken by sickness and hardships. He saw his mother 
and hastened toward her, but his steps were faint and 
faltering; he sank on his knees before her, and sobbed 
like a child. The poor woman gazed upon him with a 
vacant and wandering eye. “ Oh, my dear, dear mother! 
don’t you know your son ? your poor boy, George ?” 

11. It was, indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad ; 
who, shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign im¬ 
prisonment, had at length dragged his w'asted limbs 
homeward, to repose among the scenes of childhood.. 
The rest of the story is soon told; for the young man 
lingered but a few weeks, and death came to his relief. 

12. The next Sunday after the funeral I have describ¬ 
ed, I was at the village church; when to my surprise, I 
saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle, to her 
accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. She had made 
an effort to put on something like mourning for her son; 
and nothing could be more touching than this struggle 
between pious affection and utter poverty; a black ribbon 
or so, a faded black handkerchief, and one or two more 
such humble attempts to express by outward signs, that 
grief which passes show. 

13. When I looked round upon the storied monuments, 
the stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, with which 
grandeur mourned magnificently over departed pride, 
and turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and 
sorrow, at the altar of her God, and offering up the 
prayers and praises of a pious, though a broken heart, 
I felt that this living monument of real grief was worth 
them all. 

14. I related her story to some of the wealthy mem¬ 
bers of the congregation, and they were moved by it. 
They exerted themselves to render her situation more 
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comfortable, and to lighten her afflictions. It was, how 
ever, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. In the 
course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed from 
her usual seat at church, and before I left the neighbor¬ 
hood, I heard with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had 
quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those 
she loved, in that world where sorrow is never known, 
and friends are never parted. 

QraanoNs. WHl you repeat the Rule referred to f What kind of composition ia 
tbit pieced How should It be read ^ Should we always be kind to the poor 9 


LESSON LXII. 


Spell and c^rte. 


1. Con*ful‘ti-tion, counaeling together. 
2« C6n*claTe, a secret meeting. 

3. kg^-i-ta ted, disturbed. 

3. Con-nde» to trust In, or to. 


6. Con>dkct‘ed, guided led. 

6. £*y^nt, reeult. 

6. B&f-fiing, eluding as by sttatagom, 
defeating. 


Srbobb. 1. Dreef/y for dfree%; 2. o^oef for q^cer; 3. rose for orose; 4. sprtse 
for surprise ; 7. spectid for suspected, 

OiRKCTiow. Before reading the following piece, see Rule 3, 
pt^e .in. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

1. When the British army held possession of Phila¬ 
delphia, General Howe’s head-quarters were in Second 
street, the fourth door below Spruce. Directly opposite 
resided William and Lydia Darrah, members of the soci- 
eiy of Friends. A superior officer of the British army, 
believed to be the adjutant-general, fixed upon one of 
their ohamhers, a back room, for private conference, and 
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two of the ofBcera frequently met there, with firo and 
candles, in close consultation. 

2. About the second of December, the adjutant-general 
told Lydia that they would be in the room at seven 
o’clock, and remain there late; and they wished the fam¬ 
ily to retire early to bed; adding that when they were 
going away, they would call her to let them out, and ex¬ 
tinguish their fire and candles. She accordingly sent all 
the family to bed ; but as the ofiBcer had been so partic¬ 
ular, her curiosity was excited; she took off her shoes, 
put her ear to the key-hole of the door, and overheard an 
order read, for all the British troops to march out late in 
the evening of the fourth, and attack the American army, 
then encamped at White Marsh. 

3. On hearing this, she returned to her chamber, and 
laid down. Soon after, the officer knocked at the door, 
but she arose only at the third summons, feigning herself 
asleep. Her mind was so much agitated by what she 
had heard, that she could neither eat nor sleep; suppos¬ 
ing it to be in her power to save the lives of thousands 
of her fellow countrymen, but not knowing how to convey 
the information to general Washington, nor even daring 
to confide it to her husband. The time left, however, 
was short. She quickly determined to make her way, as 
soon as possible, to the American outposts. 

4. She informed her family, that, as she was in want 
of flour, she would go to Frankford for some; her hus¬ 
band insisted that she should take her servant maid with 
her; but to his surprise she positively refused. She got 
access to general Howe, and solicited, what he readily 
granted, a pass through the British troops on the lines. 

6. Leaving her bag at the mill, she hastened toward 

the American Hues, and encountered on her way an 

12 
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American lieutenant-colonel of the light horee, who, with 
some of his men, was on the look-out for information. 
He knew her, and in([uired where she was going; she 
answered, in quest of her son, an officer in the American 
army, and prayed him to alight and walk with her. lie 
did so, ordering his troops to keep in sight. To him she 
disclosed her secret, after having obtained from him a 
solemn promise that he would not betray her individually, 
as her life might be at stake with the British. 

6. He conducted her to a house near at hand, ordered 
some refreshment for her, and hastened to head quarters 
to acquaint general Washington with what he had heard. 
Washington, of course, made all necessary preparation 
for baffling the meditated surprise. Lydia returned homo 
with her flour; sat up alone to watch the movements of 
the British troops, heard their footsteps as they moved 
out of the city; but when they returned, she did not 
dare to ask a question, though anxious to learn the event. 
The next evening, the adjutant-general came in and re¬ 
quested her to walk up to his room, as he wished to put 
some questions to her. She followed him in terror; and 
when, with an air of mystery, he requested her to bo 
seated, she was sure she'was cither suspected or be¬ 
trayed. 

7. He inquired earnestly whether any of her family 
was up the last night when he and the other officer met. 
She told him they all retired at eight o’clock. He ob¬ 
served, “ I know you were asleep, for I knocked at your 
chamber door three times, before you heard me. I am 
ijentirely at a loss to imagine who gave General Washing- 
tbn information of our intended attack, unless the walls 
of the house could speak. When we arrived near White 
Marsh, we found all their cannon mounted and the troops 
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ready to receive iis ; and we have marched back like a 
parcel of fools.” 

QnBSTioNs. What la the Rule referred to ? Does it apply to this piece ? How 
then ehouhl this piece be read f Will some oue of the class relate tills story in their 
own words ' 


LESSON LXIII. 

Spell and dejine. 

1. Con*c^it ed, vaint egotistical. 2. Tour, a roving journey. 

1. Blaile, (a gay, dashing fellow.) 2. Um -pire, a judge. 

2. P^n-er, more saucy. 9. P6U>*er, bustle, tumult. 

2. AcKjui-4ece, to remain satisfied with. 11. Pre-Airs, chooses. 

Errors. 1. Ben for been; % judgmuni for judgment; 2. /rum for /rom 

3. wiiea for vnlda ; 9. creiera for ereaturea. 

DiRECTioir. Before reading this piece, see Rule 2, page 49. 


THE CIIAJIELEON; OR PERTINACITY EXPOSED 

1. Ofx has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, coneeited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post; 

Yet round the world the blade has been, 

To see whatever could be seen: 

2. Returning from his finished tour, 
l^rown ten times perter than before; 

Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The traveled fool your mouth will stop ; 

“ Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow— 

I’ve seen—and sure I ought to know 
So begs you’d pay a due submission. 

And ac()uieBce in his deciaon. 
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8. Two travelera of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 

And on their way, in friendly chat, 

Now talked of this, and then of that, 
Discoursed a while, ’mongst other matter, 

Of the chameleon’s form and nature. 

4. “ A stranger animal,” cries one, 

“ Sure never lived beneath the sun! 

A lizard’s body, lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue. 

Its foot with triple claw disjoin’d; 

And what a length of tail behind ! 

How slow its pace! and then its hue— 

Who ever saw so fine a blue ?” 

5. “ Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

“ ’Tis green—I saw it with these eyes. 

As late with open mouth it lay. 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 

Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed. 

And saw it eat the air for food.” 

6. “ I’ve seen it, friend, as well as you. 

And must again affirm it blue. 

At leisure I the beast surveyed. 

Extended in the cooling shade.” 

7. “ ’Tis green, ’tis green, I can assure you.” 
“ Green!” cries the other in a fury — 

“ Why, do you think I’ve lost my eyes!” 

“ ’Twere no great loss,” the friend replies, 

“ For, if they always serve you thus, 

“ You’ll find them but of little use.” 

8 . * So high at last the contest rose. 

From words they almost came to blows; 
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When luckily came by a third ; 

To him the question they referred; 

And begged he’d tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

9. “ Sirs,” cries the umpire, “ cease your pother, 

The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 

I caught the animal last night. 

And view’d it o’er, by candle light; 

I marked it well; ’twas black as jet; 

You stare ; but, sirs, I’ve got it yet, 

And can produce it.” “ Pray then do; 

For I am sure the thing is blue.” 

10. “ And I’ll engage that when you’ve seen 

The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.” 

“ Well, then, at once to ease the doubt,” 
Replies the man, “ I’ll turn him out. 

And when before your eyes- I’ve set him, 

If you don’t find him black. I’ll eat him!” 

13. He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo! ’twas white ! 

Both stared ; the man looked wondrous wise — 
“ My children,” the chameleon cries, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 

“ You all are right, and all are wrong. 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you; 

Nor wonder, if you find that none 

Prefers your eye-sight to his own.” 

\ 

Qn»TiON6. Will you repeat tlio Rule referred to? Should this piece be read te> 
cording to this Rule f What are we taught by this piece i 
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LESSON LXIV. 


l^peU and define. 


1. ln*ci|hi*«nt, beginning. 

1. Tran8 for-ini&-tjone, changes of form. 

2. T6r*pld, deelUute of feeling. 

3. Die-pel, to drive away. 


6. Vo-ri>cioue, greedy to oat. 

S. Buoy ant, light 
10. Phl vor-iZ'Od, reduced to pow<^r. 
12. O-ri-^nt-al, eastern. 


Errors. 1. Blonga for balonga ; 3. busts for bursts ; 7. cass for casts / 10. dts 
finely for distinctly ; 12. soUtood for solitude. 


Direction. Avoid suppressing syllables or letters in pronun¬ 
ciation, or joining the last letter of a vrord with tlie one follow¬ 
ing. See Sjiecial Rules in Articulation, page 13. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 

1. The butterfly belongs to the third order of Insects, 
and in endeavoring to give our readers a satisfactory 
account of it, we must necessarily commence tfith its 
incipient stages, describe the caterpillar from which it 
comes, and give some account of the transformations 
through which it passes. 

2. The caterpillar is hatched from the egg of the but 
terfly, and comes forth in great numbers early in tb 
spring, most of them from eggs which were deposited tha 
preceding summer or autumn; but some live in their rep¬ 
tile form, in a torpid state, through the winter, and crawl 
from their retreat to feed on the earliest vegetables. 

8. Many caterpillars assume the aurelian form late in 
autumn, and in this apparently lifeless state, spend the 
winter; but when the warm rays of the sun dispel the 
frosts and gloom, they also quicken the aurelia into life, 
and it bursts forth a beautiful butterfly. 

4. In a few days it deposites its eggs, from winch aa 
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innumerable host of caterpillars soon make their appear 
ance. A few butterflies live in a torpid state through the 
winter, and come forth, like those from the aurelia, early 
in the spring. 

5. When the caterpillar first bursts from the egg, it is 
small and feeble; its appetite is proportionate to its size, 
and it eats but little, but it soon becomes extremely vorar 
cious, and when full grown will eat double its weight of 
leaves in a day. 

6. The body of the caterpillar is composed of rings, 
generally twelve in number. All along its sides are 
holes, through which it is supposed to breathe. There 
are nine of these holes on each side, and the caterpillar 
is supposed to have eighteen pairs of lungs, one for each. 
of these breathing mouths. 

7. One of the most remarkable things in the history 
of this insect is its various transformations. It is first an 
egg, then a caterpillar, then an aurelia, or chrysalis, then 
a butterfly. While a caterpillar, it casts its skin, or 
throws off its old coat and puts on a new one several 
times. It is supposed to suffer considerable pain each 
time it throws off its old skin, for, when the time approach¬ 
es, it ceases to eat, the colors become feeble, and the 
skin appears to wither and grow dry. 

8. It becomes stupid, but at times lifts its head and 
moves it from side to side, as if in pain. It finally bursts 
its skin and comes forth with a new suit, frequently leav¬ 
ing the old one as perfect to appearance as when it was 
on the body of the caterpillar. But the great change is 
yet to come. It is to cease crawling upon the earth, and 
on buoyant wings be borne through the air. 

9. Preparatory to this great change, it usually quits 
the plant or tree on which it fed, or attaches itself to 
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the stalk or stem more gladlj than the leaves. It for 
Bakes its food, and prepares by fasting, to undergo its 
transformation. Its colors become pale and faded, and 
it begins spinning a web or cone, to conceal it from sight; 
and after forcing the body into the form of a bow, and 
changing its skin for the last time, it appears almost in a 
lifeless state. 

10. Thus stripped of its external covering, it becomes 
an aurclia, in which, parts of the future butterfly may be 
distinctly seen; and in a short time it forms a complete 
cone or covering, composed of a slimy liquid, combined 
with sand, or the pulverized bark of trees. 

11. In this abode it remains securely for days or 
months, until the animal principle is revived by the power 
of heat, when it bursts its coffin and comes forth a brill¬ 
iant butterfly, with soft, downy wings of various hues, on 
which it floats lightly through the air. 

12. The butterfly has six legs, two feelers, and ex¬ 
tremely beautiful eyes, which are said to contain seventeen 
thousand two himdred and thirty-five magnifying lenses. 
It lightly flits from flower to flower, sipping their sweets 
for a few months, then, after depositing its eggs, dies, 
and turns to dust from whence it came. The butterfly 
makes one of the principal ornaments of oriental poetry; 
but in eastern countries it is larger and more beautiful 
than here. We all admire this beautiful insect, which 
serves to banish solitude from our walks, and cheer us on 
our journey to the tomb. 

'QrantMHl. What ie articulation I Which lellors of >the alphabet an Toeab ? 
VtB ran gi^fbeir elemental Will you point out the vocals, and tall what aound 
■eh hu inina'words of the fint veraa f Will aome one now give a history of tha 
butterfiy ? 
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LESSON LXV. 

S^pell ami d^m. 

1. ln-com*pl^, not perfect. 1 3. Pi-4'n^ a musical itringedinstninMni 

1. Ac-c6ai-pliah inents, attainments. 4 without exception. 

2. Plh*en*cy, smoothness. ^ 6. F4g-ge4^ labored. 

Erkors. 1. TtDotUd for it wovXd ; varus for various ; 8. must tilt for musf 
still; 8. jograpky for ^eOjgrrapAy. 


Direction. The reader may point out the emphatic words- 
in tills piece, and tell why they ore emphatic. See Emphasis, p. 
S3, and Rule I. 


A FINISHED EDUCATION 

1. Well, exclaimed a young lady, just returned from 
school, my education is at last finished!—indeed, it 
would be strange, if, after five years’ hard application, 
any thing were left incomplete. Happily, that is all over 
now; and I have nothing to do, but to exercise my va¬ 
rious accomplishments. 

2. Let me see!—As to French, I am mistress of 

that, and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than 
English. Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce 
very well; as well, at least, as any of my friendsand 
that is all one need wish for in Italian. Itteic I bave> 
learned, till I am perfectly sick of it. _ 

3. But, now that we have a grand piano, it will bo 
delightful to play when we have company; I must stiHf 
continue to practice a little; — the onfy thing, I think',* 
that I need now improve myself in. And then there are 
my Italian songs! which every body allows 1 sing with 
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taste; and as it is what so few people can pretend to, 1 
am particularly glad that I can. 

4. My drawings are universally admired, especially the 
shells and flowers, which are beautiful, certainly. Besides 
this, I have a decided taste in all kinds of fancy omor 
merits. And then my dancing and waltzing, — in which 
our master himself owned that he could take me no far¬ 
ther ; —just the figure for it, certainly; it would be 
unpardonable if I did not excel. 

o. As to common things, geography, and history, and 
poetry, and philosophy, — thank my stars, I have got 
through them all! so that I may consider myself not 
only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well 
informed. Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged 
through!—the only wonder is, that one head can con¬ 
tain it all! 

Qdbstions. WUat is emphiuiis f How shotild einpliatic words )yt pronuuticod in 
taading t WIU you naino ii'.t emphatic words in the last verse t Whai pause a^tei 
pliilosDphy in the last vorse ? Wliat does it denoted Will your education be finished 
when you haw done attending school I Are any too old or too wine to learn i 
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LESSON LXVI. 


Spell and d^m. 


MAj es'ty, granclour, or royal tide. 

Siis pl-cioua, iiulicaiing suspicion 
C^iir(-ier, one who frequents courts. 
Bri')c, a rewnnl given to any one In order 
to influence his conduct 


En-ter-t4m*inent, hospitable timtiuent. 
Knight, a military aucmlant. 

Kc-qulle, to reward. 

R^v-c-nue, income (or salary.) (a dollar 
Crown, a silver coin oraboultlio value oi 


Ennons. So77irf)Hd^ for somebody; Uxtlc for IHtH; q^nn for ; Icadin 

for leading ; /ores for/orest. 

Direction In reading this piece, consider tlie character and 
condition of the speakers, and endeavor to peisonate them. 


THE MILLER. 

King—Miller—Courtier. 

Kinff, [Enters alone, wrapped in a cloak.) No, HO J thlS CRH bo 

no public road, that’s certain. I have lost my way, un¬ 
doubtedly. Of what advantage is it now to be a king ? 
Night shows me no respect; I cannot see better, nor 
walk so well as another man. When a king is lost in a 
wood, what is he more than other men ? His wisdom 
knows not which is north and which is south; his power 
a beggar’s dog would bark at, and the beggar himself 
would not bow to his greatness. And yet how often are 
we puffed up with these false attributes ! Well, in losing 
the monarch, I have found the man. But hark! some 
body sure is near. What is it best to do ? Will my 
majesty protect me ? No. Throw majesty aside then, 
and let manhood do it. 

[Enter the miller.I 

MiUer. I believe I hear the rogue. Who’s there ? 

Emg. No rogfte, I assure you. 
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MUer. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired that 
gun? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. YouTie, I believe. 

King. fAiWe-j Lie, lie! how strange it seems to me to 
be talked to in this style, iaiouj.) Upon my word I don’t, 
sir. 

Miller. Come, come, sir, confess; you have shot one 
of the* king’s deer, haven’t you ? 

King. No, indeed; I owe the king more respect. I 
heard the report of a gun, to be sure, and was afraid 
some robbers might have been near. 

Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. Pray, 
who are you ? What’s your name! 

King. Name! 

Miller. Name! ay, name. You have a name, haven’t 
you ? Where do you ccme from ? What is your busi¬ 
ness here ? 

King. These are questions I have not been used to, 
honest man. 

Miller. May be so; but they are questions no honest 
man would be afraid to answer; so if you can give no 
better account of yourself, I shall make bold to take you 
along with me, if you please. 

King. With you ! what authority have you to — 

Miller. The king’s authority, if I must give you an 
account. Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of Mansfield, 
one of his Majesty’s keepers in the forest of Sherwood; 
and I will let no suspicious fellow pass this way, unless he 
can give a better account of himself than you have done, 
I promise you. 

King. Very well, sir; I am very glad to hear the 
king haa so good an oificetr; and riuce I find you have 
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his authority, I will give you a better account of myself, 
if you will do me the favor to hear it. 

Miller. You don’t deserve it, I believe; but let me 
hear what you can say for yourself. 

King. I have the honor to belong to the king as well 
os you, and perhaps should bo as unwilling to see any 
wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in this 
forest, and the chase leading us to-day a great way from 
home, I am benighted in this wood, and have lost my 
way. 

Miller. This docs not sound well; if you have been 
a hunting, pray where is your horse ? 

King. I have tired my horse so that he lay down 
under me, and I was obliged to leave him. 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this, now. 

King. I am not accustomed to lie, honest man. 

Miller. What, do you live at' court, and not lie! 
That’s a likely story, indeed! 

King. Be that as it will, I speak truth now, I assure 
you; and to convince you of it, if you will attend me to 
Nottingham, or give me a night’s lodging in your house, 
here is something to pay you for your trouble, [offenns money,j 
and if that is not sufficient, I will satisfy you in the 
morning to your utmost desire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier; 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promise for 
to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, take it again; John 
Cockle is no courtier. He can do what he ought with¬ 
out a bribe. 

King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must 
confess, and I should be glad, metlunks, to be further 
acqusunted with thee. 

MUler. I pray thee, don’t thee and thou me, at this 
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rate. I suppose I am as good a man as yourself, at 
least. 

King. Sir, I beg pardon. 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don’t 
love to be too familiar with you, until I am satisfied as to 
your honesty. 

King. You are right. But what am I to do ? 

Miller. You may do what you please. You are 
twelve miles from Nottingham, and all the way through 
this thick wood; but if you are resolved upon going 
thither to-night, I will put you in the road and direct you 
the best I can; or if you will accept of such poor enter¬ 
tainment as a miller can give, you shall be welcome to 
stay all night, and in the morning I will go with you 
myself. 

King. And can npt you go with me to-night ? 

Miller. I would not go with you to-night if you were 
the king himself. 

King, Then I must go with you, 1 think. 

I Kiilei ti couniei in haste I 

Courtier, Ah! is your majesty safe ? We have hunt¬ 
ed the forest over to find you. 

Miller. IIow! Are you the king ? [Kneels.) Your 
majesty will pardon the ill usage you have received, 
rrhe king draws his sword i His majesty surely will not kill a ser¬ 
vant for doing his duty, too faithfully! 

lying. No, my good fellow. So far from having 
any thing to pardon, I am much your debtor. I cannot 
thirlk but BO good and honest a man will make a worthy 
and honorable knight. Rise, Sir John Cockle, and re¬ 
ceive this sword as a badge of kmghthood, and a pledge 
of my protection; and to support your nobility, and in 
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some measure requite you for the pleasure you hare dose 
us, a thousand crowns a year shall be your revenue. 

QcssnoNs. Whukindof compoajtionisthwpiec*? How (bould a dialofua bt 
road? What an you taugbt by this dialogue? 


LESSON LXVII. 


Spdl and 


1. Tempt'i'Uons, enticements. 

3. Oc>ci*eioD*al, (once in a while.) 

10. Ar«Uc-u*iate, to speak distinctly. 

13. Prtv-i'Ieg’Os, benefits or advantages. 
13. Be 8tr4in*edy kept in, or repressed. 
13. £n*v^I-op-ed, wrapped, covered. 


14. Dis'O-bd'di-ence, neglect «c 
to obey. 

16. Cor-res-p6nd-ing, onswerinf to. 
20. F4^▼ent•Iy, warmly. 

24. C6n*8e-crate, to dedicate. 

24. Se*r4mMy, calmness. 


Errors. 2. Ax for acta ; 3. tempea for tempeata ; 3. atatoma for sroniw ; 6. 6us< 
tin for bustling ; 6. dcparter for dqmrture ; 9. diffUnlty for ddJtculty. 

Dieectior. Before reading this piece, see Accent^ page 14. 


LEAVING HOME. 

1. The lapse of years brought round the time when 
James was to go away from home. He was to leave the 
roof of a pious father to go out into the wide world to 
meet its temptations and contend with its storms; his 
heart was oppressed with the many emotions, which were 
struggling there. 

2. The day had come, in which he was to leave the 
fire^side of so many enjoyments j the friends endeared to 
him by so many associations—so many acts of kindness. 
He was to bid adieu to his mother, that loved benefactor, 
who had protected him in sickness, and rejoiced with him 
in healtii. 
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3. He was to leave a father’s protection, to go forth 
and act without an adviser, and rely upon his own un¬ 
aided judgment. He was to bid farewell to brothers and 
sisters, no more to see them, but as an occasional visitor, 
at his paternal home. 0, how cold and desolate did 
the wide world appear! How did his heart shrink from 
launching forth to meet its tempests and its storms! 

4. But the hour had come for him to go, and he must 
suppress his emotions, and triumph over his reluctance. 
He went from room to room, looking, as for the last time, 
upon those scenes, to which imagination would so often 
recur, and where it would love to linger. The well-pack¬ 
ed trunk was in the entry, waiting the arrival of the 
stage. Brothers and sisters were moving about, hardly 
knowing whether to smile or to cry. 

5. The father sat at the window, humming a mournful 
air, as he was watching the approach of the stage, which 
was to bear his son away to take his place far from home, 
in the busy crowd of a bustling world. 

6. The mother, with all the indescribable emotions of 
a mother’s heart, was placing in a small bundle, a few lit¬ 
tle comforts, such as none but a mother would think of, 
and with most generous resolution endeavoring to pre¬ 
serve a cheerful countenance, that, as far as possible, she 
might preserve her son from unnecessary pain in the 
hour of departure. 

7. Here, my son, said she, is a nice pair of stockings 
which will be soft and warm for your feet. I have 
run the heels for you, for I am afraid you will not find 
any one who will quite fill a mother’s place. 

8. The poor boy was overflowing with emotion, and 
did not dare to trust Us voice with an attempt to reply. 

9. I have put a piece of. cake here, for you may be 
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hungry on the road, and I will put it in the top of the 
bundle, so that you can get it without any difficulty. 
And, in this needle book, I have put up a few needles 
'and some thread; for you may at times want some little' 
stitch taken, and you will have no mother or sisters to 
go to. 

10. The departing son could make no reply. He 
could retain his emotion only by silence. At last the 
rumbling of the wheels of the stage was heard, and the 
four horses were reined up at the door. The boy 
endeavored by activity, in seeing his trunk and other 
baggage properly placed, to gain sufficient fortitude, to 
enable him to articulate his farewell. He, however, 
strove in vain. 

11. He took his mother’s hand. The tear glistened 
for a moment in her eye, and then silently rolled down 
her cheek. He struggled with all his energy to say good 
bye, but he could not. In unbroken silence he shook her 
hand, and then in silence received the adieus of brothers 
and sisters, as one after another took the hand of their 
departing companion. 

12. He then took the warm hand of his warm-hearted 
father. His father tried to smile, but it was the strug-* 
gling smile of feelings, which would rather have vented 
themselves in tears. For a moment he said not a word, 
but retained the hand of his son, as he accompanied him 
out of the door to the stage. After a mdment’s silence, 
pressing his hand, he said. My son, you are now leaving 
us; you may forget your father and your mother, your 
brothers and your sisters, but 0,- do not forget your God! 

13. The stage door closed upon the boy. The crack 
of the driver’s whip was heard, and the rumbling wheels 
bore him rapidly away from all the privileges, and all the 
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happiness of his earlj home. His feelings, so long re¬ 
strained, now burst out, and sinking back upon his seat, 
he enveloped himself in his cloak, and burst into tears. 

14. Hour after hour the stage rolled on. Passengers 
entered and left; but the boy, (perhaps I ought rather 
to call him the young man,) was almost insensible to every 
thing that passed. He sat in sadness and in silence, in 
the comer of the stage, thinking of the loved homo ho 
had left. Memory ran back through all the years of his 
childhood, lingering here and there, with pain, upon an 
act of disobedience, and recalling an occasional word of 
uukindness. 

15. All his life seemed to be passing in review before 
him, from the first years of his conscious existence, to 
the hour of his departure from his home. He had always 
heard the morning and evening prayer. He had alwa^'s 
witnessed the power of religion,, exemplified in all the du¬ 
ties of life. 

16. And the undoubted sincerity of a father’s lan¬ 
guage, confirmed as it had been by years of correspond- 
.ing practice, produced an impression upon his mind too 
powerful to be ever efiaced. His parting words. My 
son, you may forget father and mother, you may forget 
brothers and sisters, but 0, do not forget your God, sank 
deep mto his heart. 

17. It was midnight before the stage stopped, to give 
him a little rest. He was then more than a hundred 
miles from home. But still his father’s last words were 
rin^g in his ears. He was conducted up several flights 
of stairs, to a chamber in a crowded hotel. After a shox-t 
prayer, he threw himself upon the bed, and endeavored • 
to obtain a little sleep. But his excited ima^ation ran 
back to the home he had left. 
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18. Again he was seated by the fire-side. Again he 
heard the soothing tones of his kind mother’s voice, and 
sat by bis father’s side. In the vagaries of his dream, 
^e again went through the scene of parting, and wept in 
his sleep,, as he bade adieu to brothers and sisters, and 
heard a father’s parting advice, 0, my son, forget not 
your (jod. 

19. But little refreshment could be derived from such 
sleep. And, indeed, he had been scarcely an iiour upon 
his bed, before some one knocked at the door and placed 
a lamp in his room, saying. It is time to get up, sir ; the 
stage is almost ready to go. 

20. He hastily rose from his bed, and after imploring 
a blessing upon himself, and fervently commending to God 
his far distant friends, now quietly sleeping in that happy 
home which he had left for ever, he hastened down stairs, 
and soon again was rapidly borne away by the fleet horses 
of the mail coach. 

21. It was a clear autumnal morning. The stars shone 
brightly in the sky, and the thoughts of the lonely wan¬ 
derer were irresistibly carried to that home beyond the 
stars, and to that God whom his father had so affectingly 
entreated him not to forget. He succeeded, however, 
in getting a few moments of troubled sleep, as the stage 
rolled on; but his thoughts were still reverting, whether 
asleep or awake, to the home left far behind. 

22. Just as the sun was going down the western hills, 
at the close of the day, ho alighted from the stage, in the 
village of strangers, in which he was to find his new home. 
Not an individual there had he ever seen before. 

23. Many a pensive evening did he pass, thinldng of 
absent friends. Many a lonely walk did he take, while 
his thoughts were far away among the soe^M of his (duld- 
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hood. And when the winter evenings came, with the 
cheerful blaze of the fire-side, often did he think, with a 
sigh, of the loved and happy group encircling his father’s 
firc-sidc, and sharing those joys he had left foreveri 

24. But a father’s parting words did not leave his 
mind. There they remained. And they, in connection 
with other events, rendered effectual by the Spirit of 
God, induced him to endeavor to consecrate his life to 
his Maker’s service. In the hope of again meeting be¬ 
loved parents and friends in that home, which is prepar¬ 
ed for the just in the paradise above, he found a solace 
which could nowhere else be obtained, and was enabled 
to go on, in the discharge of the duties of life, with 
serenity and peace. 

25. Reader, you must soon leave your home, and 
leave it for ever. The privileges and the joys you are 
now partaking, will soon pass away. And, when you 
have gone forth into the wide world, and feel the want of 
a father’s care, and of a mother’s love, then will all the 
scenes you have passed through, return freshly to your 
mind, and the remembrance of every unkind word, or 
look, or thought, will ^ve you pain. 

26. Try, then, to be an affectionate and obedient child. 
Cultivate those virtues which will prepare you for useful 
ness anjj happiness in your maturer years, and, abov« 
all, make it your object to prepare for that happy home 
above, where sickness can never enter, and sorrow can 
never come. 

27. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
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The wide-spreading pond and the nyll that stood it. 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 

The cot of my father the dairy-house nigh it, 

^ And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well! 

QtTasTiona. What Is accent ? What ie the Rule f Which syllabie In the word 
tnjoymenta takes the accent ? In benefactor f In kindness f In imagination ? In 
suppress f What Is the subject of this piece f Will you relate the sioiy f Ought 
not all children to try to do as well as James did t 
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Spdl and 


1. H&Hli*ant, shining. 

I. Flre*fiiea, insecu that emit light. 

1. Myr'-tle, aJdndofehrub. 

2. Gjit-terdog, sparkling. 


3. Ru>by, a precious stone. 

3. J)i'a<mond, the most raluable of all 

3. Strand, a shore. {stones or gems. 

4. Fkde-loss, un&ding. 


THE BETTER LAND. 

1. “ I HEAR thee speak of the better land 
Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 

Mother! 0, where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myriie boughs?” 
_ “ Not there, not there, my child!” 

2. “ Is it where the feathery palm trees rise. 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies! 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 

And strange bright birds on their starry win^ 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

“ Not there, not there, my child I 
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8. ** Is it far may, in some re^on 0I4* 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine,y 
Ahd the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ! 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 

“ Not there, not there, my child 1’ 

4. “ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle Boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 

It is there, it is there, my child!” 

onnoss. What la the subject of this piece 7 What place is hete meant b) 
kr land f Where la it said to be ? Ought v/o all to soeit it ? 
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LESSON LXIX. 


Spdl and tfe/Ine. 


1. Ap-pr*^»«»i •» 

1. Wnwiy, thleWy, cUwely. 

3. Ae^-mn-la-tlng, locrauriDg. 

4. Im-mAe-u-laU, ipoUeo. 


5. AI-Mra-menti, teini«atIan«orpileanita. 
A En-gr6aa, (engage your aitcnuen.) 

6. 'SU-u-u-ry, aafe, tacneflcUiL 
6. M6rk-y, dark, cloudy. 


ADVICE TO YOUTH, 

1. To my young readers,! desire to say a few words. 
Idsten to an aged man, who feels a deep interest in your 
welfare, and well remembers when he was young, and 
can appreciate the increasing dangers to which you are 
exposed, as our country becomes more densely populated. 

2. Love, honor, and obey your parents. From them 
you received the first kind attentions of humanity. By 
them you have been fed, clothed, and preserved, under 
God, from your helpless infancy, to the preSfent moment. 

8 . During your more tender age, when you knew no 
care, felt no anxiety, and realized no blessings; their 
anxiety, care, and love, impelled them to watch over you, 
and provide for your numerous and accumulating wants. 
They first opened the quarry of ignorance in which your 
intellect lay concealed, and aided in brin^g yodr mental 
powers from the darkness of nature, to the light of intel¬ 
ligence. 

4. If your parents are Christians, they have taught 
you the necessity of shunning all vice, and reposing your 
trust in the immaculate Redeemer. Fox aU tins, your 
hearts should swell with gratitude; you uwe then • ddM 
yon can best pay, by loving, honoring, and obegq^ 
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and departing from all evil, and walking in the ways of 
wisdom, virtue, and truth. 

5. Improve your tninds by acquiring a good store of 
useful knowledge. If the tree put forth no’ blossoms in 
spring, we gather no fruit in autumn. If the spring-time 
of your lives passes without improvement; if the vain 
allurements and trifling amusements of this deceitful and 
deceiving world engross your minds, to the exclusion of 
salutary improvement^ the darkness of ifHorance will re¬ 
main stamped ud|| ^ur mental powers, -and will most 
likely push jou mWflhe murky waters of shame and dis¬ 
grace, 

6 . At we week day and Sabbath school, improve your 
time, love your teacher and fellow schoolmates, endeavor 
to be first in your class, live in harmony and peace with 
every one, shun all vice, resist every temptation to. do 
wrong; and bear strongly in mind, that you will soon 
take our places — become fathers, mothers, teachers, 
mimstcrs, statesmen, governors, presidents — and that 
the responsibility .of preserving our country and nation, 
will soon devolve on you. 

7. Let these reflectkms i^se you above the trifles that 
only amuse without benefiting you; learn to be men and 
women, while you aro boys and girls. Above all, study 
(he Bible— 'Seek religion, and remember your Creator in 
the days of your youth, that your years may be long, 
prosperous, useful and happy. 






